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LEILA 



IN ENGLAND 



CHAPTEE I. 



" And is it England," Leila exclaimed, 
as rubbing her sleepy eyes, she gazed on 
the hanging wood of Mount Edgecombe, 
now tinged with the glowing tints of morn- 
ing; "how good of you to awake me, papa, 
that I might see England's first woods ; but 
when shall we see England's streets and 
houses ? Perhaps, I shall meet my cousin 
Selina in the street to-day ; do you think I 
shall, papa — but how shall I know if it is 
she ? I must ask all the little girls we meet 
if they are my cousin Selina ; I hope they 
will not be cross, for do you ktiow, papa, 
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2 LEILA 

Louisa says some little girls in London are 
cross ; she never saw them herself^ for she 
lived up the country just as we did, where 
there were only the black children, and 
she never played with them, but her nurse 
told her so ; do you think, papa, that this is a 
mistake or a reality ?" 

'' Indeed, my dear Leila, I fear it is a sad 
reality ; now that you are about to enter the 
world, my child, you must prepare yourself 
to meet with many little girls, who may be 
both cross and rude to you." 

"0 no, papa, I am sure they will not be 
cross or rude to me, for I will say, I beg 
your pardon if you are not my cousin Selina, 
but I am a little girl from the island; I 
don't know the world or its customs, or the 
streets either, and I know only one little 
girl, Louisa ; but, papa, I knew another once. 
Clara, I cannot meet you in the streets ! " 
And Leila covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into tears. 

Mr. Howard fondly soothed his little girl, 
and Leila, looking up through her tears, took 
from her breast the small miniature of 
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Clara's mamma, and gazing earnestly upon 
it^ she continued in a low yoice^ " But, papa, 
we can find out Clara's mamma by the pic- 
ture ; we can look in aU the ladies' faces, and 
then we can tell her mamma, that Clara's 
beautiful body is in the ialand, and the 
flowers are growing beside it, and the little 
birds are singing to it, but her spirit has 
gone to heaven to be always happy there; 
but I don't want to think of Clara any more 
just now, papa, for I wish to be as happy as 
can be, on England's first day. So now I 
must go and tell nurse that we are going to 
arrive : do you think I may say that in about 
ten minutes we shall begin to enter the 
world ?" 

Mr. Howard smiled. " The old story, 
Leila ; ten minutes seems always the utmost 
extent of your endurance. No, I cannot 
promise either nurse or you, that we shall 
arrive in ten minutes, but within an hour, 
I trust we shall be safely landed at Ply- 
mouth." 

Then, papa, I shall go and awaken 
nurse, for she has to dress herself, and to 
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4 LEILA 

put on her fine new cap ; she made it last 
night and I made some of it : it has a high 
crown and a great many carfufflea to come 
in about her face ; carfuffles mean frills, 
papa ; it is a word out of my own head : but 
I must not be ohattering to you any more, 
I must say good-bye, and to be sure it is the 
very happiest good-bye I ever said to you in 
all my life/* 

The next moment Leila was in the cabin 
shaking nurse violently by the arm, and 
shouting in her ear, '' England, England, 
nurse ! make haste and put on your dressed 
cap, for papa says, in a very httle hour we 
shall be in the world." 

" My dressed cap did you say V exclaimed 
the bewildered nurse, as starting suddenly up 
she clapped her hands upon her head in all 
the horror of having slept in the cherished 
carfuffles, 

Leila was in fits of laughter ; " No, no, 
nurse, it is not on your head yet ; look, it is 
quite safe here;" and in astonishment and 
admiration, she lifted the wonderful erection 
from the box in which it had been safely 
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deposited the night before^ for nurse had 
considerably raised the lofty structure after 
Leila had gone to sleep^ and imagination 
certainly could not have soared so high. 
Her satisfaction was complete^ when^ after 
the first part of the toilet had been performed, 
Leila stood upon a chair and assisted in 
pinning on the flowing lappets. One long- 
drawn sigh was given by the worthy old 
dame to the memory of the cherry-coloured 
ribbon^ but strong in the consciousness of a 
generous action^ she bore up heroically till 
almost thrown off her centre by the sudden 
spring which Leila made from the chair, in 
which she stood^ to the floor. 

" nurse," she exclaimed, *' is not this a 
day of delight ? we have got to England — 
England that I used to see in my dreams, 
and we are getting into the world as fast as 
can be, and I am to meet my cousin Selina 
in the streets to-day, and you are to be as 
happy as I am, for you are to meet your little 
cousin Betsey." 

"Miss Leila," nurse answered somewhat 
gravely, "it is most extraordinary that I 
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cannot make you understand that my cousin 
Betsey cannot be young now; she must be 
an old woman by this time." 

"Well then, nurse, I will never call her 
your little cousin Betsey again, I will always 
say your old cousin Betsey." 

" Old cousin Betsey, indeed," nurse an- 
swered in increased displeasure, '^ there is 
no need. Miss Leila, of your fancying my 
cousin Betsey so old either. You may be 
old yourself one of these days, and she is, 
like myself, but a middle aged woman after 
all." 

Poor Leila looked considerably alarmed 
and perplexed, but gazing timidly up in 
nurse's face, she whispered softly, ''Don't 
be angry, nurse, O don't, and I shall always 
remember now, your middle aged cousin 
Betsey." 

Nurse smiled, and fondly laying her hand 
on her head, she said, "No, no, my dear 
child, this is not a day to be angry, when a 
kind Providence has brought us all back in 
safety to our own dear country ; it is a day I 
never thought to have seen again. And 
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now I am ready. Miss Leila, and let us up 
upon the deck^ that I may look upon that 
blessed land, where I have spent so many 
blithesome and happy days. it is indeed, 
as you say, a day of delight." 

" Yes, nurse, and I have not told you half 
of the delight yet. Papa says we are to 
dine at an hotel. What will an hotel be, I 
wonder; will it be a house^ or will it be a 
cave ? And we are to go to-morrow to Exe- 
ter in a grand coach with four large horses, 
and a horn is to blow — only think of that, 
nurse, four horses and a horn, instead of 
one little goat; hut come away — O come 
quick." 

On the deck they found all the passengers 
assembled, and everywhere was joyful bus- 
tle and expectation; Mr. Howard was 
making arrangements with Captain and 
Mrs. Selby to land by means of one of the 
small boats which were putting off from the 
shore. Leila and Louisa stood watching its 
approach in eager expectation, and soon 
they found themselves passing swiftly 
through the quiet sea. As they advanced. 
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Leila's astonishment and delight increased 
at every moment ; the numerous ships in the 
harbour, the passengers whom she could 
now descry in the streets^ the carriages 
driving up and down — all were objects of 
wonder and admiration to her; she clasped 
Louisa round the neck, she kissed her re- 
peatedly, she squeezed her hands in eostacies 
of joy. Louisa looked at her in astonish- 
ment ; she was a child of an affectionate dis- 
positiob, but of gentle reserved habits and 
very moderate abilities: Leila was much 
attached to her, but still, although uncon- 
scious of what, she felt that something was 
wanting; she greatly preferred her papa's 
conversation, and sometimes felt that even 
a talk with the good old nurse amused her 
more; Louisa was too slow in feeling ad. 
miration, and too quiet in expressing it, to 
satisfy Leila. 

" look, look," Leila exclaimed, " is not 
this wonderful, is it not delightful ? such 
numbers of people, men, and women, and 
children — children, Louisa, little children ! 
O say it is delightful !" 
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As they tonched the shore, a sailor lifted 
Leila, and placed her on English ground, in 
the next moment she sprang into her father^s 
arms. 

" O papa," she exclaimed, " how good, 
how very good God has heen to as ! he has 
brought us to England in safety : O help me 
to thank him, for I cannot say enough my- 
self; is this joy^ papa ? What is the matter 
with me ? My breath is going away." 

" Gently, gently, my love," whispered Mr. 
Howard, *' you are exciting yourself too 
much ; you have indeed cause for gratitude, 
deep and lasting gratitude; but God sees 
your heart, and will accept even your most 
imperfect praise. Now let us proceed: do 
you see our party is waiting for us ?" 

" And do you think, papa, we shall meet 
my cousin Selina as we go along ?" 

" No, my love, it is not at all probable 
that your cousin Selina should be at Fly- 
mouth ; as soon as we arrive in London, I 
shall make inquiries where my sister and 
her family are residing; they had a house 
in the Begent's Park, when last I heard of 
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them, but my brother-in-law had some in- 
tention at that time of settling for some years 
in the country, and it is probable they may 
have left London." 

" But, papa, you are not quite sure, so 
don t you think it will be much better to ask 
every little girl we meet, if she is my cousin 
Selina ?" 

" No, Leila, it will not do for you to speak 
to any little girls you may meet in the 
street ; they would think it rude were you to 
speak to them." 

" Would they, papa ? I am sure I should 
not wish to be rude ; if I had met a little girl 
in the island, I would have run up to her 
and kissed her, and asked her to come into 
the cave, and I would ,have done everything 
I could to be kind to her. Do you remem- 
ber, papa, how kind Bebekah was — do you 
remember when she said ^ Drink, my Lord, 
and she hasted and let down her pitcher 
upon her head and gave him drink;' and 
when he asked for a house, ^ She said more- 
over unto him. We have both straw and 
provender enough and room to lodge.' 
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Papa, I should like to have done that too. 
I should like to have said, we have straw 
and provender enough and room to lodge. 
Would that have been rude, papa ?" 

" No, my love, that would only have been 
hospitable and kind ; if you had met a little 
girl on the island, she would probably have 
had no friends and no other home, and it 
would have been your duty to have shown 
her every kindness; but those children 
whom you will now meet with have parents 
and friends of their own to take care of 
them, and their parents would not approve 
of their making acquaintance with a little 
girl whom they did not know; you must 
not speak to any children you may meet 
with now, Leila, unless you are introduced 
to them ; it is not the custom of the world to 
do so." 

At this moment a lady advanced towards 
them with three little girls, the eldest ap- 
parently about her own age; Mr. Howard 
held Leila by the hand, and it was all she 
could do to refrain from springing forward, 
but she did restrain herself; the eldest girl. 
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Struck probably by her foreign air, stood 
still for a moment and gazed at her, and 
Leila felt her heart beat violently: she re- 
solutely remained silent, but to resist en- 
tirely was impossible; she smiled and 
kissed her hand, her salutation was not 
returned, the little girl turned hastily 
away. 

" papa," she exclaimed, " I have made 
her angry; she thinks me rude; I shall 
never know the world's customs. me ! 
me!" 

But Leila's griefs were quickly banished 
when the splendour of the Pope's Head at 
Plymouth, the hotel into which they entered, 
burst upon her view. She ran up and down 
wondering and admiring at evei^jr ' step, but 
her joy was fully shared, when, on being 
shown their spacious bed-room, nurse threw 
herself down upon a chair exclaiming, " 
Miss Leila, Miss Leila, to find myself sitting 
on a chair like a christian woman again, 
with a Brussels carpet under my feet, and 
such a bed to lay my head upon this night ! 
Miss Leila, such pillows, and such a fea- 
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theivbed, are far more than my unworthiness 
deserves." 

Leila was too well disposed to be delighted 
with everything not to partake warmly in 
nurse's gratitude both for the Brussels car* 
pet and the feather-bed, and each succeeding 
hour added to the pleasures which the new- 
ness of her position afforded her ; but when 
seated between her papa and Captain Selby 
at the well-covered dinner table, overflowiug 
with luxuries and with no treacherous sea 
in view to discompose the beautiful regu- 
larity of everything, her satisfaction became 
unbounded. Louisa ate her currant tart and 
Devonshire cream with silent approbation, 
but Leila was overflowing in praise of all be- 
fore her. 

"How good everything in England is, 
papa," she exclaimed, '* and the rooms so 
beautiful and so large, and all the people in 
this house are so kind, so . very kind to us, 
always asking us what we should wish to 
have. Why did you bid the servant go 
away ? he jumped about so quickly and made 
such a nice jingle with the glasses, and 
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seemed to like bo much to serve us. You 
see, papa^ there are some kind people in the 
worlds who speak to us although they are 
not introduced^ for when we came near the 
door, the nice people in this house ran out 
to meet us, and you know they hegged us 
in such a kind way to walk in, and seemed 
so anxious that we should do so^ although 
they had never seen us before. ^Walk in, 
gentlemen, walk in, little misses, you can 
have beautifiil apartments,' they all said, 
and they were so polite; one gentleman 
took my work-basket out of my haud, and 
said, ' Allow me, little miss, to carry this for 
you,' and another said to nurse, ' Allow me, 
madam, to relieve you of your cat and your 
parrot ;' he said relieve, papa, as if they were 
a trouble, he did not know that Selina and 
the parrot were our friends in the island. 
And they were exceedingly kind to Dash; 
they made him a sign to come in also. I 
wish we had brought all our pets with us to 
this house, instead of leaving them in the ship 
to go on to London." 

Leila, my love," Mr. Howard observed. 
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'' you mast not run on talking in this way, 
and engrossing so much of the conversation ; 
when Louisa and you dined with each other, 
it was very natural that you should talk 
together, and when you and I were alone 
in our cave or our green parlour, I encou- 
raged you in talking freely to me, but now, 
when you are with elder people, you should 
listen to the conversation which is going on, 

and when I am with friends, you must not 

interrupt me, or expect that I am to converse 
with you and answer your questions at those 
moments; here are both Captain and Mrs. 

Selby quite astonished at the way in which 

you have been talking." 

Poor Leila looked quite abashed ; and 

turning to Mrs. Selby, she said, " I am very 

sorry if I have made you angry, I did not 

know it was wrong to talk, indeed I did 

not." 

" Do not distress yourself, dear child," Mrs. 

Selby answered, " we are not angry, far from 

It. 

" Angry," repeated Captain Selby, " why, 

my little Leila, we should be most extraor- 
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dinary people if we were so. No, no, my 
little island girl, I like to hear it all bursting 
out just as it rises in your own little mind; 
you will learn the world's ways quite soon 
enough ; I only wish this quiet little mouse 
of mine would catch a little of your origi- 
nality before you lose it No, no, papa must 
allow you to talk on in your own way, 
while you are with me at least ; and so you 
think you have got amongst the best and 
kindest people in the world, so anxious to 
give us everything we wish; and what will 
you say to-morrow when the bill is made 
out ?" 

"The bill," repeated Leila, "what is 
that r 

" Why, the bill, my love, is the account of 
all we have to pay to-morrow ; we shall have 
to pay so much money for every dish we 
have had at table to-day ; so much for 
beds, for our breakfast, and we must even 
pay that fellow for jumping about and jingling 
the glasses." 

Leila reddened with indignation. " 0, the 
wicked, greedy people," she exclaimed,, 

10 
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" what a eouse we have got into. When you 
came on the island^ and we brought you into 
the cave^ we gave you all the best things we 
had, and we wished we had more to give you ; 
and papa never made a bill, and asked you for 
money. Must we really pay for everything we 
have to eat ?" 

" Yes, indeed, Leila ; you cannot call even 
for an egg here withoat paying sixpence for 
It. 

Leila looked horror-struck. 

" My poor little girl, I am sorry I men- 
tioned this sad business of the egg so hastily 
to you, I see it has quite overset you. Ah ! 
Leila, it is a sad, sad world you have got into> 
and full of heavy trials." 
. Leila looked quite puzzled. "Yes," she 
said, " papa told me there were some things 
sad in the world, some misfortunes ; but," she 
continued, looking earnestly at Captain Selby, 
"you are laughing at me, I see it in your 
face ; you are making a joke." 

" Not I indeed, Leila/' he answered ; " it 
will be no joke tomorrow what both your papa 
and I shall have to pay." 

C 
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''Is it trae^ papa?'' she earnestly asked, 
taming to Mr. Howard. 

" Yes, my love," he answered, " it is true 
that we shall have to pay for all that we have 
received here, yet they are not greedy or 
wicked people, Leila ; but I shall explain all 
this to you at another time. Go now, love, 
into the drawing-room, and amuse yourself 
with Louisa till we join you there. 
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CHAPTER IL 

" Now, Louisa," said Leila, as they entered 
the drawing-room together, "now let us he 
comfortahle. You shall sit on the sofa, and 
we shall put this little tahle hefore us, and I 
will sit on the other side, and we shall have a 
good long talk together about the world ; how 
do you like it, Louisa ? you know we are in it 

DOW r 

" Are we, Leila ? but I thought we always 
were in the world. I don't know very well 
what you mean, but I like this room and this 
house very much," 

'*No, Louisa, that is not it at all — you 
don't know what I mean, and how am I to 
make you understand ? Yes, we were in the 
world before, and yet we were not in the 

c ^ 
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world — ^you know the island was a little bit 
of the world — the world is everywhere T 
believe ; but yet my papa used to say^ ' Leila, 
if we ever return to the world, you must 
prepare to meet with many trials and 
temptations, as well as pleasures;' so you 
see the world is a word which must mean 
two things — there are words which mean 
two things, you know — for instance, Louisa^ 
when we were coming into this house, I 
heard your papa say to one of the gentlemen 
who came to meet us at the door, * My ser- 
vant will bring up a small hamper of wine 
when it has been inspected at the Custom- 
house; see that it be taken care of.' And 
when nurse was going up stairs, I saw all 
the people looking at her fine high cap ; 
and when she came into the bed-room, she 
said, ' I must be putting a bonnet on my 
head now that we have got back to Eng- 
land again; but it will be a sad hamper to 
me, after being accustomed for so long to 
be so free and airy.' Now you see, Louisa, 
hamper must mean two things : for how 
could she put a hamper of wine upon her 

6 
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head ? it must mean also some kind of an 
English bonnet." 

" Yes, Leila, I think it must ; and we can 
ask my mamma if she will get us hamper 
bonnets ; she promised me a cottage bonnet, 
bat I dare say a hamper bonnet will be 
much prettier. But we were to talk about 
the world, you know : I think I shall like it 
very well, what do you think about it ?" 

/' Indeed, Louisa, I am not quite sure : in 
the ship I used to think a great deal about 
it, and wish to be in it very much : but now 
there are some things I don't like. I don't 
like my papa having to pay for everything ; 
it was very dreadful that about the egg. 
When we were in the island, I used to 
search the nests every day for eggs; and 
when your papa came, and nurse was mak- 
ing the dinner, I ran out to look for eggs ; I 
only found four, and I was very sorry ; but 
if your papa had ate twenty eggs, my papa 
would not have made a bill ; I think a bill a 
very wicked thing indeed ; I wonder the peo- 
ple here don't like to be kind to us, and to 
give us good things ; it is so pleasant to give 
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away part of everything and make every- 
body happy. The captain in the ship was 
very kind ; he gave us excellent dinners 
every day, and never made a bill; and he 
often asked nurse if she was comfortable, 
and had everything she wished. Then there 
is another thing, Louisa, that I don't like ; I 
don't like to think of the temptations and 
the trials in the world. My papa told me 
about them, but I had forgotten till your 
papa said to-day that it was a sad, sad world, 
and full of trials ; but I shall try not to think 
of them any more ; besides, I had a good 
many temptations in the island too." 
** Had you ? I did not know that." 
" Yes, Louisa, don't you remember I told 
you about my greatest temptation ? I told 
you about the custards: and I had trials 
also, a good many little trials about the 
eggs, and the chickens, and two large ones. 
One was when my papa was so ill, and the 
other — ^but I don't like to speak about it — 
don't you know what I mean ?" 

" No, Leila, I do not, you have not told 
me. 
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** Don't yon remember^ Louisa, don't you 
remember about Clara ?" 

'' O yes, I do, and you are not to speak 
to me about it, for it always makes you me- 
lancholy, and I don't like to see you melan- 
choly." 

" No, Louisa, I will not ; and I will not 
think about the trials or the temptations 
either, for you know God will take care of 
us, just the same as he did on the island; 
how comforting to think he is everywhere, 
always hearing us, and knowing what we 
want! I should not like the world at all 
if God were not in it, for who would 
strengthen us, and send us the kind of trials 
to make us good ? Papa says he will ex- 
plain to me why the people make bills, per- 
haps they are not so wicked as we think; 
and yet how can it be good to take papa's 
money ? and especially when he told me he 
had none of his own, and your papa was to 
give him some till we got to Mr. Banker's 
in London, who was keeping it for him* 
How very kind your papa is ! I like him so 
much, always taking me on his knee, and 
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speaking so merrily to me; and your 
mamma is very kind and gentle to me too. 
I hope we shall all live together when we 
get to London. Don't you think it was 
about that they were talking when your 
papa said^ ^Now^ Howard, let.it be a fixed 
point, don't let us separate till we are obliged 
to do so ; let us remain together till I take my 
family to Scotland? Did. you not hear him 
say that ?" 

" No, Leila, I did not ; I don't think I was 
listening ; you know when big people talk 
together very often children don't understand 
them, so then I tnm away and don't listen. 
Do you not do that also ? But I dare say 
you understand everything quite well ?" 

'^No, sometimes I don't understand, but 
I always listen, because I like to hear my 
papa's voice; you know in the island he 
had nobody to talk to but me; he used to 
call me- his little friend; it was so kind of 
him to make me his friend; very often he 
used to say, ^ Gome, little woman, and let us 
have some pleasant talk together;' and it 
always was such pleasant talk ! My papa is 
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BO gentle with me and so sensible : I think he 
is more sensible than your papa, don't you 
think so, Louisa ?" 

But Louisa did not think so, she coloured, 
and was silent. 

Leila looked anxiously at her countenance, 
and continued hastily : — " Don't be angry 
with me, Louisa, I did not mean to make you 
sorry ; you know I can't help thinking it ; but 
I will not say it to any other person, if you 
don't like me to do so. People are different, 
your papa is not so sensi — ^is not the same ; 
but then he is so merry, and I like him very 
much : he is more merry than my papa — ^in 
the world, I dare say, we shall meet some 
people like my papa and some like yours ; eh, 
Louisa ?" 

But Louisa did not seem to derive all the 
consolation which Leila had fondly antici* 
pated, from the hope that a companion in 
folly might be found for Captain Selby; 
and she was still looking extremely grave, 
when a new direction was given to the idees 
of both by the entrance of the party from the 
dining-room. 
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As soon as tea was over, Leila retired with 
Mr. Howard to his room, and kneeling at her 
father s side, she joined with him in giving 
grateful thanks to that gracious Power who 
had preserved them in safety amidst the many 
dangers of the deep. 

"My child," said Mr. Howard, as Leila 
rose from her knees, and he fondly em- 
braced her, " how often and how fervently 
have I prayed that it might he the will of 
my heavenly Father that I should see this 
day ! Leila, you can never know what 
my feelings were with regard to you, when 
stretched upon a sick bed from which I 
never expected to rise again; I contem- 
plated what your fate might be, left alone 
on that uninhabited island, without a pa- 
rent's care; and it was then, that I faith- 
fully promised to God, that if my life were 
spared, and we were ever again restored to 
the world, every faculty of my soul should be 
devoted to teaching you to resist its allure- 
ments, and to give your whole heart to him 
who has overcome the world. My Leila, 
amidst its various pleasures and new objectis 
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of interest and attachment, pray earnestly 
that you may never for a moment forget your 
God." 

" Forget God, papa ! do not say that 
word ; is it not God that will give me my 
pleasures and my new friends to love ? I 
used to think of him and love him so much 
when sitting under the fountain-tree, and no 
one to talk to me, only the little brook 
dancing over the pebbles, and making a 
pleasant sound ; and I loved him still more 
when He sent you back to me quite safe, and 
I used to see you coming down the side of the 
hill, and smiling to me and calling Leila; 
always the happier I was, the more I thought 
of God ; and now when He has given me so 
many things which I used to pray for, when 
He has brought me to England and given me 
a friend Louisa, and will perhaps give me my 
cousin Selina also to love, do you think, papa, 
I could be ungrateful ? do you think I could 
forget r 

Mr. Howard gently wiped away the tears 
which stood in Leila's eyes, and laying his 
hands fondly on her head, he said, "May 
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the good Shepherd watch over my precious 
child — ^may she be a Iamb of his flocks and 
after this life is ended, may she, in his hea- 
venly fold, amidst the happy spirits of the just 
made perfect, give Him thanks for ever !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

After an early breakfast next morning 
Leila was dismissed to her bed-room to get 
ready for the jonmey ; and while nurse was 
still bustling about, filling the carpet-bag, 
and Leila wandering about the room look- 
ing for her gloves, a waiter tapped at the 
door to announce that the coach was ready, 
and a chambermaid immediately followed, 
exclaiming, '' Not a moment to be lost» 
ladies; the coach is just starting, you will 
hear the horn this moment. What is to be 
carried down? Quick, quick, give me this 
bag, mistress. ' 

The flutter of poor nurse astonished Leila : 
" Don't hurry yourself so much, nurse," 
she said, '' the coach can wait till we are 
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ready. Will you be so kind," she added, 
taming to the chambermaid, ^' as to tell the 
man not to sound the horn till I have found 
my gloves, and can go down stairs, for I wish 
to hear it ?" 

The woman stared, and Mr. Howard run- 
ning into the room, hurried Leila away. 

" My child !" he exclaimed, '* what have 
you been about ? We have only the inside 
places; you don't consider the outside pas- 
sengers, they will not wait our leisure." 

Before Leila had time to answer, she 
found herself seated between Mrs. Selby 
and Louisa — the horn sounded, and they were 
off. 

" how delightful !" cried Leila, " four 
horses, and such beautiful creatures, and how 
quick they go ! but the coachman did not 
wait till I had found my gloves ; surely that 
was not polite." 

The journey proved a most delightful one 
to both little girls; Leila was enthusiastic 
in her admiration of every passing object; 
how bright seemed the fair world on which 
she was entering, how sweet the song of the 
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summer birds, eyery leaf and flower glowed 
in the pare light of morning — green slopes, 
and plains, and glistening waters stretched 
far as the eye could reach in varying beauty 
— all around were sights and sounds of joy, 
and Leila was alternately silent with emotion, 
or bursting into expressions of wonder and 
admiration. 

" what a world it is/' she exclaimed, 
" so full of happiness and so full of people ! 
Look at them in that field, papa, men and 
women, and little children — little girls, papa, 
just my age, and with such merry faces: — 
they are turning the long grass, and do look 
at them in that comer, they are putting it 
on a carriage — a carriage for their long 
grass, what a world it is ! look again, 
papa, do look, what is this we are coming 
to ? — houses, and people, and shops, — is it 
London ? are we in it ? Now I shall see 
my cousin Selina." 

" Leila," observed Captain Selby, '* if you 
don't take care of what you are about, you 
will be over the window, and probably see 
very little more in this world ; your head is 
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fairly turned, and yoar neck in no small 
danger. What an enthusiastic little being it 
is! 

" Indeed, Leila," said Mr. Howard, " you 
mast restrain yourself; you do not attend 
to the annoyance you are giving your kind 
Mends— here have you been up and down 
ten times in a minute — stretching across 
Mrs. Selby and almost out at the window. 
This is not London, my dear child, it is 
merely a village ; we shall not be in London 
till to-morrow ; to-night we sleep at Exeter, 
so sit down and try to keep yourself quiet." 

" Keep yourself quiet ! no, no, poor dear 
child, we know it is a total impossibility/' 
observed Captain Selby, " and we by no 
means wish you to make the trial. Mrs. 
Selby likes to have her pelisse crumpled in 
this way, it takes off the formal appearance ; 
but we can make a better arrangement per- 
haps. Come over beside me> my little fairy, 
and I will place you next the window, and 
take care to chuck you back again should 
you be likely to fall overboard; now out 
with your dear little head, and half your 
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body too, if yon wish it. Keep a sharp look 
out for cousin Selina, and I shall keep fast 
hold of you." 

The freshness of Leila's feelings, and her 
wonder and enjoyment of all she saw, were 
a source of perpetual interest to Captain 
Selby, who was extremely fond of her; but 
when many little Londons had been passed 
through^ and when, on the following day, 
they did enter the gigantic city, all his elo- 
quence completely failed in reconciling her to 
its first appearance. 

" Will the streets never be done ?*' she ex- 
claimed; " are we to drive and drive for ever ? 
and is there always a smoke making the 
houses look so dirty ? What a crowd of 
people ! I never thought there were so many 
people in all the world as this ! And what 
are they all going to see in such a hurry ? has 
a ship arrived from India ?" 

To Leila's infinite satisfaction the journey 
at last was ended ; and in the interior ele- 
gance and comfort of Mivart's Hotel, the 
smoky atmosphere and outward appearance 
of the houses were quickly forgotten . Next 
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morning, as soon as breakfast was over, Mr. 
Howard sent for a carriage, and prepared 
to go out in search of his sister and her 
family ; his first intention had been to leave 
Leila behind, but as he found Mrs. Selby 
meant to take Louisa out with he% and Leila 
begged hard to accompany him, he con- 
sented, and they accordingly set out to- 
gether. The immediate prospect which she 
now seemed to have of seeing her cousin 
Selina was difficult to be borne with com- 
posure : tolerably active on most occasions, 
she now surpassed herself; she jumped 
about from side to side of the carriage till 
her whole face was crimson with the excite- 
ment ; and the beauty of the Begent's Park 
arrested her attention but for a moment, so 
anxious was she to arrive at the place of their 
destination. 

"Are we near Cumberland Terrace now, 
papa," she said ; '^ are you quite sure you 
remember the number ?" And the repeated 
answer for some time, "Not very near, my 
love," sorely tried Leila's patience. But at 
last she saw, " Cumberland Terrace" written 
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op in large letters; her breath oame quick 
and short; the carriage turned a comer, 
and stopped before the door of a house, 
which, in Leila's imagination, seemed a pa- 
lace. The footman gave a thundering 
knock, and a blooming blue*eyed little girl 
flew to the open window. The brightest 
picture of Leila's ardent imagination stood 
before her in the smiling countenance that 
now gazed earnestly upon her. Could it be 
SeUna ? Alas ! no. Some one within the 
room called out, '' Come from the window, 
Adelaide ;" and another form advanced, 
whom she would have given worlds to have 
been her uncle, but the door was opened. 
"Does Mr. Stanley live here?" inquired 
the footman. The answer, "We know no 
such person," fell heavily on Leila's listening 
ear ; and the glow which the moment before 
had lighted up her animated countenance, 
faded to the palest hue. 

"My dear child," observed Mr. Howard, 
"it would have been wiser had I kept to 
my first intention, and left you at home* 
You must endeavour, Leila, to subdue these 
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quick feelings^ and to bear disappointment 
patiently; you forget my having told you 
it was not improbable I should find that 
my sister and her family had removed to 
the country. There is no doubt that we 
shall be able by perseverance to trace them 
out ; but do not, my love^ place so much of 
your happiness on this meeting with your 
cousin Selina. During the period in which 
I have been in ignorance about them, many 
changes may have taken place; but we 
know, Leila, that a]l will be regulated in 
wisdom, and for our good-*-in this let us 
trust." ^^1 

Mr. Howard then beckoned to the ser- 
vant to speak to him, and inquired if he 
knew where the family who had formerly 
lived in that house had removed to. But 
the man codld give him no information, 
saying, he had been but a short time in his 
situation; and his inquiries at the houses 
on each side were equally unsuccessful ; but 
a bakers boy, who happened to be passing 
at the moment, stepped up to the carriage, 
saying, " If you please, sir, there is a family 
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of the name yoa are inqniring for <m the 
other side of the park, and I am sore they 
formerly lived in this terrace." To the 
other side of the park they drove, and stop- 
ping at the honse to which they had heen 
directed, found that it did belong to Mr. 
Stanley, and that Mrs. Stanley was at 
home. 

The servant then led the way to a very 
handsome drawing-room, and having placed 
chairs^ and begged them to be seated, he 
left them, saying his mistress would be with 
them immediately. The room presented 
many objects of attraction: the walls were 
hang with fine pictures, various ornaments 
were set out in different comers, and a 
breakfast-table, from which a party seemed 
just to have risen, stood in the middle of 
the room, beautiftil flowers were blooming 
in the windows ; but what instantly attracted 
the attention of both Mr. Howard and 
Leila, was a picturesque-looking child, ap- 
parently about three or four years old, who 
lay on the carpet building a house with 
bricks. 
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" What is your name^ my love ?" inquired 
Mr. Howard. 

" Edward," replied the boy. 

" And have you any sisters ?" 

" Yes," he answered. 

"Is this your sister's bonnet?" inquired 
Leila,' taking up a little straw bonnet which 
lay on the sofa. 

" Yes, sister's bonnet." 

'* And is her name Selina ?" Leila eagerly 
asked. 

" Yes," was again the answer. 

* 

Leila looked up in her father s face — " 
papa !" she exclaimed, " do you hear that ? 
we are quite certain now." 

"No, my dear child, I do not think it 
quite certain; there are some children who 
always answer yes to everything ; I fear this 
may be the case with this little man. Tell me, 
Edward, are you a good little boy ?" 
Yes," replied the child. 
Are you a bad little boy, Edward?" 
again inquired Mr. Howards 

"Yes." 

Leila sighed deeply. At this momwt a 
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footstep was heard in the outer room^ the 
door opened, and a lady entered. Mr. 
Howard started &om his seat, and advanced 
towards her; he coald trace no resemblance 
to his sister Maria; but the lady spoke, 
" Mrs. Stanley had been unavoidably de- 
tained, but would be with them immedi- 
ately." There still was hope; but she 
glided from the room, and with regard to 
the information which Mr. Howard might 
have received from her he was disappointed. 
Edward still remained as ready as ever to 
give his willing assent to all that was asked 
of him ; but even Leila now felt convinced 
that the light which he threw on the sub- 
ject only made darkness more apparent. 
She remained silent, with her eyes intently 
fixed upon the door ; and Mr. Howard almost 
forgot his own anxious suspense in witness- 
ing the agitation of his child. Again were 
footsteps heard, the door opened, and a lady, 
followed by a little girl, entered the room. 
Gould fifteen years have produced the 
change he now saw before him ? Gould the 
tall, slender Maria Howard, with regularly- 
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formed features and dark hazel eyes^ be trans- 
formed into the short, plump little woman 
with light blue eyes and a fair complexion, 
who now stood regarding her yisitors with 
looks of good-natured interrogation ? No, 
it was impossible; all further inquiry was 
unnecessary; it only remained for him to 
apologize. And Mr. Howard lost no time 
in begging pardon for the trouble he had 
occasioned, and briefly explaining the motive 
of his intrusion. 

Leila listened at first in dismay; bnt in 
turning towards the little girl, all sense of 
her disappointment was lost in thankfulness 
that in the unpleasant-looking, high-shoul- 
dered, and over-dressed little being who 
stood before her, she did not see her oousin 
Selina. 

^' Mamma, who are these people ? and why 
do they come here when you do not know 
them T* inquired the little girl. 

But her mamma was occupied in talking to, 
Mr. Howard, and did not answer. 

^' What a Aright of a bonnet you have got 
on!" continued she, as, going up to Leila, 
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she twitched it by the ribbon, and half palled 
it from her head ; '' haye yon not a better 
bonnet than that to put on when you go out 
to visit ? why don't yon ask for a new one ? 
you should be ashamed of yourself." 

'* Perhaps I may get a new one>" Leila 
mildly answered. " Louisa says that perhaps 
her mamma will give us hamper bonnets when 
she has time to buy them." 

'* Hamper bonnets !" exclaimed the Uttle 
girl, bursting into a rude laugh ; " hamper 
bonnets ! and what are they ? are hamper 
bonnets the fashion in your country ? pray 
where do you come from ?" 

" From the island/' Leila answered in a 
low voice ; " we came from the island. 
it was beautiful ! far, far more beautiful than 
this new world! and I wore a bonnet there 
of the leaves of the palm-tree, and the 
trimming was feathers from the green parrot's 
breast. We did not pull them out, that would 
have been cruel. Nurse gathered them in the 
grove near the fountain-'tree." 

" The fountain-tree I" repeated the little 
girl, whose attention was now considerably 
excited. 
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'' Yes," Leila continued, *^ it was near the 
fountain-tree; but you can never know how 
beautiful that fountain was. The banks 
were always green, and the clear water 
danced over the pebbles. I used to sit there 
by myself when papa was on the hill, and 
think of — " Leila stopped and coloured. The 
recollection of this favoured spot had excited 
her for the moment, but she remembered 
she was speaking to a stranger, and remained 
silent. 

"And who did you think of?" inquired the 
little girl ; " why do you not tell me ? it is 
not kind of you." 

" I thought of God," Leila answered in a 
voice so low as scarcely to be heard. 

The little girl gazed earnestly at her, and 
for a moment remained silent : then, running 
up to her mamma, she exclaimed, " Mamma, 
this is a very curious little girl ; she is like 
the little girls I read about in the fairy tales. 
She speaks about fountain-trees, and bonnets 
of palm-leaves, and trimmings from the green 
parrot's breast. Mamma, would you ask her 
to stay with us ? I would like her to stay. 
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Bat what is your name ?" she continued, 
turning again suddenly round, '' you have not 
told me your name. 

*' Leila/' was the answer, in so gentle a tone 
of voice, as instantly to attract the attention 
of the lady. 

. '* Leila, what a pretty name !" cried the 
little girl in a shrill voice. 

" My dear Letitia," said Mrs. Stanley, '* I 
wish you would try to imitate the gentle tone 
in which Miss Leila Howard speaks. I am 
afraid she must think you a very rude little 

girl." 

'* I am sure she does no such thing, mamma. 
I am not a rude little girl." 

" Hush, hush !" my love," said Mrs. Stanley, 
hastily. 

"And why am I to hold my tongue, 
mamma ? Surely I may speak when I choose.'' 

" O fie, Letitia, I am quite ashamed of you- 
And Edward, my dear hoy, why are you 
pulling me so by my gown? what do you 
want, my love ?" 

" I want to put my foot into that butter- 
dish, mamma." 
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"Put your foot into the butter-diah, my 
loye ! No, no, yon do not want that. What 
a droll little boy you are !" 

'' Bat I do want to do it, mamma, and I 
will." 

" Yes, yes, my love, you shall," whispered 
Mrs. Stanley, in a very low voice, "only 
wait till this gentleman is gone." 

Mr. Howard rose hastily, and wished good 
morning ; leaving this judicious mamma and 
her enterprising little son to settle the fate 
of the elegant crystal butter-dish between 
them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'' Papa/' Leila exclaimed^ as soon as th^y 
were seated again in the carriage^ ''what 
a rude little girl that was! I remembered 
what you said, that I should meet with 
rade little girls, but I never expected one 
so rude as this. I hope this is the worst I 
ever am to meet with. Louisa is never 
rude, she has not been once rude to me : 
and I like her so much ; but, papa, do you 
know there is a carious thing about Louisa ; 
sometimes when she speaks to me, I do not 
listen ; I am thinking of the island, and the 
cave, or of my green parlour/' 

"Why, Leila, the curious thing is about 
yourself, I think." 

"No, papa; for although I like the 
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island so mucb^ I never think of it when yon 
are speaking to me : why is this, papa ?" 

"Why, toy love, it is that I have the 
power of arresting your attention. Louisa 
is hut a child; when I speak to you, you 
generally expect to receive some informa- 
tion." 

" No, papa, I do not think it is that, for 
Captain Selhy is old too, and when he speaks 
to me I listen; yet it is not the same as 
with you. I think I know what it is my- 
self, papa; it is that I love you so much, 
that just when you open your lips to speak 
it makes me happy." 

"My dear, dear child!" was all Mr. 
Howard could say, as he turned hastily 
away. 

"And now, papa," continued Leila, after 
a few minutes' silence, " where are we to go 
next, and what are we to do? We have 
found out nothing." 

"No, we have indeed, my love, as you 
say, found out nothing yet. This last at- 
tempt certainly .has disappointed me much. 
I think we had better return home; then I 
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can leave you with Louisa, and go myself 
into the city to my banker; he may per- 
haps be able to give me some information." 

"And am I not to go, papa? am I not 
to be with you, when you first see your 
sister and Selina? I would like so much 
to see your joy, papa, and to feel my own." 

"Well, my child, I promise you — you 
shall see my joy. If the banker can give 
me information of where my sister is to be 
found, I shall instantly return home for 
you, and we shall go together." 

" thank you, papa I that is a most ex- 
cellent plan, and makes me so happy. 
And now we must return to nurse and Louisa ; 
what do you think they will say when I 
tell them about the little boy wishing to put 
his foot into the butter-dish ?" 

The horror and astonishment of both 
Louisa and nurse, on hearing Leila's recital, 
was even greater than she expected. 

"What is it you are telling me. Miss 
Leila ?" it is not possible ! this passes all my 
powers of belief ! And did the young gen- 
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tleman really threaten to put his foot into 
the butter-dish ?" 

"'Yes, nurse, into the crystal butter- 
dish/' Leila answered, laughing heartily at 
the figure of the old woman, who stood 
horror-struck in the middle of the room 
with Leila's house-shoes in her hands, un- 
able to move with astonishment, '' into the 
crystal butter-dish, I do assure you; and I 
shall be obliged to put my foot into the 
butter*dish too, if you do not give me my 
shoes. You are not so good-natured as the 
lady; why do you not say, *Yes, my love, 
and so you shall T " 

Louisa seemed almost as much amused 
with all this as Leila herself, but with nurse 
it was no laughing matter. 

"Young ladies," she said, "you surprise 
me ; you do not seem to understand that a 
young gentleman, who, at three years old, 
would wish for to go for to put his foot into 
a crystal butter-dish, will run through the 
world like a mad man, and spend a fortune, 
if he has one, before he is thirty. It's 
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an action of vice and extravagance, which 
should he heaten out of him with the rod." 

Poor Leila and Lonisa! they found they 
had taken up the suhjeot quite in a wrong 
point of view ; and, retiring together into a 
comer, they continued to converse for some 
time in a most grave and suhdued tone of 
voice. 

*' Yes, Louisa, I can assure you, it is quite 
true ; I could scarcely breathe when I heard 
them coming — ^I was so anxious that it should 
he my cousin Selina ; hut when I saw her, I 
was so glad it was not. 0, 1 hope she will 
not be rude like that little girl ! Do you think 
she will ?" 

" No, Leila, I dare say she will not ; she 
has a papa and mamma to teach her to be 
polite. But tell me, when you have found 
Selina, and are with her, and love her so 
much, will you still love me a little too ?" 

Leila looked up at Louisa, and saw that 
tears were in her eyes. " Louisa," she 
said, " you make me sorry when you say 
that ; do you think I could ever forget you ? 
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You are the first little girl that ever stayed 
to let me love her. You know Clara 
passed away to heaven, but you were with 
me in the ship, and you are with me now 
when we are come into the world, and I 
hope you will he always with me. Do you 
know I have just been thinking how clever 
my papa is, and how well he knows the 
world ; he told me I should meet with rude 
people and wicked people too, and to-day I 
have seen them with my very eyes. You 
know I have told you about Letitia and that 
little boy. You hear nurse says he will run 
through the world like a madman before he is 
thirty : it is very dreadful, Louisa, and I never 
thought of that when he said he would put his 
foot into the butter-dish." 

Leila was interrupted by some one bursting 
into a fit of laughter. She looked up, and 
found that nurse had left the room, but 
Captain Selby had entered unperceived, and 
had been not a little amused with the latter 
part of their conversation. 

*' And pray, Leila/' he said, " who is this | 
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hero, and what did he want to do ? I don't 
quite understand the nature and extent of his 
crime." 

Leila explained. 

'* Why, Leila, that was a startling proposal 
certainly ; hut we must hope it was his first 
step in vice, and heing of limited extent, I 
should be much tempted to forgive it on 
account of its originality." 

Leila looked puzzled. '^ So you do not 
think it very wicked," she said ; " well, 
I am so happy at that, for it made me 
laugh very much, and papa laughed also, 
but nurse did not; she said the little boy 
would run mad through the world before he 
was thirty, and surely that was very shock- 
ing !" 

'' Leila !" exclaimed Captain Selby, looking 
infinitely amused, *^ both you and nurse, in 
your diflFerent ways, are worth your weight in 
gold." 

A carriage stopped at the door at this 
moment) and Leila flew to the window. Mr. 
Howard looked up and smiled. 

" I am sure it is good news," she said ; " I 
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know papa's face so well. Is it good news, 
is it?" she exclaimed, as the door opened, 
and Mr. Howard entered. 

" Yes,.Iieila, it is good news." 

'" O papa, papa ! how delightful ! and have 
you found them ? have you seen them ?" 

" No, I have not seen them. You forget I 
promised I should return for you ; but I now 
know where they are to be found." 

" And you will take me directly, papa ? 
this very moment? I can be ready in a 
minute." 

" No, Leila, it is too late to-day ; it is at a 
little distance from London. We shall go 
to-morrow morning." 

" To-morrow," she repeated slowly ; " then 
I shall have one more night to sleep before I 
see Selina. And now, will you tell me, papa, 
all about it ? and how you found them out ? 
and what Mr. Banker said ?" 

" Well, then, Leila, in the first place, you 
should not say Mr. Banker, for Drummond 
is the gentleman's name. I call him my 
banker, because my money is in his hands, 
and he will give it me as I require it, A per- 
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son who has charge of the money belonging 
to a great many different people is a banker. 
When money is sent to him in this way, it is 
called placing it in the bank." 

" Well, papa, I understand that quite well ; 
and nowy will you tell me what Mr. Drummond 
said r 

'' Indeed, Leila, he said nothing. At first 
my unexpected appearance struck him dumb ; 
be actually started and turned pale." 

" And why, papa ? why was he so sur- 
prised to see you ?" 

** Because, my love, he had considered me 
as no longer an inhabitant of this world. 
You forget, my dear child, that for the last 
two years our Mends have had no intelligence 
of us, they must long have mourned us as 
dead." 

'* papa, how melancholy that must have 
been! but to-morrow they will know that 
Grod has matched over us, and brought us 
to them in safety. How happy my cousin 
Selina will be when she sees us ! Don't 
you think she will bless God in her heart 
just as I did when the sailor lifted me out 
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of the boat, and put me down in the world ? 
But you have not told me yet what Mr. 
Drummond said." 

" Why, he said he had no money of Mr. 
Stanley's in his hands, and knew him very 
little, but that he had called some months 
ago to speak to him on my affairs; and 
he was then residing at Bichmond. He 
gave me the address, and to-morrow, imme- 
diately after breakfast, we shall drive to 
Richmond." 

** To-morrow Selina will know that we are 
alive, and that she has a cousin Leila. Ah, 
papa, if to-morrow I could know that Olara 
was alive !" Leila covered her face with her 
hands, and was silent for a moment; then, 
slowly removing them, she said, in a voice 
scarcely audible, " * I shall go to her but she 
will not return to me.' Papa," she continued, 
more firmly, "I will try not to wish her 
back from God; and I do try, for I know 
it is selfish. And now will you tell me 
where you went to next.? You have not 
been all this time at Mr, Drummond's ?" 

" Indeed, Leila, I have ; for it was a very 
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long way off. But let us join the party at 
the other end of the room ; for it is not 
polite^ my love^ that you and I should talk 
aside to each other in this way/' 
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CHAPTER V. 



N£XT mornings as soon as breakfast was 
over, Leila prepared to accompany her fa- 
ther to Bichmond; and nurse set forth in 
search of her cousin, who had settled in 
London with her husband just before she 
had left England. It was a bright warm 
morning, and it seemed to Leila as if the 
whole world had rushed into the streets to 
enjoy the sunshine ; the carriage was an 
open one, and she stood on the seat, looking 
irom side to side in amazement. Mr. 
Howard called to the coachman to drive 
through the Park, and she felt sorry that 
they were leaving the gay throng for green 
turf and more secluded scenes : but when 
she found that the Park too was crowded. 
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when groups of fair young faces, and chil- 
dren in merry sport, passed her at every mo- 
ment, and carriage after carriage, with mag- 
nificent ladies and prodigious footmen, rolled 
on in increasing succession, her astonishment 
became almost painful to her, and turning to 
Mr. Howard, she exclaimed, 

'' papa ! if the world is always full, and 
always in a bustle, I cannot like it If in the 
island we had met one child, and one lady, 
and one cairriage, how much more delightful 
it would have been !" 

Cousin Selina had been for a time for- 
gotten amidst scenes so new; but as they 
approached Bichmond, even its refreshing 
verdure, its flowing river, and richly wooded 
heights, claimed admiration but for a mo- 
ment; the approaching meeting alone en- 
grossed her. Mr. Howard gave directions 
to the coachman; and when the carriage 
turned in through a gate, and stopped be- 
fore the door of a picturesque-looking house 
in the cottage style, the roses which, bloomed 
upon its walls were pale compared to the 
colour which mounted to Leila's cheeks. The 
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door-bell was rung, and the door was immedi- 
ately opened by an elderly woman. 

'^ Is Mr. Stanley at home ? can I see 
him ?*' inquired Mr. Howard* 

" Mr. Stanley, sir ! did you say Mr. Stan- 
ley ? he set off with the rest of the family, I 
believe, yesterday morning." 

" Set off!'* exclaimed Mr. Howard, "where, 
where have they gone ?" 

" To Scotland, sir, I believe; but I am put 
in by the agent, I was not Mr. Stanley's ser- 
vant. I know no particulars." 

Mr. Howard turned towards poor Leila; 
her distress was pitiable; she wept in un- 
controlled emotion. "My dear child," he 
said, "I feel for your disappointment. I 
know it is great ; but, Leila," he continued, 
" remember &om whom it comes. I too am 
disappointed; of all my family, this sister 
alone remains to me; and to find that the 
meeting, which only a few minutes ago I had 
looked upon as certain, must now be delayed 
even for a time, is certainly a trial to me ; 
you will not then, I am sure, add to it by 
your distress." 
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" O no, no, dear papa, I will not distress 
you, indeed I will not ! let me dry my eyes ; 
I am comforted already. Do you think, 
papa, we might go into the house? I 
should like to see where they have all 
been." 

" Certainly, my love ; that is to say, if it 
is not inconvenient ?" Mr. Howard added, 
turning to the woman. 

'' Inconvenient, sir ! O not in the least !" 
she civilly replied, as the footman let down 
the steps, and she led the way into the house. 
"Dear bless your little heart," she conti- 
nued, turning to Leila, "I am glad to see 
you smile again; and perhaps, after you 
have seen the best rooms, it will be a kind 
of an amusement to you to see the nursery 
and the broken toys, that I have gathered* 
together and put into a drawer. There is a 
doll amongst them, that has been a pretty 
creature in its day, but it has been sadly 
dismantled. I found its head this morning 
under the drawing-room sofa, and one of its 
arms in the bread-basket in the nursery 
closet. Children will be children, and I am 
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meaning no reflections on those you seem 
to be so fond of; but it would have been a 
pretty doll for my Sally, if it had been less 
hardly dealt with/' 

While Leila walked through the different 
rooms with melancholy pleasure, Mr. Howard 
endeavoured to glean some information from 
their attendant ; but she had not come into 
the house till the family had left it, and 
knew none of its inmates. The agent had 
desired her to receive any parcels or letters 
which might come for Mr. Stanley, and in 
the course of a fortnight a gentieman was 
to call and put the proper address on them, 
as soon as the destination of the family had 
been determined upon. Leila's visit to the 
nursery afforded her but slight consolation, 
for all had been put into cold and formal 
order. She flew to the drawer of toys, as 
if she had expected that some little baby 
brother or sister of Selina's might still be 
lingering amidst those scenes of departed 
joys, but all was motionless and still. A 
horse without legs, a donkey without a tail, 
and the body of the doll, with the head at a 
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respectful distance, lay in undisturbed re- 
pose — she turned from those melancholy re- 
mains in disappointment 

** Dear bless your heart, miss !" observed 
the woman, " you don't seem to care for the 
toys, as I thought you would have done, 
and I have no more to show you, for we 
have been through all the rooms now, but 
the school-room ; and although I have 
worked hard early and late, I have not got 
it put in order yet— it is just as it was left, all 
in a litter." 

" I am so glad it is !" Leila exclaimed, 
*' might I see the school-room ?" 

'* Glad that the room is in a litter, miss ! 
well, young ladies have strange fancies. I 
should have thought that a carpet thoroughly 
brushed out with tea-leaves, and the chairs 
well set back to the wall, as you have seen 
them in the other rooms, would have given 
a young miss like you more pleasure; but 
since you like confusion better, step this 
way if you please." And with her orderly 
feelings deeply wounded, she threw open the 
school*room door with rather an angry jerk. 
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Leila entered, and the good woman was 
still more puzzled to account for the effect 
which all this litter and confusion seemed to 
produce. 

Four chairs were placed round a table in the 
middle of the room^ as if a group had just risen 
from them» and a piano stood open — on the 
table lay the cuttings of a pencil, and the 
young artist's interesting sketch, showing a 
wonderful knowledge of natural history — a 
bird with three legs and an uncommon 
abundance of tail, and the words, This is a 
Cock-an-too! printed below in large capital 
letters. The sketch seemed to affect Leila 
considerably, but a piece of written paper 
torn through the middle, which lay on the 
floor, appeared to overset her entirely ; what 
were her feelings when on putting the 
fragments together, she read the following 
words : — 

'' Custom commonly makes things easy. — 
Selina Stanley." 

Poor dear child ! she kissed the little torn 
scrap and put it to her breast, while the 
woman shrugged up her shoulders, mutter- 
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log to herself, '^Well this beats all; if she 
had fancied the horse without the legs, or 
Sally 8 doll without its head, it would have 
been more naturaler." 

But there seemed to be no end to the ob- 
jects of interest which this precious school- 
room contained — in the window stood three 
Uttle flower-pots with their names inscribed, 
Selina, Matilda, Alfred — Selina's contained 
a rose just opem'ng into bloom, and sadly 
requiring to be watered. 

Leila stood with the flower-pot in her 
hand when her papa entered the room ; she 
pointed to the name on it. ''Papa/' she 
said in a low voice, " might I take this with 
me ? See, it is just dying ; I could revive it^ 
and take such care of it, and if ever I meet 
my cousin Selina, I would give it to her 
again." 

To this arrangement Mr. Howard gave a 
willing assent ; he was happy that Leila had 
found an object of interest to console her ; 
he promised their attendant, that he would 
mention to the agent having carried away 
the flower-pot, and putting some money into 
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her hand and thanking her for the trouble 
she had taken^ they left the house. 

As soon, as they were again seated in the car- 
riage, Mr. Howard turned to Leila. " My dear 
child !" he said, you have met with a severe 
disappointment this day, and I am pleased 
with the manner in which you have home it. 
I did not tell you when you were giving 
way to tears and agitation, what I meant to 
do in consequence of what has happened, 
for I wished you to restrain yourself from a 
higher motive, from the conviction that it 
was your duty to do so ; but now that I see 
you not only calm, but cheerful again, you 
shall hear my plan — ^you like a plan, Leila, 
what do you think of the one I have now 
formed — what do you say to following your 
cousin Selina into Scotland ?" 

" papa ! what a plan — what a dear de- 
lightful plan ! and how happy Louisa will 
be, for she did not like going to Scotland 
because I was not to be there— now we can 
all go together in one of those swift coaches. 
May we set off to-morrow ?" 

" No, certainly not to-morrow ; you for- 
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get it may be eight or ten days before Mr» 
Stanley sends his address to the agents and 
we have already experienced enough of the 
difl&culty of tracing out our friends without 
a proper address, to risk setting off for 
Scotland; where, from their being strangers 
themselveSy it would be still more difficult 
to discover them. No, we shall remain in 
London till we have certain information about 
them. I would therefore advise you, my love, 
to banish this constant idea of meeting with 
your cousin Selina, as much as possible 
from your mind at present, and to enjoy the 
many new objects of interest which are around 
you." 

" Yes, papa> I will ; now that I know that 
I cannot meet my cousin Selina for a time, 
it is quite different. I will look about me 
a great deal and be amused ; but^ papa, if the 
new objects are all those people in the Parks, 
how can I love them all, and be interested 
in them ? If they are all good, I am sure I am 
glad that there are so many good people in 
the world ; but, papa, it is difficult ' to love 
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my neighbours as myself/ now that I have got 
so many neighbours." 

Before Leila had at all settled this diffi- 
cult pointy they found themselves again in 
the Park, and that part of her resolution, 
namely, that she would look about her and 
be amused, she certainly did put into im- 
mediate execution — she jumped about firom 
side to side of the carriage, putting her head 
first out of one window and then at the 
other, gazing after all the little girls she 
saw, and smiling to several of them ; and by 
the time they reached Mivart's Hotel, Leila 
was in such a flow of spirits that Louisa, who 
ran to meet her, never for a moment 
doubted that she had had the happiest 
of all possible meetings with her cousin 
Selina. 

*' Well, Leila !" she exclaimed, " how do 

you like her, and is she tall, or just your 

size, and what did she say when she first saw 

you ?" 

Louisa s astonishment was great, when Leila 

entered upon the history of her disappoint- 
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ment, and gave a detailed account of all that 
had happened. 

" poor Leila !" she exclaimed, '* how 
9orrowful you must have felt, and to see only 
the room where Selina had heen; and the 
rose-tree half dead, — how could you hear it, 
and how can you he in such good spirits now 
— how do you manage, Leila, to get out of 
your grief so quick ?" 

" Indeed, Louisa," Leila answered, " I did 
not hear it well at all at first ; I cried a great 
deal, and I felt as if I could have gone on 
being very sorrowful all my life — ^but you 
know papa has such a good way with me; 
he said something just to put me in mind 
that my disappointment came from God, 
and then 1 was comforted instantly, for I 
was sure that God must know best what 
sort of trial would be the right thing for 
me. You know, Louisa, it would be need- 
less for us to say in our prayer, * Thy 
will be done,' if we were not to be pa- 
tient when the trial does come to us; but 
do you know, I have some good news to 
tell you about this disappointment, which 
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will make you very glad that it has come to 
me?" 

" No, Leila ; I am sure that I am not 
glad that yon have heen disappointed; you 
have promised not to forget me when I 
am away in Scotland, and I wish Selina 
to be with you ; though you should love 
her ever so much, I am sorry she is to be 
away." 

" Yes, Louisa ; she is to be away — and 
you are to be away — and I am to be away 
also. We are all to be away together in 
Scotland. You never could have guessed 
such a plan as that; is it not a delightful 
one ? and all made up by my papa. We are 
to go to Scotland, Louisa, and find out my 
uncle and aunt there — papa has settled it, we 
are all to go together." 

Louisa sprang from her chair ; she clasped 
Leila round the neck, and kissed her, then 
danced about the room in an ecstacy of joy. 

Leila was astonished and delighted with 
this burst of affection in Louisa, and felt at 
that moment as if her cousin Selina could 
never be more dear to her. 
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CHAPTEE VI, 



Leila and Louisa were still talking of 
Scotland, and their happiness in the idea of 
being together there, when nurse entered the 
room, just returned from her morning s expe- 
dition : Leila flew to meet her. 

"Have you seen her, nurse — ^have you 
seen your cousin Betsy ?" she exclaimed. 

"Yes, Miss Leila, I have seen her," she 
joyfully answered. **And have you seen 
your cousin Selina ?" 

The good woman's spirits received an in- 
stant check, when Leila again gave' the de« 
tail of her disappointment ; hut the consola- 
tion to he derived from the expedition to 
Scotland was also mentioned, and then both 
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the little girls eagerly expressed a wish to 
hear every particular about cousiu Betsy. 

" Tell it us all, nurse — all your adven- 
tures ; begin at the very beginning," Leila 
exclaimed. 

" Indeed, Miss Leila, I cannot make many 
adventures of it — though it is not just a plain 
story either ; but I have seen my cousin, and 
a happy and a respectable woman she is, in 
the midst of her family." 

'^ But, nurse, that is not the right way at 
all to tell it — cannot you make it into a good 
long history ? Where did you go to firstr— 
who did you see— how did you find out it 
was your cousin Betsy ? 1 know now that she 
is a middle-aged woman, but there are such 
numbers of middle-aged women in the world ; 
I saw them in the Park to-day, it was fall of 
them." 

" Well, then. Miss Leila, if I am to begin 
at the very beginning ; I went first to West- 
minster." 

Leila clapped her hands. *^Now» that is 
right," she said ; ** I know by that beginning, 
you are going to tell it right now, and to 
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make it a good long story. Now we will not 
interrupt yoa any more. Ton went first to 
Westminster ?" 

" Yes, I went first to Westminster, for it 
was there I had last seen my cousin. Her 
husband is a carpenter, you know, and 
though I could not remember the number of 
the house, yet I thought I should know it 
again if I saw it; and the more especi* 
ally as my brother-in-law's shop was close 
beside it. Well, I walked away very briskly 
at first, and a good long step it is; but, 
dear bless my heart, how was it possible to 
get past these shops ? Anxious as I was to 
see my cousin, I stood gazing at these silks 
and satins in a kind of a bewilderment 
Twenty windows of plate-glass, Miss Leila 
and Miss Louisa, I counted in one shop at the 
comer of Begent Street ! Twenty windows 
full of silks, and satins, and ribbons! 0, 
such ribbons ! there were pink, and green, 
and blue — " 

" Well, nurse, never mind the ribbons, do 
go on about your cousin." 

'' Indeed, you are right. Miss Leila, it is 
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a folly to be taken up with these matters ; 
but after two years in a desert island, them 
ribbons do surprise you ; and one thing I 
am sure of — the Queen s own palace cannot 
equal those shops. Well, I got on by 
degrees, and as I got near Westminster, I 
thought less of the shops, and a great deal 
about my cousin; I thought that perhaps 
she might be away, or she might be sick, 
or she might be dead, and I was all in a 
tremble when I knocked at the door of a 
house, which I was sure was the one in 
which I had parted with her. But then 
there was no carpenters shop, and that 
made a kind of confusion in my mind. 
The door was opened by a little old wo- 
man, and I could see, at the first glance, 
there was little chance she had ever been 
my cousin. There was a pretty little fairy 
of a thing running at her side, and she kept 
looking up in my face, and when I asked 
if one Smith lived there, the clever little thing 
had her answer ready ; she said, ' There is 
only my father, Mr. Green, lives here, and 
he is not a dirty smith with black hands. 
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bat a clean tailor.' I coald not be angry 
with the little creature standing up for her 
own father; but I came away with a heavy 
heart, for all sorts of fancies were coming 
into my head, and I asked at all the houses 
near, and could near no tidings of my 
cousin and her family. At last it came into 
my mind, that I had once been with my 
cousin in a baker's shop at the comer of the 
street, where she was paying a bill; so I 
posted off there as hard as I could, and I 
was as glad when I saw the rolls and 
muffins in the window, as if I had found a 
treasure. The master himself was sitting in 
the shop reading the newspaper, and the 
moment I asked if he remembered a man 
of the name of Smith, who was a carpenter, 
and lived in the same street, he answered 
me that he had not just such a short 
memory as to forget his old friend John 
Smith ; that never was a more regular man 
in paying his bill of a Saturday night, than 
Smith ; and, although he did not see him 
often now, he had never lost sight of him. 
I told him he was married to my cousin. 
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And it was plain to see that he thought a 
great deal more of me after he heard that ; he 
took me into the parlour to his wife ; a nice 
dressy body she was ! with a most beautiful 
ribbon on her cap, and as civil to me as if I 
had been her sister. She asked me to stop 
and take a cup of tea with them. And dear 
me, Miss Leila, but it was wonderful to me 
to feel myself in my own country again, and 
just listening to the sort of pleasant chat I 
used to be so fond of." 

" And did you wait, nurse, to take a soci- 
able cup of tea, and to have a great deal of 
speaking about it ?" 

" No, indeed, Miss Leila, I did not. It 
was not for me to be giving them the trou- 
ble of making tea for me at such an early 
hour, and I had still a long journey be- 
fore me, for Mr. Brixton told me that John 
Smith lived now at Kensington, that before 
I came to the turn down to Edward Square 
I should pass a nursery-garden, and just 
near the gate of that there was a pretty 
small house looking into the garden, and 
that was John Smithes the carpenter. I 
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was for setting off again, for I was begin- 
ning to get rested by that time, but Mrs. 
Brixton would not hear of it till I had 
taken a mouthful of something, and she 
brought in from the shop a plate of buns, 
and handed them to me. Well, it was a 
wonder to myself, the effect them buns had 
on me ! they were as light as a feather, and 
yet they were like to stick in my throat; 
for there was a conviction to me then, that 
I was in my own dear country again ! 
but them buns brought many a thought to 
my mind ! I struggled to compose myself, 
and Mrs. Brixton thought it was my long 
walk in the heat that had flustered me, and 
she proposed to her husband, that I should 
go as far as Knightsbridge in what they 
call an omnibus. He went out to get it for 
me, but before I had time to thank Mrs. 
Brixton for all her kindness, we heard 
them calling to us to make haste, and there 
was standing at the door, what looked to 
me like a waggon for wild beasts, and a 
man hanging outside, holding up his finger 
in the air, like a distracted creature. Whe- 
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ther this man or Mr. Brixton pushed me in 
at the door^ (for indeed it was not done in 
a civil manner,) I never could find out; but 
before I felt sure I v^as out of Mrs. Brix- 
ton's parlour, I found myself plumped down 
on an old gentleman's knee! I never was 
more ashamed in all my life ; and I 
scrambled down by his side as fast as ever 
I could, and begged his pardon again and 
again, but he would not hear of it. He 
said he had just come out to see the worlds 
and he saw I was a stranger like himself, 
and probably not accustomed to that sudden 
mode of entry. So I took courage, and 
began to look about me; and, dear me, 
what a variety of pleasant company there 
seemed to be ! There were ladies that had 
bonnets dressed up with ribbons, that were 
just surprising; they must have been 
trimmed up for the ride, for the sun seemed 
never to have lighted upon them. And 
there were most respectable gentlemen, 
and some of them so handsomely dressed ; 
and there was one young gentleman oppo* 
site to me, and a handsome creature that 
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was, and I thought to myself, O what a 
proud and a happy woman that young 
man s mother must be ! Everything he had 
on was of the very best, and he had a 
flower in his button-hole, and a beautiful 
breast-pin, and such a pleasant innocent 
face ! I could not take my eyes off him. 
Well, he seemed in no ways proud either. 
He sat between a little boy and a country- 
looking woman, with a basket covered with 
a white napkin ; and the young gentleman 
was as civil, as possible to this woman, and 
would have her put her basket between his 
legs, as it would stand more conveniently 
there, and be in no one's way. We drove 
on most pleasantly for some time, when I 
heard a kind of suppressed laugh amongst 
the company, and the old gentleman next 
me jogged my elbow, and directed my eyes 
to my opposite neighbour. 0, Miss Leila, 
what did I see coming out of that elegant 
young man's pocket, but the head of a 
hen! The creature was stretching out its 
neck, looking about it from side to side, and 
the little boy was slyly taking out the 
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button that was keeping it down in the 
pocket. At that very minute the woman 
got her eyes upon it; 'My good gracious 
me!' she cried out, 'my black- tapped hen 
in the young gentleman's pockety as I am 
a living woman !' At that moment out flew 
the hen, and perched on the head of an 
old gentleman with a wig, who sat at the 
top of the coach ; up got the young man, 
and made a bolt through the door ; the long 
thin creature that was dangling outside 
was thrown down into the dusty road; 
he sprang to his feet, and in a moment 
he was hanging on again like a squirrel, 
and bawh'ng to the driver to stop, and 
loudly demanding of us what had happened ; 
but all the gentlemen were in fits of laugh- 
ter, chasing the hen which was flying from 
head to head, frantic amongst the ladies 
bonnets, and nobody could give an answer; 
and before I knew where I was, the same 
dangling fellow hurried me out of the om- 
nibus at Knightsbridge, and left me stand- 
ing in the middle of the street, and never 
shall I know in this world, if that woman 
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ever got her blaok-tapped hen safe into her 
basket again." 

Tbe little girls were greatly amused with 
this history. "-How could you tell us, 
nurse, you had not many adventures ?" they 
both exclaimed ; " and, now, do go on, for 
you have not come to your cousin Betsey 
yet. 

" No, but I am not far from that part of 
my story now. When I got my senses 
about me again, I thought over all Mr. 
Brixton had told me, and I went briskly 
forward, looking for the nursery-garden. 
It was a pretty good step on, but I came to 
the house at last; and a tidy-looking place 
it was. One of the windows was open, and 
a pretty little girl, about your age. Miss 
Leila, sat sewing at it. I looked at her 
earnestly, and then I asked her, if her mo- 
ther's name was Smith ? 

" * My grandmother's name is Smith,' she 
answered so pleasantly, * and if you will 
step in and rest a little, she will be at home 
in a few minutes.' She ran to open the 
door, and 0, Miss Leila ! where was I sit- 
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tjng the next moment^ bat in my own grand- 
mother's arm-chair! How I got into that 
chair, whether little Milly, (for Milly was 
her name, God bless her!) whether little 
Milly bid me sit down, or whether I stam- 
mered into that chair myself, passes my 
comprehension ; but there I was sitting with 
her little round oak table at my side. And 
what was hanging on the wall, Miss Leila — 
what was hanging on the wall bat my great- 
great-grandmothef s silk bag of her mar- 
riage gown; I started up and got it into 
my hands ; I kissed it as if it had been a 
living thing, and then I just took a good 
hearty cry. Little Milly looked at me with 
a very anxious face ; she seemed frightened, 
and getting up hastily, she ran to the door. 
I heard her whispering to some one, and 
then came the answer, in a voice that went 
to my very heart, — * Out of her mind, did 
you say, Milly ? poor creature, we must be 
gentle with her; but the silk bag, did you 
say ? that must be got back from her at all 
risks/ The door of the room was pushed 
open, and my cousin was at my side. I 
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Started up and got hold of both her hands, 
' Gently, gently, my good woman,' she said, 
holding me back. '0 that it should come 
to this !' I exclaimed : ^ that you should call 
me a good woman ! cousin Betsy ! and 
have you forgot your own Milly, although 
she is an old woman now T ' Well, but 
misses — ' it is impossible for me to tell you 
all that passed. She knew me in a moment, 
for I am not so much changed either; in- 
deed she says I look just surprising; and 
when I told her I had been living out of a 
christian land, and in the caves of the earth, 
dear me how she held up her hands and 
eyes ! and Milly, the little fairy, stood at 
my side, gazing up in my face ; and I never 
could tell her enough about you, Miss Leila, 
and your rabbit-skin frock and your bonnet 
with the parrot-trimming; and when I 
came to the story of the needle sticking in 
Dash's nose, she laughed till the tears came 
into her eyes. we had a most pleasant 
chat ! and if your papa has no objections, I 
am to go back to-morrow to my dinner ; 
and little Milly sends a most particular in- 

G 
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yitadon to Dash too. I am glad Dash has 
an invitation, poor creature ! for he has a 
very dull time of it here, and will be much 
the better for a little diversion; behaving 
himself always in this fine hotel, is a sore 
change from mastering it at pleasure over 
his own island, as we may call it; for in- 
deed, Miss Leila, I often thought Dash had 
more to say than any of us there. I hope 
your papa will have no objections to let him 
go, poor beast" 

" He will not have any objection, I am sure 
he will not !" Leila exclaimed ; " but I will 
run and ask him, for I hear him going up 
stairs at this moment." 

The next day was Sunday, and Leila, fpr 
the first time, entered the house of God. It 
was an impressive moment to both father 
and child. Mr. Howard felt Leila's little 
hand tremble in his as he led her up the 
aisle, and his own emotion was not inferior 
to hers. An answer of peace had been 
vouchsafed to his earnest prayer : in safety 
he had been led through the wilderness, 
and permitted again to enter his Father's 
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house, to kneel with his child before the 
throne of Him who inhabiteth eternity, and 
to renew the vow he had made, that every 
faculty of his soul should be devoted to lead- 
ing that precious child as a lamb into the 
flock of Christ. 

Previous to the commencement of the 
service, a band of youthful voices sung the 
morning hymn, and Leila, for the first 
time, looked up; her eyes filled with tears, 
as the swelling strain seemed to rise to 
heaven, then sinking into silence, the cler- 
gyman rose, and addressed the people : — 
" If we say that, we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us ; but if 
we confess our sins. He is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us firom 
all unrighteousness." 

Leila's agitation increased as she listened 
to the solemn tone of deep devotion with 
which those words were uttered, and her 
father turned towards her in much anxiety ; 
but struggling with her emotion^ she so far 
overcame it, as to be able to listen to the 
rest of the service with apparent calmness, 

o 2 
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although many parts of it gave rise to such 
feelings of holy awe, as she had never before 
experienced. 

" Papa," she observed on their return 
home, " I remember when we were in the 
island, you said that if ever you were per- 
mitted again to enter the house of God, it 
would be to you the greatest consolation 
and joy. Was it a consolation to you to-day, 
papa ?" 

" Yes, my dear child, my whole heart was 
overflowing with joy and gratitude ; and 
many were the earnest prayers which I this 
day offered up at a throne of grace for you, 
my Leila.** 

*' And I prayed for you also, papa. I 
asked God to bless you, and to keep you 
always with me, as he did in the island ; but, 
papa, I did not feel joy, I felt afraid. I re- 
membered the text which says, ' For where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.* And 
I felt, papa, that I was not good like you, to 
stand before God.'* 

" My dearest Leila, you must not think 
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Dae good or pure in the sight of God, no 
human being is so. We all have erred and 
gone astray ; there is sin even in our best 
actions^ and our holiest moments. Our 
hearts can never be perfect in the sight of a 
perfect God." 

*'Ye8, papa, Grod is perfectly holy, and 
that is why I am sometimes afraid that he will 
not go on forgiving, if we are always falling 
into sin, even in our holiest moments ; that is 
a sad thought, papa." 

'' Yes, my child, it is a sad thought ; and 
without faith in our Saviour Jesus Christ, it 
would be a thought of despair. God is not 
only perfectly holy, but also perfectly just ; 
and perfect justice cannot forgive sin, or 
admit the sinner to happiness without an 
atonement; but the righteousness of One 
who has never sinned has been procured for 
us, and clad in the righteousness of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, we njay safely appear in 
the sight of a pure and holy God. Apply 
to him^ my child^ lean upon him and love 
him. He will be your righteousness, your 
alva tion, your exceeding great reward. Do 
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you remember, Leila, those blessed words ? 
' Fear thou not, for I am with thee ; be not 
dismayed, for I am thy God. I will 
strengthen thee, yea, I will help thee, yea, I 
will uphold thee, with the right hand of my 
righteousness/ " 

" Yes, papa, I remember them, and I like 
so much to hear you say them. Always 
when you speak good to me, I feel as if you 
were just setting me up in goodness ; but I 
go away to my book or to my amusement 
with Louisa, and then nurse often comes 
and snatches me off to my work ; and 
though I try to walk away quietly, papa, 
sometimes I could just dance with passion. 
I think nurse has a way of making me angry 
more than anybody, and yet she is very kind 
to me, too." 

" Yes, Leila, nurse is sincerely attached to 
you, and you owe her a great deal of grati- 
tude ; and although I allow she is not always 
quite judicious in her management of you, 
yet still that is no excuse for your getting 
into- a passion when she does thwart your 
wishes : — ^you should consider it as a useful 
trial, and bear it patiently." 
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" A useful trial, papa ! then I will bear it 
patiently, for I know I should have trials. It 
was a good plan in you, papa, to tell me it is 
a trial, and now I will go away to nurse this 
moment;" and Leila flew off, evidently in 
high hopes that nurse might be even more 
provoking than usual, and her new motive for 
patient endurance should be instantly called 
into action. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Several days bad passed, when one 
morning Mr. Howard went into the city 
on business, and Mrs. Selby having taken 
Louisa to visit some of her relations, Leila 
was left alone. She amused herself at first 
by reading, and then worked a little; but 
getting rather tired of such rational em- 
ployments, she pushed a chair towards the 
window, and standing upon it, she looked 
over the blind into the street. For some 
time she was much amused by the gay car- 
riages which were every moment passing, 
and extremely interested by several groups 
of children beautifully dressed, who passed 
the window. Such bonnets, such cloak e. 
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Leila had never seen anything like them 
before; but suddenly her attention was ar- 
rested by a group of a very different nature. 
A young girl, without bonnet or cloak of 
any kind, with a gown in tatters hanging 
loosely about her, was leaning on the arm of 
a poor sickly-looking boy, and leading by the 
hand a little girl about Leila s own age ; the 
child had neither shoes nor stockings, and her 
short petticoat (for frock she had none) scarce 
covered her poor little limbs. She gazed up 
in Leila's face with a beseeching look, and 
dropping a curtsey, held out her thin small 
hand. 

"O poor child!" Leila exclaimed, "what 
is it you wish me to give you ? why have you 
not got proper clothes ?*' 

But the little girl could not hear her ; she 
still continued gazing up at the window; 
her lips moved, she seemed to be address- 
ing her. Leila put her ear close to the 
glass, then suddenly jumping from the chair, 
she rushed into the passage and flew to the 
door. 

" What you have been saying to me, little 
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girl ?" 8he said ; " and what is the matter 
with you ?" 

"She is starving, miss!" the elder girl 
replied ; '* none of us have had a morsel 
of food since yesterday." 

" Not a morsel of food since yesterday ! 
how dreadful ! O come into this room with 
me, and I will give you some ; they have 
just put luncheon on the tahle> and you shall 
all have some of it." 

Leila s guests were too polite to refuse so 
kind an offer, they followed her into the room. 

She seated them at the tahle, and the slices of 
cold meat and other good things which had 
heen placed there to await the return of 
Captain and Mrs. Selhy, disappeared with 
a velocity which surprised Leila; hut her 
astonishment knew no bounds when, upon 
her attempting to cut a slice of cold chicken 
for the little girl, the hoy started up, and 
seizing the whole fowl, and stuffing it into 
his pocket, remarked that he would cut it 
up much better for his sister at home. 

"They must be hungry, very hungry," 
thought Leila^ "but still it is not kind to 
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leave no chicken for Captain and Mrs. 
Selby and my papa; and then their hands 
are not clean, and they eat ^ith their 
fingers; it is not nice in them to do that." 
Leila was beginning to feel that the man- 
ners of her new acquaintances were not 
quite what she had been accustomed to. 
Yet still the little girl interested her; had 
her face been tolerably clean, she would 
have been a pretty child; her mild blue 
eyes were constantly fixed on Leila with 
an imploring look. She did not attempt 
to touch anything till it was given her : and 
when Leila found, upon inquiry, that she 
wore only a petticoat, because she had no 
frock in her possession, she instantly pro- 
posed supplying her from her own ward- 
robe. 

"And a frock also for me," exclaimed 
the elder girl. 

"And a coat for me, lady," added the 
boy. 

Leila paused. "My frocks would not 
fit you," she said, addressing the girl, " and 
I do not wear coats, — ^I have none." 
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** Then bring us a blanket !" they both 
cried out at once, and followed her to the 
door; ** surely in this large house, there are 
blankets enough to spare. Bring us a 
blanket, lady, I say," repeated the boy, in 
a tone more of command than entreaty. 

Leila felt afraid for a moment, but rally* 
ing her courage, she stood stilly and turning 
round, said in a calm determined voice, '' I 
will bring one of my frocks for the little 
girl because they are my own, but I will 
bring no blanket, the blankets are not 
mine. If I were to take a blanket from 
the bed, the people in this house would 
make a bill." 

The last words were uttered in so solemn 
a tone of voice, that Leila had left the 
room some minutes before the boy re- 
covered from his astonishment ; then burst- 
ing into a rude laugh, he returned to the 
table, and thrusting a couple of silver 
spoons into his pocket, he remarked, " I 
shall have a coat and a blanket too, before 
this night is over, or I am mistaken. Make 
a bill indeed !" 
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"0 don't, don't do that!" the little girl 
exclaimed ; "' she is so kind and good to us. 
You must not steal her spoons ; I will tell 
her if you do." 

" Steal her spoons ! for the life that is in 
your hody, let me hear you say that word 
again. You will tell her, will you ? Tell 
her then, and I promise you it will be the 
last tale you will have to tell ; I will find a 
way to close that mouth of yours." He 
lifted his hand in a threatening attitude ; 
the child trembled violently. At that mo- 
ment Leila entered the room, holding the 
frock in her hand. 

" Poor little girl !" she said, " you are 
trembling with cold, because you have got 
no frock. But you will soon be warm 
now ;" and putting her frock into the hands 
of the elder girl, she begged her to tie it 
on. Leila was so deeply interested in this 
operation, as to be unconscious of nurse's 
entrance, till she stood before her." 

"Am I alive, or am I in a dream ?" ex- 
claimed the astonished woman ; " do I see 
my child, my young lady, Miss Leila, Miss 
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Leila Howard, shut up in a room with 
three heggars off the streets of London ! 
Is that young ragamuffin/' she continued, 
turning to the boy, "fit company for my 
master's daughter, the daughter of the 
Honourable Mr. Howard ? O that I should 
live to see it! And the luncheon on the 
table, and all the dishes pulled about ; and 
the silver spoons! who knows if the silver 
spoons are all there? Thomas, Thomas, I 
say! come here, come quick, and count 
your spoons !" 

The words were scarcely uttered, when 
the boy made a sudden spring; the nurse 
attempted to seize him ; but shaking her 
off, he drew the two silver spoons from his 
pocket, and throwing them to the other 
end of the room, and darting forward fol- 
lowed by his sister, he almost overthrew 
Mr. Howard in the passage, and was the 
next moment in the street. Mr. Howard 
entered the room and stood mute with 
astonishment. The little girl stood up on a 
chair, arrayed in one of Leila's white cam- 
bric muslin frocks, the sleeves tucked up 
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¥rith blue ribbons, and the skirt half a 
quarter shorter than the dark-coloured pet- 
ticoat patched with red, which hung down 
below. Leila herself was seated on the 
ground covering her face with her hands, 
and nurse stood in the middle of the floor, 
gazing upon two silver spoons, which she 
held in her hand, and with a face as red as 
the patches on the little girl's petticoat. 

Leila looked up as her papa advanced into 
the room. '* papa," she said in a perturbed 
voice, " what is all this that has come upon 
me ? Have I done right or have I done 
wrong ? You know, papa, the Bible tells us 
to give to every one that asks, and if the coat 
is taken, to give the cloak also ; and you said 
I must not take it literal, but only the spirit ; 
and I thought, papa, to give my frock to 
this poor little girl must be the spirit. O 
papa, if you knew how vexing it is to me 
to be in the world now that I ^ am in it — 
and I used to wish for it so much, but 
now I go stammering about in it, never 
knowing whether I am right or whether I 
am wrong. If it were not that I am looking 
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about for my cousin Selina, and that she 
must he somewhere in it, the good plan 
for me would be to go back to our island. 
I knew the right much better there, and 
when I did not, you had more time to 
explain and to tell me. Are you angry 
with me too, papa? Nurse is very, very 
angry." 

"And is it wonderful that I should be 
angry?" exclaimed the perturbed woman; 
'* look at these spoons, sir ?" she continued, 
turning to Mr. Howard, "look at them in 
my hand ; they have been preserved a 
living miracle; but where were they five 
minutes ago, sir ? in that young ragamuf- 
fin's pocket. Yes, sir, in his young raga- 
muffin pocket. Grant me patience, I am 
losing the powers of my mother's tongue ; 
in the young ragamuffin's pocket, I should 
say, sir. And where was Miss Leila How- 
ard ? at the table, sir — at the luncheon 
tabic with three of the principal beggars 
off the streets of London. And where is 
the fowl, the handsome beautiful cold fowl 
that I saw in perfection with my blessed 
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eyes, not half an hour ago ! not a wing, 
not a leg remaining ! not so much as a 
merrythought I Gone, sir, gone ! bodily 
gone, sir! And this young miss, that's 
hiding her face, as well she may, and Miss 
Leila's frock, her newest, most fashion- 
ablest, most beautifuUest, muslin frock, above 
that handsome slip of red and blue flannel. 
O how well it looks ! Come forward, come 
forward, miss, and shew yourself; a fit com- 
panion for my master s daughter !" 

The child, who, while Leila was address- 
ing her father, had slid from the chair on 
which she had been perched, now ad- 
vanced from the comer, in which in vain 
she had been attempting to conceal herself, 
and falling on her knees before Mr. How- 
ard, she looked up through her tears. 

" Pity, pity me !" she said—'' take oflf 
the frock, I did not ask for it, — I did not 
steal the spoons ! No father ! no mother ! 
nobody to be kind to me now — O if I could 
die too ! for God does not love me, though 
mother said he would — but cruel people 
have got hold of me, and he does not save 
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me, though I try to pray. Must I go into 
the streets — must I go back to them 
again ?" 

The last words seemed addressed to nurse ; 
the child had turned towards her with an 
imploring look. 

That look to the frantic nurse seemed as 
oil upon the angry waves. " Poor child !" 
she said, "I have cruelly wronged you — O 
that my wicked tongue should have said a 
disrespectful word, even of that little scrimp 
blue flannel petticoat of yours ! not that it 
is altogether blue either, for it is strangely 
patched, but that is less your fault than your 
misfortune, poor thing ! and a christian wo- 
man like me might have remembered, that 
it is not ' the plaiting of hair or putting on 
of apparel, but a meek and a quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.' 
I have been a sinful woman with regard to 
you, and your poor little rags of clothing; 
but them silver spoons overset my judgment 
quite and entirely ; but it is not by me .you 
will ever be thrust into the street again, 
should it not be my master s pleasure, and 
yet what can we do in such a case ?" 
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Leila lifted the child's poor little thin 
hand and placed it in her father's. '^ O be a 
friend to her, papa !" she said ; " do not put 
her away — let her stay with us, that we may 
teach her to know God better — she does not 
know that He is always kind. Will you 
consent, papa — will you say yes ?" 

"My dear child," Mr. Howard answered, 
"I will not forsake this poor little child, 
but the idea of her remaining with us re- 
quires consideration ; she has a brother and 
sister, and I fear has been in sad com- 
pany." 

" O no, no ! I have no brother, no sister," 
exclaimed the child ; " they made me «ay so — 
they forced me to tell lies, though I wished 
to say what was true." 

The poor little girl then, in answer to Mr. 
Howard's questions, gave a short account 
of her melancholy story. The first sorrow 
she had ever known, was in witnessing her 
mother's tears, when her father left them to 
accompany the soldiers; frequent tidings 
had been at first received from the wanderer, 
but after a silence of more than a year, a 
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letter reached them which had filled the 
heart of the anxions wife with sorrow. Her 
poor husband was returniDg from India with 
the loss of an arm, and a constitation 
shattered by severe illness : he did not ask 
bis wife to meet him in England, but be 
mentioned the ship in which he was to sail, 
and the probable time of bis arrival; and 
he espressed so many fears leat he should 
not be able to proceed to Scotland, or ever 
to see her again, that she did not hesitate 
for a moment. Disposing of a few of the 
articles of her comfortably furnished cottage, 
she raised a small stun, which, added to the 
money she had been able to save, by taking 
in work, amounting altogether to what ap- 
peared to her a fortune ; and taking her child 
with her, she proceeded to London. The 
people with whom she lodged treated her 
with apparent kindness, yet she felt as if 
something was concealed under their honied 
words. The little she saw of their children, 
a son and daughter, did not please her ; they 
t appear to be such companions as she 
approve of for her little Amy; hut 
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they went out early and returned late, and 
there was, in fact, little or no intercourse 
between the young people. There seemed 
several mysterious circumstances connected 
with this daily disappearance, which she 
could not account for; the mother assured 
her they went to school, but their conversa- 
tion gave few indications of so close an ap- 
plication to literature; their intimate know- 
ledge of the domestic establishments of 
several of the nobility astonished her, and 
the expensive articles of food which fre- 
quently appeared at supper, such as cold 
fowl, savoury jelly, &c., seemed strangely at 
variance with the uncomfortable and even 
squalid appearance of the house : untidy as 
the dress of the girl generally was, she had 
reason to suppose that an evening toilet took 
place before she presented herself to the 
family ; for going one night unexpectedly 
into her room, she found her in the act of 
pulling off a gown, which seemed very much 
as if it would have fallen off without any 
such assistance, it was one complete mass of 
rags and tatters. These unaccountable cir- 
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cumstances dwelt unpleasantly upon her 
mind, till banished by an overwhelming 
sorrow. After many days of anxious ex- 
pectation^ the ship arrived, but her husband 
was not among the passengers ; all hope of 
ever seeing him again seemed from that mo- 
ment to have deserted her : death alone, she 
thought, could account for this delay ; and the 
sudden shock upon a frame already enfeebled 
by previous anxiety was too much for her ; a 
fever ensued, which terminated fatally, left 
her poor little girl a friendless orphan in the 
land of strangers ; herself a sincere and hum- 
ble Christian, she had laboured to implant deep 
religious feelings in the heart of her child ; 
and the agony of the poor little creature it 
is impossible to describe, when, in addition to 
her deep distress for her mother s death, the 
mask was laid aside, and she was told that 
she must either consent to go out into the 
street with the boy and girl, to beg and steal, 
and tell lies, or be left to perish with 
hunger. One miserable day had been 
spent in this manner, and she had wept and 
prayed as she thought in vain ; a second com- 
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menced, and ere its close, a kind and mer- 
ciful God had raised her up friends, who 
from that moment supplied all a parent's 
care to her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



This recital was not given by the poor 
child without many tears^ and Leila was much 
affected. 

" papa !** she said, '* how kind God has 
been to me ! He never has given me trials 
like this poor child ; He recovered you in the 
island, and gave you back to me, when you 
were passing away, papa; and He never 
has put me out into the street with wicked 
children ; it is not half a trial, nurse snatch- 
ing me away to my work ; I don't think any 
thing of it now that I know the grand trials 
of the world. Nurse never bid me steal, or 
perish with hunger. I used to think in the 
island that every child must be delightful. 
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but now I know them better. You used to 
tell me^ papa, about the wickedness of the 
human heart, but I did not think it was 
children's hearts, nor big people's hearts 
either ; I don t know whose hearts I thought 
it was ; I believe just people in the Bible, 
who were dead, now I see that there are 
living hearts that are wicked, and they may 
be ' going about, seeking whom they may 
devour;' but I will pray to God to make them 
good, and this little girl will pray too — ^you 
will teach her, papa." 

The child clasped her hands together, and 
looking up joyfully in Leila's face, she said, 
" I know how to say my prayers, and may I 
say them again ? I am so glad !" 

Mr. Howard felt assured, from all he saw, 
not only that the child's artless story was 
strictly true, but that she was not likely to 
prove in any way an improper associate for 
Leila. 

" Yes, poor child," he said, " you shall say 
your prayers again: and thank God for 
having delivered you from those wicked 
people; you shall now remain with us, and 
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we shall never forsake you as long as you 
are good and grateful. Leila/' he continued, 
^' I think we must ask nurse to instruct this 
little girl in all the duties of a little maid* 
She will make a nice attendant for you hy- 
and-bye, when nurse will be more occupied 
with household matters. Do you approve of 
this plan ?" 

" Yes, papa, it is a plan that is most ex- 
cellent, I think, and I will be as kind to her 
as ever I can be, and try to teach her as you 
teach me. I like her face, papa, — I am sure 
I should like it very much indeed, if it 
were not a little dirty, and her hands too, 
papa." 

" Miss Leila," observed nurse, " you 
should not make these remarks, it is not 
polite; the face and hands are dirty, to be 
sure, but, with my master's leave, I will soon 
make her look a very different child — come 
away with me. Amy — ^Amy is her name, sir, 
she tells me — come away. Amy, and let me 
get proper clothes put upon you. Yet 
where they are to come from it is hard to 
say, for Miss Leila's frocks are certainly not 
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the proper thing for you^ though I mean no 
unkindness." 

This diiKcult point Mr. Howard imme- 
diately settled^ by instructing nurse to pur- 
chase from a ready-made warehouse all that 
was necessary for the little girl. Nurse then 
taking her young charge by the hand left 
the room, while Leila flew oflf to inform 
Louisa (who at that moment was entering 
the house) of all that had taken place during 
her absence. 

On being dressed in her new clothes. Amy 
certainly did appear, as nurse had predicted, 
a very difierent child; with an expression 
of great gentleness and timidity, there yet 
was a look of much intelligence in her coun- 
tenance; she was much affected at first on 
haying her black frock put on, but the kind- 
ness of all around her soothed her sorrow : 
she had clung to Leila from the first for 
protection, and she now seemed to watch 
every look and movement, in the hope of 
making herself in some small degree useful to 
her. 

*' Might I assist you in making Miss 
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Leila s bed ?" she said to nurse the next morn- 
ing ; '' mother taught me to do that, and I 
could brush the carpet and make the room 
tidy. Might I place this little table in the 
window, and put her work-box upon it ? per- 
haps Miss Leila will come into her room after 
breakfast to work." 

To all these several propositions nurse 
gave a willing assent ; she was of a generous 
temper, and far from feeling afraid that her 
own importance would be lessened by the 
introduction of this little stranger into the 
family, she felt pleased to have the direction 
of one who seemed likely to do such credit to 
her instructions. 

Miss Leila did come into her room after 
breakfast, but sitting quietly down to her 
work, appeared to make no part of her in* 
tentions; she jumped several times about 
the room, first on one foot, then on the other, 
beating time with her hand, and giving a 
little shout at every turn. " I am getting 
out my spirits," said she, " for I have been 
standing quite still for a long time, saying a 
lesson to papa." 
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Amy, who had been seated at work, rose on 
her entrance and stood behind the chair. 

" Come forward, Amy," she said, '' that 
I may see you well. how nice and pretty 
you look — and I am so glad to see you here, 
and to think that you will never go away 
again into the streets, and be with cruel 
people.'* 

Amy lifted Leila s hand, and suddenly let it 
drop again. 

" Why do you do that, Amy ?" Leila in- 
quired, " what were you going to do with my 
hand ?" 

Amy had no voice to answer, but she 
took Leila's hand again, and pressed it to her 
lips. 

" You are a kind little girl. Amy, but 
you must not cry, for I cannot bear you to 
be sorry. Now you see that God is always 
kind, and that he did hear your prayers : 
the Bible says, ' His ear is not heavy that 
he cannot hear' — that means that he always 
hstens, but he does not answer if it is not 
the right thing for us; he did not answer 
you at first ; he gave you the trial first, and 
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then he gave you the friends; that was to 
make you good^ ^^$> ^^^ patient and trust- 
ful in Him — do you understand me ? this is 
the way papa explains things to me. Now, 
come and hop round the room, it is a very 
nice play." 

Amy still hung back, but Leila would take 
no denial, and Louisa entering at this moment, 
soon made a third in this interesting employ- 
ment. 

They were all three hopping vigorously 
when a waiter tapped at the door, and inquired 
if Miss Howard knew where her papa was. 
Leila did not ; he had gone out, she said, but 
promised to return soon, and take her out to 
walk in the Park, and nurse also had gone out 
to a shop to change a pair of shoes which were 
too small for Amy. 

" Then what is to be done, miss ?" he con- 
tinued, " there is a waggon load at the door 
of birds and animals, and the man declares 
they are all for Mr. Howard, and must be 
received." 

" My pets, my pets !" Leila exclaimed, and 
rushed down stairs into the passage. 
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Mr. Mivart stood at the street-door the 
picture of dismay. '^ This must be a mis- 
take," he said, " we cannot receive this 
strange collection of live stock." 

" sir, sir !" Leila exclaimed, " it is not 
stock, it is my pets — ^my pets firom the island 
— my birds, my blue parrots, my green parrots, 
my turtle doves, my white hens, my little kids 
— sir, have pity, do not send them away ! 
She clasped his knees, and looked up implor- 
ingly in his face, with the tears fast running 
down her cheeks." 

At this moment the waggoner advanced, 
carrying a beautiful white kid. " There," he 
said, "I have had more trouble with this 
creature than all the rest of them ; I was 
obliged to tie it hand and foot." 

Leila sprang to her feet, and stretching 
out her arms to receive her favourite, she 
lavished upon it the fondest caresses, while 
the affectionate animal seemed equally re- 
joiced to see her again. The passage was 
soon filled with cages and baskets — and hens 
were cackling, and turtle-doves were cooing, 
and who can describe the picture or the 
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mixture of strange sounds ? A cage of 
parrots was placed close to where Mr. Mi- 
vart stood, when one of them flying to the 
side of the cage, and flapping its wings, 
and stretching out its scarlet throat, ex- 
claimed, 

'' Breakfast^ if you please — ^I am a pretty 
creature !" 

Was it in nature that such an appeal in 
such a place could be withstood ? Mivart was 
fairly vanquished, and it was soon arranged 
that the cages of little birds and the principal 
pets were to be deposited in a small empty 
room, next to Leila's bed-room, and the 
others were to be taken care of below 
stairs. The three little girls were most active 
in giving assistance in these arrangements : 
the cages and baskets were quickly carried up 
stairs, various kinds of food were provided, 
and Leila stood again in the midst of her pets, 
looking round upon them with eyes of love 
and pleasure. 

" But a change came o'er the spirit of her dream !" 

" Ah, Louisa !" she said, " they are not 
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80 happy here as in the island ! There the 
hlae air was above them, their carpet was 
bright flowers, and they flew merrily 
among the green branches ! Sometimes 
they would dart up into the far-off sky as 
if to kiss the sun, then lower and lower they 
would sink again into their bed of flowers ! 
They were always joyful there, and I was 
happy in their joy. But see here, how dull 
they look, and how they beat about these 
narrow cages ! they want to come to me, 
and they cannot. They were happier in 
the ship than this ; for often I shut the door 
of the cabin, and let them fly about, and 
then they would perch upon my shoulder, and 
eat out of my hand, as they used to do be- 
fore. Louisa, I know what I will do ; I have 
thought of something — I know a plan. We 
will bring all the baskets and cages into 
the bed-room^ and put them into my large 
bed; we then will get in ourselves, and 
tuck aU the curtains round; then we will 
let them out to fly about, and we shall all 
be together in one large cage as merry as 

I 
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can be. Do you think it is a good plan^ 
Louisa ?*' 

*' Yes, Leila, I think it will be most de- 
lightful. What do you think. Amy ; will you 
help us ?" 

Amy did not venture on an opinion ; but 
seeing Leila and Louisa immediately begin 
to put their plan in execution, she gave 
willing assistance, and looked quite as much 
delighted as either of them. 

The cages were quickly conveyed into the 
bed-room, the little girls gut into the bed, 
and the birds were let out; and such a 
cooing of turtle-doves, and screaming of 
parrots, and giggling of little girls, never 
was heard before in any bed or land. They 
were still in the height of their glee, when 
the bed-room door opened, and Mr. Howard 
was heard calling out, 

*' Where are you, Leila ? are you ready 
to — " to walk, he would have said, but the 
volume of strange sounds which met his 
ear for a moment, struck him speechless ; 
then advancing towards the bed, and un- 
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drawing the curtains, he stood transfixed 
with astonishment; but when the next mo- 
ment his old friend the parrot perched upon 
his head, calling out, *' Good morning, Mr. 
Howard," the merriment of the three little 
girls knew no bounds ; long and heartily 
did they laugh, and often in vain did Leila 
attempt an explanation before she found 
voice to give it. It was impossible to be 
angry with all this. Attracted by the re- 
peated bursts of merriment, Captain Selby 
had almost immediately followed Mr. How- 
ard into the room, and he was soon fore- 
most in the race after the fugitives, who, on 
the curtain being withdrawn, had darted to 
the light, and were now flying about in all 
directions; but another and another were 
added to the group. Nurse next made 
her appearance, followed by Dash ; she 
advanced to the middle of the room, and 
there -she stood without uttering one word ; 
pleasure and astonishment at seeing many 
of her favourites again, and grief and hor- 
ror at sundry saucers of bread and milk 
overturned upon the beautiful counterpane, 
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struck her speechless; but Dash's feelings 
were those of unmixed delight: dashing 
forward with one short bark of joy, he 
threw himself upon the ground ; it was the 
royal call for his feathered favourites. 
Down they flew and perched upon his back, 
as in former sunny hours. For a moment 
Leila seemed transported to her island- 
home. It was too much; throwing her 
arms round the neck of the faithful animal 
she bent her head upon him, and burst into 
tears. 

As soon as she was composed again, and 
the pets were restored to the apartment 
allotted to them, she gave her papa an 
account of all that had taken place. Mr. 
Howard fully entered into Mr. Mivart's 
feelings ; he was awaxe, that however indul- 
gent he had been to Leila, providing lun- 
cheon for beggars, and bed-rooms for so 
many birds and animals, were unusual calls 
on his hospitality, and could not be agree- 
able to him; and he would immediately 
have taken measures for providing country 
lodgings for her pets during their stay in 
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London, had it not been that he found that it 
would be now of short duration, as he had 
that morning obtained intelligence of Mr. 
Stanley's address, and of his being established 
with his family a short distance from Edin- 
burgh. / 

Having purchased a comfortable travelling 
carriage, he proposed that in a couple of days 
they should set out for Scotland; and the 
other members of their establishment, the 
various birds and animals, should be sent 
down by sea, Leila was in ecstasies of joy. 
" Papa, dear papa !" she cried, "my happiness 
has come at last ! my greatest happiness ! I 
shall see my cousin Selina ! very certainly I 
shall see her now. How good God has been 
to me ! everything he has done ! almost I can- ' 
not count it up 1 He has sent a little maid, 
and saved her from the wicked ; he has sent 
me my pets ; he is sending me Selina ! he is 
making it a joyful day, and everything that I 
can I will do to please him. But nurse is 
not looking quite happy, papa, and I know 
why; she is sorry because I have done a 
wrong thing ; I put the saucers of bread and 
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milk on my bed^ and the parrots have spilt 
them over the beautiful counterpane. I know, 
nurse, that it is vexing to you, but I will try 
all I can to put it right again, and Amy will 
help me ; for although Amy is not much taller 
than I am, she is very clever about a room, 
and knows how to make it tidy." 

Nurse felt that this was no time for clouds 
to rest on any brow ; she gave Leila a smile 
which set all to rights again. 

" Now you have got your good-natured face 
on again," Leila continued, " and I am as 
happy as can be. So come. Amy, and let us 
make it all look very nice." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



Various arrangements were made during 
the two following days, and early on the 
morning of the third, Leila stepped into the 
travelling carriage to accompany her papa to 
Scotland. She had heen a good deal disap- 
pointed at first on hearing that Captain and 
Mrs. Selhy and Louisa were not to leave 
London till some time after them; hut she 
soon got reconciled to the idea, and the part- 
ing was far from a mournful one. 

** I think, papa," she said, as soon as they 
were seated in the carriage, " it is just as well 
that Louisa does not go with us now, 
and even it is a little hetter ; for now, you 
know, I shall be thinking always of cousin 
Selina, and I am full of happiness about 
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that ; then I can tell Selina about Louisa, and 
that will be another pleasure when she comes ; 
so I have my present happiness, and my hap- 
piness that is coming. I am quite set up in 
joy, papa." 

" Yes, Leila, aryd I trust you do not forget 
from whom all your happiness comes ; I hope 
you do not forget to be grateful." 

" Indeed, papa, I do not ; always when I 
am in bed, before I go to sleep, I think over 
all my happiness ; I think of it often in the 
day ; and thank God' for giving it to me ; 
but I think of it most at night, and say a 
longer prayer when everything is still about 
me. Since Amy came I have thought of it a 
great deal more ; for her trials have been such 
large ones ; wandering about in the streets 
without shoes, and with a dirty face— no 
dinner to eat, and what is worse than any- 
thing, nobody to love her ; but she has got 
very well out of them now, papa, and she is 
sitting very comfortably on the dicky with 
nurse." 

Mr. Howard smiled. "Well, Leila," he 
said, "I hope you will teach Amy also to 
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thank God for bis many mercies; she has a 
great deal more to be grateful for than sitting 
on the dicky with nurse/' 

'* yes, papa, I know that! that is only 
one of them. I know she has a great many 
mercies to be grateful for, .and she knows it 
too. She knows that God has saved her 
from the wicked; and when I came in this 
morning she was saying her prayers, and 
she said she was thanking God for being so 
very kind to her, and for letting her get 
back to her own land.' She calls Scotland 
her own land, papa, and she says she would 
rather be on a heather hill with the caller air 
blowing about her, than in the finest gar- 
den — caller means fresh in Amy's land. 
When I told her she was to go there with us, 
she cried; but she said it was because she 
was happy to see Scotland again, and the 
cottage where she lived with her mother. 
When she thought of her mother she cried a 
great deal more, but it was sorrow then, papa. 
I like Amy very much indeed, only I wish 
she would not always get up and stand when 
I come into the room ; and then she never 
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speaks to me but when I speak to her, and 
ask her questions/* 

"Amy is quite right, my love; and al- 
though I wish you, Leila, to show Amy every 
kindness, and give her all the instruction you 
can on religious subjects, yet still you should 
not be as familiar with her as you are with 
Louisa. You see, by your Bible, that God 
has appointed a difference of rank in this 
world, and the master and the servant have 
both their different duties to perform; you 
know how St. Paul exhorts servants to be 
obedient to their masters, not with eye 
service, but with singleness of heart. It is 
your duty to give Amy good instructions, and 
only reasonable commands, and it is her 
duty to obey. It would not be for her hap- 
piness were you to treat her now in all respects 
as you do Louisa, for it would be taking her 
out of the station which God has appointed 
for her ; but you know, Leila, a time will 
come when the master and the servant will be 
alike, ^ for with God there is no respect of 
persons.' " 

It was towards evening of the fifth day 
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of their journey, that the travellers passed 
through the smiling village of Lasswade, and 
pursued their journey a short distance along 
the hanks of the river Esk; the woods of 
Dryden lay before them in all their sum- 
mer beauty, the last rays of a golden sun 
were lingering on the lovely banks of Haw- 
thomden, and in the distance rose the Pent- 
lands, the dear heath-clad hiUs of a much- 
loved land. 

" The Scottish people may well boast of the 
beauty of their country/* observed Mr. How- 
ard, ''if much of it resembles the picture 
now before us. How very beautiful, Leila, all 
this is 1" 

Leila assented, but in an absent manner ; 
her thoughts were were not on the beautiful 
scenes around. She had been in high spirits 
during the greater part of their journey, 
enjoying everything, and talking incessantly 
of her meeting with Selina ; but from the 
moment they had entered Scotland, she 
had gradually become more silent ; and an 
anxious eager look would at times pass across 
her face. 
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''Papa/' she said, almost in a whisper, 
"she will be expecting us now every mo- 
ment. In your letter you told the very 
day and the hour — ^it is past the hour now, 
papa/' 

At this moment the carriage turned in at 
a lofty iron gate, which stood open as if to 
receive expected guests. An old woman 
with a white apron tied above a short gown 
and petticoat of blue striped stuff, and with 
a cap of white linen, far more primitive 
than anything Leila had ever seen nurse 
wear, stood curtseying to them as they en- 
tered. Passing through a dark avenue of 
trees, which seemed tenanted by innumerable 
rooks, the carriage drew up before the 
door of a large house of very ancient ap- 
pearance. 

The noise of the wheels had been heard 
by those within, and a lady appeared for a 
moment at the window, and a young girl, 
somewhat taller than Leila, and of most in- 
teresting appearance. The door-bell re- 
sounded through the hall — the door opened 
— the carriage steps were let down — a mo- 
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ment more^ Mr. Howard embraced his 
sister^ and Leila clasped the much-wished for 
Selina in her arms. 

*' Selina, dear Selina," she whispered, 
" will you love me ?" 

Selina made no reply. 

"Selina, you do not speak to me; I am 
Leila, your cousin Leila, will you not love 
me?" 

Selina raised her dark eyes on Leila— 
with such a look of sweetness and of woe ! 
but stiU she did not speak. 

Leila felt she knew not what, she trem- 
bled all over : then suddenly quitting Selina, 
and darting across the room, she threw her- 
self into her fathers arms. "Papa," she 
cried, "she does not love me! she will 
not speak to me ! she does not answer ! and this 
— and this is the end of all my happiness ! 
Yes," she continued, turning to her aunt 
with something like reproach in her accent, 
" she does not answer !" 

*' Alas ! dear Leila," Mrs. Stanley mildly 
replied, "she cannot." Then turning to 
her pale agitated girl, she continued, " Go, 
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my Selina, my dearest child, to your room, 
and ask for that strength to bear this heavy 
trial, which your heavenly Father . has hi- 
therto so mercifully bestowed upon you ; 
your cousin Leila will only love you the 
more for your sad privation. Return to us 
again, my child, when you are composed." 

As Selina left the room, Mrs. Stanley en- 
tered with her brother on this mournful 
subject. ''I anxiously wished," she said' 
"to have prepared you for this; but your 
so immediately following your letter made 
that impossible. Distressing as it is to see 
that pale sad girl, as you see her now, yet 
we daily bless God with grateful hearts for 
her preservation. Some months ago a low 
nervous fever attacked our child, and re- 
duced her to the brink of the grave ; for 
some days her life was despaired of, but a 
God of mercy heard our prayers and pre- 
served her precious life. While slowly 
recovering, and yet in a state of almost in- 
fantine weakness, a sick nurse most impru- 
dently communicated to her the sudden 
death of a favourite companion who was 
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killed by a fall from her horse. The shock 
was such on our dear Selinas shattered 
frame as to produce the effect which you 
have witnessed with so much pain. Since 
that sad hour we have never heard the 
voice of our child — and such a child — you 
will love her dearly, my little Leila, when 
you know her ; no one can know Selina 
without loving her. The physicians," she 
continued, " give us hopes of her ultimate 
recovery, but as yet all means have failed ; 
and Mr. Stanley has left England in the 
hope that change of scene, and a more 
bracing air, may be of service to her. Now 
I must leave you, my dear brother, for a 
few minutes ; I must go to my child ; I will 
soon bring her to you again in a more com- 
posed and happy state of mind, for it is 
seldom she wears that air of sadness which 
you have just seen ; she is feeling now as 
much for your Leila as for herself, your 
letter gave such a picture of Leila s antici- 
pated joy in this meeting." 

Leila had listened to this sad history with 
bitter tears, and as Mrs. Stanley left tho 
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room, she threw herself into her father's 
arms, and sohhed upon his breast. 

*' papa !** she exclaimed, " I cannot 
bear it; indeed I cannot. All my happi- 
ness is gone — it is away for ever ! Selina can 
never tell me that she loves me. How can 
I speak to her of all my interesting things, 
when she cannot answer ? I cannot tell her 
of our beautiful island, and my green par- 
lour ; I cannot tell her of Clara, or of you, 
papa : and how God saved you, and gave you 
back to me again ; He cured you, papa, He 
could cure Selina also. Jesus Christ made 
the dumb to speak ; but he is not here now, 
yet he hears me, I know he does. I will 
pray to him every day, every hour I will 
pray. Do you think He will cure Selina ? 
say that he will, papa !" 

"My child, I cannot say so; if it be 
for Selina's good, and for yours, Leila, he 
will ; but if he sees that this trial is neces- 
sary for you, and should continue it, let 
your prayer be, that you may be enabled 
to say, *I know, Lord, that thy judg- 
ments are right, and that thou in faithful- 
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ness hast afflicted me.' We can oever know 
real peace but in the conviction that though 
God delays granting our requests^ and holds 
us as it were in suspense, yet he has not 
forgotten to be gracious: in his own good 
time he will send us an answer of peace. 
Let us pray, then, that we may be made 
willing to bear patiently the trial he has 
appointed for us, and look upon it as a token 
of his fatherly love ; is it doing so, my child, 
when you give way to such sorrow, and tell 
me you cannot bear it ?" 

" Papa, I know it is wrong, and that 
makes me more and more sorry. J used to 
say I had no trials like Amy ; and now that 
they have come to me, I do not bear them. 
The world is quite full of them, I am sure 
of that ; and now, I dare say, they will be 
coming to me every minute. Poor Selina, 
her trial is greater than mine, and yet she 
bears it. Her mamma says she is not 
always sad, and that she will come back 
quite happy; I will be happy too, papa;" 
and Leila^s tears increased as she gave this 
assurance. *'I will be quite happy, and I 
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will pray to God only to cure Selina, if it is 
good for us. I hope it will be good ! Don't 
you wish that too, papa T* 

" Indeed, Leila, I do. I do hope it may 
be the will of God to restore this swe^t 
child." 

" Yes, papa, I think she looks very, very 
sweet ; I like her face so much ! it is not 
like anything I ever saw before. Do you 
see her hair, papa, how wavy it is upon her 
forehead ? and it is so very glossy, and so 
black, and her eyelashes are so long, they 
almost hide her eyes. Then she is so pale — 
but it is a pretty pale, papa — so smooth, as if 
her face was bathed in milk." 

At this moment Mrs. Stanley returned, 
leading a little curly-headed, blue-eyed boy 
by the hand, and followed by Selina and her 
sister Matilda. 

" I have brought you my whole flock," she 
said, as she presented the little fellow to his 
uncle. 

Selina meanwhile had advanced to Leila, 
and throwing her arms round her neck, she 
kissed her again and again; then looking 
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up in her face with a smile^ she pointed to 
her own lips^ and placed Mattlda's hand in 
Leila's. 

" She is telling you/' said Matilda^ " that 
I am to speak for her^ and tell you all she 
wishes to say; and I am to tell you now 
that she is very, very happy you are come ; 
and that when she heard by your papa's letter 
that you were not drowned, but were alive 
and coming to stay with us, she was so happy, 
that she cried for joy." 

" And how did she tell you all this ?" in- 
quired Leila. 

Selina pointed to her own slender fingers, 
and moved them up and down in such a way, 
as to make Leila almost laugh again. 

" Yes," continued Matilda, " that is the 
way she told me ; she spoke to me on her 
fingers. O Selina is so clever, she will soon 
make you understand ! Sometimes she 
speaks on her fingers, sometimes she makes 
signs. When she means ' No/ she puts up 
her finger to her nose ; and when it is, ' I 
don't know/ she shakes her head ; then for 
* Yes/ she points to her eye. You will soon 
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learn all her signs, for when she makes them I 
will always explain what they mean." 

" But if you are not there ?" observed 
Leila^ anxiously. 

Selina drew from her breast a little tablet 
suspended round her neck by a small silver 
chain. 

''Mamma gave her that/' continued Ma- 
tilda, ^' that when I am not by, she may 
write to you upon it." 

Selina took Leila's hand, and placed it on 
her heart ; her look at that moment made ex- 
planation almost unnecessary. 

" She is telling you," said Matilda, " thaf 
she will love you dearly." 

Mr. Howard, who had been keeping his 
eye upon them, seeing Leila becoming agi- 
tated, again advanced towards them. " Leila, 
my love,*' he said, "' I am sure your young 
cousins will now have the kindness to show 
you your room, and then you can introduce 
them to nurse and Amy, who, I dare say, 
by this time are wondering what has become 
of you." 

This proposal, as Mr. Howard bad in- 
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tended, gave a new direction to Leila's ideas ; 
springing cheerfully up, she gave her hand to 
Selina, and the three little girls left the room 
together. 

Mrs. Stanley followed them with her eyes. 
'^ It seems like a dream that I should see 
these three dear girls together/' she said, 
turning to her brother ; " but I have not 
told you, Alfred, what we felt on receiving 
your letter. No, I never can tell you. When 
it was put into my hands, when I saw your 
hand-writing again; you whom I had so 
deeply mourned as dead — it was a moment 
never to be forgotten. Mr. Stanley thought 
I had fainted, and Selina, who was also in 
the room, flew to my side; for some mo- 
ments I could only point to the letter ; when 
I did open it, my first exclamation informed 
them of all — Selina gasped for breath, and 
in a whisper, though scarce audible, she 
uttered the word Leila ! for one blessed mo- 
ment we believed that speech was restored 
to our child. Alas ! no, she has not spoken 
again; but our medical attendant assures 
us, her having pronounced even that single 
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word, is a favourable symptom ; it proves its 
being so mucli a nervous affection, that the 
interest and happiness she will experience 
in having her dear cousin with her, may 
have the most beneficial efiects on her 
health. 

Mrs. Stanley continued to have a long 
conversation with her brother, and listened 
with deep interest to his account of all that 
had followed his merciftil preservation, and 
that of his child. Mr. Stanley came in 
while they were conversing together, and 
although personally a stranger to Mr. How- 
axd, the meeting was most gratifying to 
both. It was a happy party of grateful 
hearts that was soon assembled round the 
tea-table, but there was no noisy mirth, it 
was a chastened joy. Mr. Stanley seemed 
much interested in the appearance of his 
little niece, and made several attempts to 
draw her into conversation; but Leila's 
spirits were much subdued, and it was quite a 
relief to her when her papa proposed that, in 
consideration of her long day's journey, she 
should retire early to bed. 
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"Papa/' she said, as soon as they were 
alone together, '' I never could have expected 
anything so very mournful as this. I am de- 
termined to bear it, for I know it is to do me 
good; but I have done with being happy. 
May I always be melancholy, papa ? I hope 
that would not be wrong." 

"Indeed, Leila, it would be extremely 
wrong : it is not enough that you submit to 
the trials which God sees fit to send you, 
but you must submit with cheerfulness ; you 
should bless him for what he withholds, as 
well as what he gives, for 'He afflicts not 
willingly,' and never but for our good : dis- 
appointment in our earthly hopes is one of 
the means he uses to keep us in the hea- 
venly path ; we find that here there is no 
certain joy, and we look beyond, we raise 
our thoughts to heaven, where we shall be 
no more sorrowfiil ; but still we ought to feel 
that even here the mercies by which we are 
surrounded are so far beyond what we de- 
serve, that our gratitude and praise should be 
unbounded." 

" But, papa, it is so difficult to be happy 
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when the sorrow comes upon me; how can 
I be glad that my cousin Selina is dumb ? 
She cannot praise God with her lips, and 
that makes me sorry; she cannot bid God 
bless me as you do, papa, when you are full 
of love for me ; all this makes a great trial. 
I am bearing it ; you see I do not cry now, 
but I cannot like it." 

" My dear Leila ! our merciful Father 
knows all our weakness, and will not be 
extreme to mark what is amiss : we cannot 
love the trial in itself; but we can receive 
it with gratitude as coming from our hea- 
venly Father, who has sent it for our good. 
We do not love the medicine, Leila, but we 
bless the hand that held it to our lips, if it 
bring relief. God is our heavenly physician, 
and afflictions are often the means he uses to 
cure our sinful souls." 

'' I think, papa, I understand it better now. 
I am not to rejoice because a trial is sent, 
and I am not to be melancholy either ; I am 
to be the middle thing, papa. I am to be 
cheerful. Well, I will try to be cheerful ; it 
seems quite easy when you are talking to 
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me in this way and working me np to it; 
but when I am quiet for a moment^ then I 
begin to think of it all^ and I am not happy. 
I had been putting my heart so long on 
meeting with Selina, and I had thought of so 
many things to talk to ber about ; I am sure 
by her face that she would understand me 
quite well; some people are not the same. 
Now^ nurse never understands me before I 
tell her a thing, and even when I do tell 
her, very often she does not understand. I 
don't mean that she does not understand 
when I say, * Give me a pocket handker- 
chief, please,' or anything like that; but, 
papa, if I am watching the sun setting in 
the golden clouds and sinking into the sea, 
and am filled with his beauty; sometimes 
she says, ' Stop, Miss Leila, and tie your 
shoe-string;' how can I see the beautiful 
sun when I am tying my shoe-string ? And 
when I look again, he has sunk into his 
watery bed. But you understand, papa, al- 
though I do not tell you ; for sometimes you 
have said to me things which show me you 
understand. Yesterday, when I was gazing 
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up, you said, 'He appointed the moon for 
certain seasons, and the sun knoweth his 
going down.' I was watching the sun going 
down then, papa, but I had not told you. 
Selina never, never will be able to talk to 
me of those things ; I must not think of it, 
for I am going to cry again. Let me say 
my prayers, papa, and ask God to give me 
strength, then I will go to sleep and forget* 
O, I hope I shall not dream that Selina is 
dumb ! But in the morning it will come upon 
me again — I shall remember it all then. When 
I have joy ; I know in the morning that 
something is making me happy, and slowly, 
slowly I remember what it is ; but to-mor- 
row it will be sorrow, papa^ that will come 
to me. But I am forgetting again : I pro- 
mised to me cheerful, and I will be cheer- 
ful. Now, kiss me, papa, and let me say my 
prayers !" 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Scarcely had a few days passed away, 
when Leila's spirits rose to buoyancy again ; 
it seemed as if to her Selina was no 
longer dumb; the quick appreheneion of 
the little girl, her gentle winning manners 
and natural cheerfulness of disposition, ren- 
dered her all that Leilfi had longed to possess 
in a friend ; while, to Selina, Leila^s presence 
seemed to impart a new charm to her exist- 
ence. 

With renewed interest, she would listen 
day after day to Leila's descriptions of her 
island home, and with all her various pets 
she had gained such an intimate acquaint* 
ance, that when, early on the fifth morning 
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after Leilas arriyal, they also made their 
appearance^ they were received by her as 
dear friends. It was a joyfol event to all 
the young party; Matilda was enchanted 
with the turtle-doves, till the chief of the 
parrots presented himself to her notice, and 
then his powers of conversation and witty 
remarks threw all the others into the shade. 
Alfred's favourites were the rabbits and the 
two young kids, and he scampered up and 
down after them in breathless delight* An 
enclosure, with a high network all round, 
had been prepared for the reception of the 
whole party ; and the various birds were so 
pleased and proper in their behaviour, (never 
attempting to fly higher than a short and a 
long winged allowed,) that it was quite a plea- 
sure to be connected with beings so mode- 
rate and respectable in their conduct. Dash 
walked about as usual, with the white hens 
and turtle-doves on his back ; and the cat, Se- 
lina, trotting by his side, his gravity in no ways 
disturbed by the mirth of the young party, 
who witnessed for the first time this strange 
companionship. Leila was engaged in giving 
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an account to her cousins, of her haying trans* 
formed her bed into a birdcage, when Mr. 
Howard, attracted by her merry laugh, opened 
the little wicker gate and looked in. 

" My poor melancholy child !'* he said. 

" Now, don't, papa, don't !" she exclaimed, 
as she flew towards him and clasped his 
knees. *' I know what you are thinking of ; 
I was a foolish Leila to* say it, but how can 
I be melancholy, papa, when there is just a 
well of joy in my heart, which is always 
gushing out ; and then I did not know at first 
that Selina could make me understand as 
well as if she spoke, and that she would be 
so brimming with affection for me, and that 
Matilda would be so kind, and Alfred such a 
short boy and so fiinny; he is the second 
short boy I have seen in the world ; you know 
the other short boy wanted to put his foot in 

the butter-dish. Do you remember that day, 

?*f 

*' Yes, perfectly, my love." 

"Yes, perfectly, is just the word for it. 
I am sure I shall never forget that day — 
good-bye, papa, you are going away again, 

6 
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and I am going to tell Selina and Matilda that 
story aboat the butter-dish." 

Next morning, as soon as Leila s studies 
with her papa were over, she proceeded to 
Selina's sitting-room, where the sisters em- 
ployed several hours of every day with their 
mamma. The green-room, as it was called, 
soon became a favourite resort of Leila, 
though the^name, at first producing certain 
associations with her green-parlour, drew 
from her many* a sigh ; for where was the 
balmy air of the sweet south, which used on 
all sides to kiss her cheek, the soft light 
which the leafy canopy threw on each sur- 
rounding object, the warbling of a thousand 
birds, the perfume of a world of flowers, the 
hum of bees, the murmur of the little brook 
as it softly glided along from the fountain 
tree, gradually losing its quiet tune as it 
left its bed of rest ; now dancing and glitter- 
ing in the sunbeams, now against the pro- 
jecting rocks, dashing its light spray far 
up into the blue sky — ^Leila would think of 
these things, a deep shade of melancholy 
would for a moment overspread her counte- 
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nance^ she would throw her arms round Se- 
lina^ and burst into tears. At firsts these 
sudden starts of emotion were most deeply 
painAil to Selina ; she feared that Leila's dis- 
appointment in finding how little she could be 
an amusing companion to her^ made her 
doubly regret her former pleasures. She was 
not aware that while Leila held her to her 
breast, that heart was glowing wixh affection 
towards her. 

** Yes," she would say to herself, " never 
shall I cease to love my island home, but I 
would far rather dwell in Selina's heart than 
in my leafy bower, and how much rather 
hear her voice than the song of a thousand 
birds ! Alas ! it was that that dear voice 
was mute, that made her weep so sadly; it 
was the impossibility of hearing Selina say 
that she returned her warm affection; but 
she did indeed return it, and when Matilda 
would, at her sister's instigation, give her 
many sweet assurances of this, all was joy 
and sunshine again. The room, in its own 
rational way, was a pretty room too — the 
carpet was covered with many flowers. 
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though not of nature's workmanship, but 
Leila admired their bright tints, and believ- 
ing them to be natives of an English soil, 
looked in vain in the garden for their living 
representatives. The chairs and well-stuffed 
sofas were covered with a very pretty green 
chintz, the curtains the same, and the win- 
dows opened out on a green lawn, inter- 
spersed with flower-beds; in each window 
stood a basket of geraniums and other green- 
house plants. Selina had raised several new 
geraniums from seed, which she herself had 
collected ; they were now bursting into flower 
for the first time, and it was a great interest 
to her to watch the unfolding blossoms, to 
mark the various tints in which they differed 
from the parent plant, and to give them 
names indicative of their in&nt beauties. 
She had her pets too ; the canary which hung 
on one side of the middle window, was 
scarcely tolerated by any one in the family 
except her gentle self; it was an intolerably 
brisk noisy little bird, its delight seemed to 
be to drown the most interesting conversa- 
tion with its shrill song; one would have 
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supposed it could not have made more vigor- 
ous efforts ; but let any one sit doim to the 
piano, and who can describe its increased 
powers ? it was evident that it considered 
itself as sole proprietor of the instrument, 
and the accompaniment played for it 
alone. Matilda was constantly employed in 
attempts to lower its tones by covering it up 
with a black silk apron, but Selina would 
gently raise the portion of this gloomy cur- 
tain which was next to her, and as the bird 
flew towards her with extended throat, war- 
bling its thanks^ though in tones somewhat 
shrill, her pensive smile would seem to say, 
'* It is not for us to silence any living thing 
if God has willed it otherwise/* The bull- 
finch, however, which hung on the other 
side of the window, was her particular fa- 
vourite; its low plaintive note seemed to 
soothe those feelings of sadness, which at 
times overshadowed her ; it would sing or be 
silent as she seemed to encourage it, and 
would feed from her hand or nesde in her 
bosom, often lying there so still that she 
would sometimes fear it had ceased to 
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breathe. Outside this middle window stood a 
wicker cage of most extensive dimensions ; 
this Matilda called Selina s infirmary, and 
birds in various stages of decrepitude were 
seen here — some hopping about on wooden 
legs, some with their own strangely dis- 
torted ; there was an absence of tails amongst 
several of the group, and a deficiency of 
wings in others ; and in the entire collection, 
it^eemed as if it would be a hopeless case to 
find a perfect whole. These little objects, 
Matilda explained, were Selinas young 
partridges; in the spring, when the long 
grass and clover were cut, the scythe often 
made sad havoc in the nests of the parent 
birds, and for every nest of young birds thus 
rudely visited, Selina offered (if immediately 
brought to her) a small reward from her 
pocket-money : she soon became expert in 
tying up those mutilated limbs, and even 
tolerably successful in supplying them alto- 
gether, and she did not seem to understand 
Matilda laughing, when a little cherished 
favourite would hobble towards her on its 
wooden leg, flapping its solitary wing for very 
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joy. No, to her it seemed far from an ud- 
gracefdl movement, and its disabled state 
made it bat an object of deeper interest, for 
she felt for the deprivation of everything 
that lived. One bird alone amidst the 
motley group seemed in the possession of 
all its members, and attracted Leila's ob- 
servation as it was proudly strutting amongst 
them. 

''Is that not a chicken," she inquired^ 
" and why is it here with all its legs and 
wings ? it is too well to be in an infirmary, 
I think." 

Matilda explained. '* That chicken has 
not been long well," she said ; ** papa says 
it is a living wonder. Shall I tell all the 
history of the chicken ?" she continued, 
turning to her sister. 

Selina assented. 

" Well, then, this is the history of the 
chicken. You know Peggy Dobie ?" 

" No, I do not," observed Leila. 

" 0, I had forgotten.— Well, Peggy Do- 
bie is the old woman who lives in the cot' 
tage at the gate, and has charge of the 

L 2 
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poultry. We go often to her cottage, for 
she tells us curious things about witches and 
fairies, for she has seen them herself. A 
little fairy once started out of a bush and 
ran before her. She says, ^ It was a bonny 
wee green-coated crater; it ran cheerily on 
by my side, and I was no ways feared ; but 
when I came to pas divine, it vanished out 
of my sight.' That's the way Peggy Dobie 
speaks. She speaks Scotch, and we are 
learning it. Well, but about the chicken — 
I am forgetting. We went one evening to 
visit her in her cottage." 

Sehna smiled, and looked up in her sis- 
ter's face. Matilda laughed. "No, it was 
not the chicken we went to visit in the cot- 
tage, it was Peggy Dobie ; Leila understands 
me very well. When we came in she was 
spinning, but we heard her say, ' Weel, lye 
ye there, puir crater, and forget ail about 
it.' There was no one in the room, and we 
were surprised to hear her speak; but on 
the hearth was a worsted stocking, and 
stretched upon it was a little chicken, which 
seemed incapable of moving ; it appeared 
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quite dead/' Amy had come into the room 
viith Leila's work-box, and there she stood 
gazing at Matilda, as if rooted to the spot : 
the attempt to speak he^ own language, the 
words "puir crater/' transfixed her; she 
seemed quite unable to leave the room ; 
and Matilda was as incapable of proceeding 
in her story. 

"There is Amy," she said, 'Maughing at 
my Scotch ; I cannot talk it before her, I 
must tell you the rest in English." 

'• no, not in English !" Leila exclaim- 
ed. *' I like the Scotch so much, and Amy 
is teaching it to me, I understand a good 
deal." 

Selina wrote on her little tablet, " Would 

» 

you like to visit Peggy, and hear her tell it 
you herself?" she held the tablet to Leila. 

" O yes, that would be delightful ! I have 
been thinking of that old woman with the 
curious little white cap sticking so close to 
her head, and the short gown, and the 
striped petticoat, often since we arrived, and 
have been wishing so much to see her again ; 
how surprised she would be i| she saw the 
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high cap nurse made in the ship ; but nurse 
says^ now she has come back to England 
again, it is not quite so fashionable as she 
expected : so perhaps she will make one 
like Peggy's ; but I naust run up stairs for 
my bonnet." At the door Leila stopped for 
a moment. **May Amy go with us?" she 
inquired, rather doubtingly. 

Both the girls gave a willing assent. 

"Well, I am so glad," she continued, 
" for I was afraid I had perhaps asked what 
was wrong: it is so difficult here to know 
all the customs, and what it is right to do ; 
it keeps me thinking and stammering about. 
Nurse tells me so many things are not 
fashionable here, I was afraid it might not 
be fashionable to take Amy. Fashionable is 
quite a new word to me, I never heard it in 
the island. I always knew what to do there ; 
for I used to think, would I like this done 
to me ? and if I would, then I did it. Yes, 
in the island it was all quite plain. I was 
always to try to please God, and do what 
was in the Bible ; and when I wished to do 
what was wrong, (which I very often did 
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wishj then I was to pray for strength ; hut 
if I had done it, and had forgotten to pray, 
I was to ask God to forgive me for Jesus 
Ohrist's sake; hut here many people don't 
seem to care so much ahout pleasing God, 
and doing what is in the Bihle. In the 
ship I used very often to hear them say, ' It 
is the custom of the worlds we must do it/ 
How can that he right ? It is listening to 
the world's customs more than to God ; hut 
I am forgetting ahout Peggy Dohie. I 
will put on my honnet in one minute. 
Gome, Amy." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The three little girls, followed by Amy, 
proceeded to Peggy Dobie's oottage. Its 
appearance pleased Leila much; there was 
a pretty little porch covered with honey- 
suckle^ in which Peggy used to sit in the 
evenings either spinning or knitting, a tidy 
little paling served to protect the roses 
which were trained on the walls, and clus- 
tered round the latticed windows on each 
side the door, and behind was a small kit- 
chen garden, with a few gaudy flowers, such 
as sunflowers and scarlet pionies, the pride 
of Peggy's heart. A green turf seat was 
placed close to where a beehive stood, and 
on this green turf sat Peggy Dobie, with a 
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bright scarlet piony in her breast, and beat- 
ing with a small piece of wood on an old 
frying-pan. 

"What can she be doing?" exclaimed 
both Ledla and Matilda at once ; " why does 
she make that noise ?" 

*' Softly, softly, young ladies," said Amy, 
as she pressed forward, as if to prevent their 
nearer approach. '* Take care, don t go too 
near, the bees are going to swarm." 

" To swarm !" they both repeated ; *' what 
is that ?" 

'' Yes, ladies," ^aid Fcggy> as she rose to 
receive them, " they arp going to swarm : 
but when it will pleasipre them to do so, is 
another story. Here hae I been waiting on 
t|i^m since morning, and trying all waya to 
n^ak^ then> come away; but 111 eep l^av^ 
^hedorty* craters to their ain coqtrivanoes. 
They n^ay chancy to ha^ sqiq^ sma trouble to 
find tl^e braw^ Bew hive I haq proYidcid for 
t|)pm without my gudet gui4anoei; b^t 'ft 
W?liu' beast maun hae his way/ &pd ^0 it 
would seem to be with them puir § silly cr^turs. 

^ Apt to ^ke amisB. + Fine. :|: Good. S Poor, 
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Weel, young ladies, and I am blithe to see 
ye ; and is this the young leddy that I heard 
tell was drowned, and that's come to see 
you in a ship, frae * some outlandish part ? 
and a sair pity it wad hae been if that bit 
canty t sweet face o' hers had come to ony 
scathe. I Weel, I am right glad she has 
got clear o' the salt water at all risks, and 
come to dwell amangst her ain people, and 
in a quiet canny § bit|| : thae ships are no sae 
chancy, there a hantlelT o' them, as I hear tell, 
drive on at an extraordinar rate, and battle 
it out wi' the fearsome waves. I saw sic a 
sight ance,** when I gaed to the seaside to 
visit my gude sister, six mile o' gate &ae 
this, as I'll no soon forget. but I was 
blithe to see our ain bonny Esk again, 
taking its course amang the woods o' Haw- 
thomden 1 where will you see sic a scenery ? 
There's water eneugh there for my mind, 
and sae convenient for the bleaching o' our 
napery, forbyeft the webs that are past all 
counting, the very tablecloth sae lang and 

* From. t Cheerful. % lU* § Secure, 

n Place. ^ A great manj. ** Once, ft fiesidef. 
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braid, that was at our marriage dinner, was 
bleached there, as white as ony lily. Na, na* 
I think naething o* the sea — there is ower 
muckle o' it — there's nae compassing it: 
and as to thae ships, I hope they will ne'er 
venture so far down the country as this, we 
are far better without them." 

*'But, Peggy," said Matilda, "you must 
say nothing against ships to cousin Leila, 
she likes them very much; and you know 
it was a ship that brought her from her 
island to us, so we should like them too." 

" Weel, weel, my bairns, every ane to his 
mind ; I am no going to be sae ill-mannered 
as to contradict ye ; and I wad nae vex this 
new friend o* yours at no rate, for I like 
the bit face o' it ; and I hear our Miss Se- 
lina is unco^ ta'en up about her. No that 
she is onything in comparison to our ain 
young leddy, your sister there : na, na, she 
is a pear o* anither tree." 

Selina looked much distressed at this ob- 
servation, and glancing towards Leila, she 
shook her head at Peggy. 

•Very. 
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"I am no vexing you, surely," continued 
the old woman, " 'deed and it would be ill 
my part; wha thinks o' all my aohes, and 
ills, and sair* pains, as ye do ? f^nd gives m^. 
1^11 my bits o' comforts ? My ain bairn ! 
that I could hear the sweet tongue o' ye! 
for a sweet tongue it wad be. It wad ' wile 
the lavrock frae the Jift/f Weel, in God's 
gude time he will gie ye the voice to baud 
i)p your head in the kirk, and to sing his 
prf^se wi' the best o' them ; so tak heart o' 
grace, we are all in his hands; be will say 
the word, bpt it maun be in his ain time, 
no in ours; and has he nae giycQ you the 
wit to mark the speech no necessary ? theie 
bonny eei^ o' yours, and all thae bit signs, 
that sit sae weel upon you ; little miss is no 
sae cleyer as I tak her for, if she canna mak 
them out; sae cheer up, my bairn, and 
J'll ne er vex you again wi* calling you bon- 
nier and better too, than t]}is qqw Mend o' 
yours, whfitever I ^l«^y think." 

Leili^ took Selinas hand in hers, apd 
gazing at the perturbed ei^presisioQ pf hgr 

* Sore. t Ch^rm the lark from the sky. 
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face^ she said^ ^'Selina, if yon are sorry 
that Peggy thinks you prettier, and better 
than I am, you should not, for I think it too, 
and I like her to say it; I like people to 
say just the truth, and everything they 
think. Papa says, in the world it is some- 
times better not to say everything, though 
we should never say what we do not think. 
Now this is difficult for me, for when I 
begin it comes all out : he says sometimes 
it may vex people to hear it all. I am sure 
it does not vex me when Peggy says yuo 
are so pretty, and so good ; it is just what I 
have been saying to my papa. I told him^ 
when I first came, that I thought you pret- 
tier than any little girl I had ever seen; 
your hair so very black, your eyelashes so 
long, and that pretty pale, as if your face 
had been bathed in milk." 

Selina was anything but pale at this mo- 
ment, the deepest colour dyed her cheeks. 

" Now you are not pale," Leila continued, 
*' you have got such a colour ; Selina, you 
are more beautiful than ever. how I 
wish papa could see you now ! Matilda, 
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why are you laughing? I am uot saying 
that you are beautiful, for I do not think so: 
I think I am a great deal prettier than you 
are : yes, indeed I do. When I stood before 
that large, tall looking-glass this morning, 
I thought myself very pretty indeed ; not 
near so beautiful as you, Selina ; but I said 
to myself quite loud out, * SureJy I am a 
great deal prettier than Matilda ; her nose is 
so thick, and her waste is very thick too.* For 
in that tall, large, delightful looking glass I 
saw down to my very feet : in Mivart's I only 
saw my face ; his are not so good. I like this 
one so much, I stood before it a long time. 
Sometimes I made curtseys, and sometimes 
I danced ; I made all the steps nurse taught 
me in the island ; it looked so funny to see 
another Leila dancing to me. I do like that 
looking-glass so much; if it had not been 
for it, I never should have known that I was 
so much prettier than Matilda. I might 
have known about my nose being taller and 
thinner, but not about my waist being so 
thin, too, which makes me look much nicer. 
Matilda, do you like that big kind of nose 
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you have ? and don't you think your waist is 
a great deal too thick ?" 

Matilda did not answer: the colour 
mounted to her cheeks, and she looked 
much displeased. 

Leila regarded her stedfastly for a mo- 
ment with a perplexed and vexed expres- 
sion: then sighing deeply, she said, "If 
papa would not have heen sorry, it would 
have heen hotter that I had heen dumh in- 
stead of Selina, for Selina would always 
have known what it was right to say, and I 
cannot learn it. Selina grew red and looked 
sorry because I said she was so very pretty ; 
and Matilda is red and sorry, because I say 
shd is not pretty at all. This is too difficult 
for me, but perhaps my papa can explain it 
to me ; and now we are all three sorrowful 
little girls, and when we were coming here 
we were so merry — ^perhaps if each of you 
were to give me your hand I should be com- 
fortable again. Nurse always holds out her 
hand when she forgives me, and then I for- 
get it very soon : but I will not forget this 
soon, for, Selina, I love you so much, and 
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yet I have made yon sorry^ how can I for'- 
get that ?" 

Selina took Matilda's hand and placed it 
in Leilas^ then lifdng both to her lips, she 
imprinted a kiss on each ; while her ex* 
pressive look of deep affection made Leila 
clearly comprehend that it was with Matilda 
alone she had forgiveness to ask : so taming 
towards Matilda, and embracing her fondly, 
Leila said, 

''Matilda, I will never say another word 
about your big nose, or your waist either, 
and perhaps my papa will not observe them, 
or he will get accustomed to them ; you see 
your papa and mamma have got accustomed, 
and they like you just the same." 

During this scene Peggy had been stand- 
ing up with the old frying-pan in her hand 
in mute astonishment. 

'' Bairns, bairns," she said, " I canna 
mak you out at all — thae bees hae been a 
marvel to me all this morning ; but bees, or 
bairns, it seems all aye thing ; — but there's 
just aye thing too that I wad be partikilar 
to ken aboot; that young leddy irae the 
7 
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outlandish parts, she has no been vexing 
our Miss Selina sorely, for that's what I 
canna allow at no rate." 

" no, no, Peggy !" Matilda eagerly ex- 
claimed, '' consin Leila is as fond of Selina 
as if she were her sister." 

Selina's expressive eyes, as they at this 
moment dwelt fondly on Leila, confirmed 
the tnith of this assertion, and Peggy seemed 
satisfied. 

"But, Peggy," continued Matilda, *' cou- 
sin Leila has come to hear you tell the his- 
tory of the white chicken; she admires the 
chicken very much: now do tell about it, 
just as you told it to us." 

" Weel, bairns, I will do my best to plea- 
•sure ye, but. Miss Matilda, ye ken* every 
word o* it as weel as I do mysel*. Whosom- 
ever, I maun begin by saying, it was all 
owing to Johnny man that the puir bird 
ever came to sic a mishap." 

"Johnny man is her little grandson,*' 
whispered Matilda, in explanation. 

Peggy continued, " Weel, ye see I had 

• Know. 

M 
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got some poisonous staff to ikill the rats, and 
when I was dane with it, I telt Johnny man to 
be sure and pit* it weel out o' the gate,t for 
it's no a chancy X commodity for ilka comer ; 
but bairns will be bairns, and what did he 
do, but cast it down in a comer o' the court. 
Weel, when I gaed out to see my chickens 
neist morning, and to tak them their break- 
fast, what did I see but the white ane, the 
very principalest amangst them, away in a 
comer by itsel', picking away as fast as it 
could get it over it^s throat, at this poisonous 
stuff for thae weary rats. Weel, but I was 
clean demented § wi' the sight ; O Johnny 
man, Johnny man ! I cried out, what is this 
ye hae dune ? but Johnny man was aff to the 
school, it was not to be expected he could 
hear me ; what was to be dune, I kent the 
life o' the crater was doomed, and my heart 
was wae|| for the bonny bird; but the 
poisonous stuff was but in the craw of it as 
yet, and might it nae be gotten out with 
some sma' contrivance? So I out wi' the 
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gudeman's penknife^ which I hae keepit in 
my pocket for a constant, ever since that 
sorrowful day that made me a widow — ^it was 
na for ilka* joh that I wad hae used that 
knife ; but it kent naething about the honor 
dune to it, puir thing, and made an unco 
screeching when I ripped up the craw of it, 
and took out the poisonous stuff, and then I 
washed it weel out wi' soap and water ; and 
as I reckoned it wad no be keen o' the meat for 
a glifTf after this, I put in a little gude 
parridge, and then I took a needle and 
thread and I sewed up the craw o't again ;X ^^ 
was nae just a very neat seam, but I did my 
best, and I had na laid the crater before the 
fire abune half an hour, when Miss Selina 
and Miss Matilda came their ways in, and 
maun ken all about it ; and the bird was 
ta'en out o' my keeping that very night. 
Miss Selina kens best what she did to bring 
it so soon round again; but beast or body 
thrives weel when she takes them in hand. 
Anither time, my bonny young leddy, I 

• Every. f Short time. t A fact. 
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"will tell ye what she did for pair auld 
Peggy, for I dama say it afore her, for she 
does na like hear tell o' her ain gude deeds." 

During this conversation, Amy had made 
one or two exclamations, which had excited 
Peggy's attention; and taming towards 
her, she said— 

*' You are o' this country side, surely ; ye 
hae na an English tongue in her head ?" 

*'I am frae this country," Amy answered 
timidly; for I hae heard tell o' the village 
of Lasswade, though I ne'er saw it hefore ; 
yet I am far, far, I doubt, from my ain part 
o' the country. Do ye ken Logan House ?" 

" Do I ken Logan House ; up Glencorse 
bum, amang the Pentland hills? Weel, I 
ken it, it's fifty gude years and mair, since I 
hae seen that bonny green spot, but am I 
likely to forget it? do we forget the haw- 
thorn bush where we hae sat, wi' the lad we 
liked the best, and listened to the tales that 
are ne'er too often telt, and do I no mind 
the bonny clear bum, and how I used to tell 
him, I kent no a word he had been saying, 
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for the brawlin din* it made; and just all 
the time it was slipping past me, sae quiet 
and canny, that the silence was just fear- 
some ; and besides all that, ye ken, lassie, it's 
scholar's ground, and many's the time he has 
said to me — 

' Lets fiir'er up the bum to Habbies How, 
Where a* the sweets o* spring and summer growe.' 

Na, na, it's no where the ploys o' your 
youth hae been acted, that ye will o'er for- 
get The gladsome days come to me often 
in the watches o' the night — ^I think I still 
hear the wind soughingt sae sail and sweet 
amang the bonny hills, and see the sun 
glinting down upon the blooming heather, 
spreading a curtain o' purple and o' gold on 
the face o' God's ain world, and O it*s a 
bonny world amang the Fentland hills. 
And the bum, I often think I hear it's sound, 
I used to liken]: it to a whimpering bairn 
that was ower sair confined, but let it ance 
get out o' bounds, and hearken to the din it 
will make — ye hae but to gang further up 

• Noise. t Sounding low. t Compare. 
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to the lin, * and my word for it, ye'll no 
think lightly o' Glencorse bum, and there 
it still takes its conrse ; sometimes sae quiet 
and canny, and sometimes wi' a fearsome 
din; but its silence, or its roar, will ne'er 
be heard again by me ; what hae I now to 
do wi' the scenes o* my youth ? I hae had 
other lessons read to me; but, my bairn, 
what's this that has come ower ye ? I wadna 
hae said a word of all this, if I had kent that 
it wad hae made ye greet ;t and all this 
time I hae never had manners eneugh to 
ask wha's daughter ye are. It was Ka- 
therine Nimmo that used to live at Logan 
House, when I last heard tell ; —you will no 
be her daughter, surely ?" 

Poor Amy's tears redoubled; she could 
give no answer. Matilda, in a whisper, ex- 
plained to Peggy her situation. 

"My puir bairn," she said, "my heart's 
sair for ye ; weel, and you are just Kathe- 
rine Nimmo's daughter — wha would hae 
thought it ? but dinna tak on this way ; it s 
the law o' nature, that the auld should gang 
* A deep pool. + Weep. 
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afore the young ; but here am I standing a 
lone -woman, and I hae laid the heads o' six 
bonny bairns in the grave, forbye the gude- 
man, and that was worst of a' — oh, that was 
worst of a' ! It was a waesome sight to see 
the bonny flowers that looked sae blooming, 
wither ane by ane around us. My eldest 
lassie was just sio anither as yoursel*; O 
she was a bUthsome bairn, she was like a 
beam o' light in the house, and her bonny 
sangs were sweeter than the lavrock's;* 
there would she sit on her father s knee, and 
sing to him till the tears were drapping 
frae his een wi' very pleasure ; the gude- 
man aye called her bis summer rose, but nae 
lily washed wi' dew, was ever half sae pale 
as she, for mony a moumfu' day afore she 
left us for the world o' spirits ; but in a' the 
days o' grief, I had aye the gudeman to turn 
to, and I had him to tend,t and him to 
listen to, and we bowed our heads together^ 
and said, 'Thy will be done/ But when 
that last stroke came ower me, when he was 
taen,]: then I kent it was nae resignation, 

• Lark. f Take care of. t Taken 
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that I had felt afore; there I sat without a 
word in my mouth, or a prayer in my heart ; 
lang I was a sinfu' woman, hut tears of sor- 
row and tears for sin came at last, and then 
I understood it a\ I was to hae the dear- 
est of a removed, and to say, thy will be 
done — that was resignation ; it was to gie the 
idol ye had set up in your heart to your 
Maker, without a murmur — ^that was the duty 
of a christian woman; but it was a lesson 
ill to learn, this world has sic a hold upon 
us, that our earthly treasures maun be lifted 
up abune,* afore we look to heaven as a place 
0* joy and rest. But cheer up, my bairn, your 
mother wad hae been weel content, if she 
kent that you had gotten sic friends in your 
time o' need, and wha knows but she may 
ken it r 

Leila had been a most attentive listener, 
while Peggy continued addressing Amy ; and 
although she could not make out many of 
the words, yet she understood enough to 
make her feel much interest in the sorrows 
which had been detailed. Selina had left 

* Above. 
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them before Peggy had finished speaking; 
her mamma had sent for her to assist in some 
household arrangements, and Leila, always 
anxious to learn everything which re* 
garded Selina, and wishing also to change 
the current of her thoughts to more en- 
livening subjects, begged Peggy to tell her 
in what way Selina had done her so much 
good. 

" In what way, my young leddy ! why, in 
every way ; she is aye thinking how she can 
mak a body mair comfortabler ; but the ane 
thing in partickilar, that I was making 
mention of, was just this : I had a sair fit o' 
the rheumatics — but I was iU, ill ! — so Miss 
Selina and Miss Matilda they cam to speer* 
after me, and Miss Selina was unco vexed 
about me and she telt her sister to ask if 
there was onything I thought would do me 
good : so I said, ' Since you are sae consider- 
ate as to ask me. Miss Selina, .1 wad just 
say spee-rits! Wi' that she gaedf her ways, 
and it wasna ten minutes after, till I sees 
wee Master Alfred trotting down the avenue 

• Inquire. f Went. 
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wi* a bottle o' whiskey in his bit arms, — 
you will no ken whiskey, it's a fine spee-rit 
for lifting up the heart; sae I put on the 
tea-kettle, and when it cam a boil, I mixed 
a Uttle o' the apee-rits gude and strong, 
and took it aff — weel, little miss, I had 
nae swallowed it ten minutes when it just 
compassed me about, and the pains left 
me. * 

"Cousin Leila," said Matilda, as Peggy 
finished her recital, " we had better go 
home now; mamma desired me not to stay 
long, but I forgot to tell you so/' 

" O, I am so sorry you forgot to tell me ! *' 
Leila exclaimed, ''for I am afraid we have 
staid a very long time already; let us go 
quick" — and she rose and left the cottage, 
followed by Matilda. " Peggy was so amus* 
ing," she continued, '' I should like to go to 
see her very often." 

" And so you may," Matilda answered ; " I 
go very often myself, when I have not much 
work to do, or when mamma sends me a mes- 
sage to the garden to get her a nosegay from 

* A trae dialogue. 
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the gardener, then I just run into Peggy's 
house for a little, and she tells me stories/' 

'^But the nosegay," said Leila, "do you 
keep your mamma waiting for it ?*' 

Matilda coloured. "Sometimes I forget 
for a little." 

"Yes, that is just what I used to do," 
Leila answered; "hut now papa has made 
me understand that a message means that 
you are to return very quick, and give 
the answer. I cannot explain all he told 
me, hut he said, that if I went on forgetting 
what I was told, he could not trust me, or 
feel pleasure in asking me to do anything 
for him ; it made me melancholy when 
he said that; and he said also, that it was 
a selfish feeling, for it was thinking of my 
own amusement, more than heing of use to 
others. Since that, I don^t forget often, and 
besides, I remember the punishment that 
nurse gave me; but I dont think that did 
me much good, for I did not like nurse at 
all for punishing me so much; but when 
papa spoke to me in this way» and explained 
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why she did it^ then I tried to forgive her ; 
and I did forgive her in a day, hut it took me 
a whole day, it was such a punishment." 

" How did she punish you ?" inquired 
Matilda. 

** She punished me in this way — ^but first 
I must tell you, that two or three times she 
sent me messages, and I always forgot, and 
did not come back to her : once she sent me 
to the rivulet for water, for she was boiling 
the rice, and it was not well covered with 
water, and was getting black; she bid me 
make great speed. I ran all the way, but 
when I came up to the rivulet the sun was 
making it sparkle; it was beautiful, there 
was a clear place where I could see sand at 
the bottom, and I wished so much to dance 
in it, that I pulled off my shoes and stock- 
ings, and began to dance, — in a moment 
almost I saw nurse coming. I was holding 
up my frock, but I was so frightened, that I 
let it down, and it went plump into the 
water, and I ran out so fast that I cut my 
foot on the pebbles. Nurse said I deserved 
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it, and that I should have the hlack rioe for 
dinner, and she would hoil more for my 
papa — she said also, that if I went on in that 
way, I would grow up a good-for-nothing, 
and that the very next time I forgot a mes- 
sage, she would punish me severely. After 
this I remembered much better for a Uttle ; 
but I began to forget again, and I did a very 
cruel thing — ^I don't like to tell you about 
it." 

" O do tell me ! " said Matilda, " and per- 
haps it may make me better also — for 
mamma often says I give her great pain 
and uneasiness; she never says this of Se« 
lina, for she does not forget as I do — I am 
always getting into scrapes, but it makes a 
variety." 

" A variety ! " repeated Leila. 
"Yes," Matilda answered laughing, "but 
don't look so shocked. cousin Leila ! I 
am afraid you will never be able to like me, 
for I have a great deal of bad about me ; but 
I have some good bits too ; and Selina, you 
know, is older; and besides, Selina has grown 
a great deal more sensible since she was ill ; 
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she does so much in the house now, tiisi 
mamma says she is her right hand^ and that 
she could not get on without her; but you 
have not told me yet how you were punished, 
and what was the message which nurse sent 
you which you forgot." 

'* It was not nurse who sent me, it was a 
great deal worse, it was my papa. When I 
was going out after breakfast to the rocks 
to search the nests for eggs, I met papa, and 
after he had talked to me a Uttle while, and 
kissed me, and been very kind, he said, 
'Leila, my love, I have been looking for 
you, for I have a message to give you ; I am 
going to the high grounds with my gun; I 
shall not be back till dinner time; so go 
back to nurse, and tell her that as I did not 
wish Selina to follow me, I closed her up in 
the inner cave — tell her to let her out, and 
give her some breakfast/ I stopped to talk 
to papa a little more, which I think helped 
to make me forget ; but when he said again, 
* Now go, my love,' I went." 

" Well," interrupted Matilda, " if you went, 
surely that was not wrong. 
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" O, but you do not understand," continued 
Leila. " I did not go to nurse." 

" You did not go to nurse ? well, I am 
rather happy^ for that is just like me " 

'' No, no !" continued Leila, ** I hope, Ma- 
tilda, you will never be so bad, for it was a 
sorrowful day to me that. I went away, and 
I remembered the message quite well, but I 
thought I might just look at the nests first ; 
it would take very little time, so I went and 
found six eggs ; I put them in my apron, for 
I had forgotten the basket which nurse had 
bid me to take to hold them in. When I had ' 
gone on a little bit, I began to think of my 
garden, and I wondered if the bud, which I 
had been watching for a great many days, had 
come out. I was anxious to see the colour 
of the flower, for I had never seen it, so I ran 
as fast as I could that it might not take a 
minute ; but when I came the bud was just 
the same, it was not open at all, and I saw 
such a number of leaves lying on my garden, 
which the wind had thrown down, that it was 
quite ugly, and it made me so angry that I 
quite forgot the message about Selina. I 
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began to gather up the leaves as quick as I 
could, and I put them in my apron ; when it 
was quite fiill I throw them down the bank 
into the rivulet. O Matilda, I never remem- 
bered the eggs, they dashed down, and were 
all broken but one ; it rolled down the bank, 
and I ran after it, and I ran so fast that I 
could not stop myself, and I went with both 
my feet plump into the middle of the water, 
and never found the egg after all; but just 
then I heard nurse calling me, and when she 
came up and saw me standing in the water, 
and when I told her about the eggs — 0, she 
was so angry ! she said I was getting worse 
every day, and would turn out a heart-break 
to my papa, for that even when she put a 
basket into my hands for eggs, I put it down 
again ; she said also that she was now deter- 
mined to make a formal complaint — it was 
her duty to do so. When she said it was her 
duty, and to be a formal complaint, I knew 
that she would tell ; and I felt quite fright- 
ened all that forenoon. I was not frightened 
that papa would scold me, for he never scolds; 
but I was frightened to see him look at me in 
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a melancholy way. It seemed a very, very 
long forenoon, and yet I did not wish it 
should be short; and I took my work, and 
sat down at the door of the cave, the shadows 
of the rocks were lengthening, it was one of 
the signs, and when I looked up at the sun I 
knew that my papa's hour was come — ^just 
then I heard his gun fired o£f ; hut I did not 
run to meet him, I went into the cave ; nurse 
was covering the table for dinner. Papa 
looked so happy when he came in ! I remem- 
ber his face so well, when he said, ' Leila, my 
summer bird, why did you not come to meet 
me ? I missed your song in the woods ; well, 
you have got back a hungry papa, and Dash, 
poor fellow, is hungry too ; but I am glad to 
see all ready — ^but where is Selina, we cannot 
spare any of our little party ?" 

" Nurse looked quite frightened. * Selina !* 
she said, ' was she not with you ? I have not 
seen her all day — something must have hap- 
pened to Selina.' 

" My papa looked at me. ' Leila/ he said, 
* you have forgotten the message I entrusted 
to you, and you have kept the poor animal 

N 
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shut up this whole time without food!' 0, 
Matilda^ how I cried ! and I cried still more 
when nurse said — * Sir, it is my duty to in- 
form you' — and then she gave the whole 
account of what I had done, and of all the 
six messages which I had forgotten, and she 
said she had promised to punish me severely ; 
and she asked papa if she might do as I had 
done to Selina, and deprive me of my food. 
Papa looked very sorrowful, but he said he 
would leave it to her ; for he saw it was ne* 
cessary to take some steps to make an impres- 
sion on me, or I might become more and more 
careless every day." 

'^ And did the cross old cat really give you 
no dinner?" inquired Matilda. 

. " Not one bit," answered Leila,* colouring, 
'' but you must not call her a cross cat, 
though she did worse than that — she made 
me sit behind my papa, so that I could not 
see his face. O, it made me so angry, when 
she did that ; that whenever she turned to put 
down a plate, I made my very worst face at 
her ; but when papa heard me say my prayers 
at night, he explained it all to me, and said 
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she had punished me for my good, aa Ae 
wished ine to grow up a useful child to him ; 
then I tried to fergive her, and next day I did 
forgive her, but it took me a long time ; yet 
now I think it was a good plan in nurse, for 
always when I am sent a message now, I 
think of that sorrowful day, and I don't for- 
get/* 

" Well, I think you were very good to for- 
give her in a day," observed Matilda; ^'I 
oould not have been so good — ^I could not 
have forgiven her in six days; indeed, I 
don't think I could have forgiven her at all. 
I am so glad you made your worst face at 
her ; I wish you could make that face to me, 
I should like so much to see it." 

Leila immediately complied, and a most 
uncommon face it was ; but instantly check- 
ing herself, she said, " It is very wrong of me 
to do this ; I knew all the time it was wrong, 
and yet I did it ; it is very, very difficult to 
do what is right." 

"Yes," Matilda repUed in a melancholy 
tone ; " it is so dreadfully difficult, that I can- 
not make it out at all ; I sometimes try for 

N 2 
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more than an hour, but it tires me 60^ I am 
just obliged to go back to my old way again/* 

Leila looked at her in extreme surprise, 
but she made no answer. 

'' I see," continued Matilda, '' that you think 
me so very bad, that you will not answer me, 
but I like you, cousin Leila, for all that; 
some people that are good are very stupid in- 
deed, but not you ; for I think you are both 
good and funny : I often have tried to be like 
Seliua, so kind and gentle, but I cannot be 
like her. I think, now, I will try to be like 
you." 

They were entering the house as she came 
to this resolution. Matilda proceeded to her 
mamma s sitting-room, and Leila sought her 
father. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" Papa !" exclaimed Leila, " I am so glad 
you are sealing that letter; I have just come 
back at the right moment. Tou are not 
going to be busy again ?" 

" No, my love, I am not." 

" That is just what I wished you to say ; 
so now we can have a good long talk, for I 
have so much to tell you — I have been to 
visit Peggy Dobie." 

" And who is Peggy Dobie ?" inquired Mr. 
Howard. 

*' Papa, do you not know Peggy Dobie ? 
the old woman with the curious little cap, 
and the short gown, and the striped petti- 
coat. Well, we went to visit Peggy Dobie ;" 
and Leila proceeded to detail the whole 
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particulars of her visit, and of the conversa- 
tion which had taken place. " I did not un- 
derstand everything she said/' continued 
Leila^ '* although Amy explained the Scotch 
words to me, but still I liked to hear her 
talk very much. Was it not curious about 
the chicken^ papa ?— -uncle says it is a living 
wonder ; he should have said a marvel, now 
that he is in Scotland^ that is Peggy's word 
for a wonder." 

" I have no objection, my love, to Amy 
explaining the Scotch words to you; but 
you must not endeavour to imitate Peggy's 
mode of speaking ; the lower ranks of every 
country make use of many words and ex- 
pressions, which it would not do for you to 
adopt." 

" Well, papa, I will not," Leila answered, 
' but I thought it pretty some things she 
said; I liked what she said about Logan 
House, which was Amy's home, though I 
did not understand it well enough to tell it 
you ; might we go one day to Logan House 
and take Amy to see it again ? When I 
asked her if she would like it, she clasped 

10 
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her hands, she did not speak, but I know 
she wishes to go. Poor Amy, I wish I 
coold make her quite happy ! but I cannot^ 
papa ; for when I said to her the other day, 
' Amy, can I make you more happy ?' she 
said^ ' No, Miss Leila» you are kind, kind ; 
but you cannot make me forget my mo- 
ther ;' and then she said, ' And how can I 
be always merry. Miss Leila, when I have 
a father who may be wandering up and down 
seeking for bread to eat, or he may be sleep- 
ing under the salt wave ?' and then she cried 
very much, and made me cry too. Might 
we go, papa? I am sure it would comfort 
Amy a little to go.*' 

'* Well, my love," Mr. Howard answered, 
" I shall speak to your aunt about iU If it 
is not very far off, and can be managed, you 
shall go : it is very natural poor Amy should 
wish to see her home again, though it will be 
to her a melancholy pleasure." 

" Yes, it will be very melancholy for Amy ; 
but it is a curious thing, papa, that some 
melancholy things we like. If we went 
back to the island, I should like to go to 
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one place there better than any other; and 
yet it would make me melancholy. Do 
you know what I mean^ papa ? do you know 
the place ?*' 

" Yes, my love, I think I do. Tou would 
wish to go to Clara's grave." 

" That is just the place — how well you 
know what I am thinking! Yes, I would 
go to Clara's grave: how green it will be 
now, and how flowery ! Clara s flower will 
be blooming now : you know I gathered 
one and I have it yet: I look at it very 
often ; and one day I took it to the garden 
to try and find another like it, but I could 
not. Yes, it would comfort Amy if she 
could go to her mother's grave, but she 
cannot. Amy has great trials; how many 
trials there are in the world ! Peggy has had 
the very greatest. Papa, I do not think I 
could be a christian woman." 

" What do you mean, my love ?" 

" Peggy said, papa, that it was to have 
the dearest of all removed, and to say, * Thy 
will be done ;' that was resignation. It was 
to give the idol set up in your heart to God, 
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without a murmur^ that was the duty of a 
christian woman." 

" Peggy said right, my love.*' 

'" Yes, papa, but I could not do it. I have 
set you up in my heart, papa; and if you 
were to die, if I could never see your face 
again, and never hear you speak, I should ask 
God to let me die too." 

" And would that be resignation, my 
child ? would that be saying, ' Thy will be 
done ?' " 

'* No, papa, and that is what makes me so 
sorry, for I cannot do it." 

" God will strengthen you, my dearest 
Leila, to bear all the trials he has appointed 
for you, if you sincerely pray for that 
strength. Earthly objects of aflfection must 
be loved only as He would have them loved, 
and Himself loved and desired above all. 
Look around, my child, God is everywhere, 
he fills the universe : and should he not fill 
the hearts of the creatures he has made ? 
We are the work of His hands; he has 
placed us here, but as a preparation for 
eternity ; ' here we have no abiding city :' 
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he has given us an earthly existence to be 
recalled at his pleasure : he has given us an 
immortal soul, and made the gate of death 
to his dear children, the entrance, through 
his blessed Son, to everlasting bliss. If you 
raise your thoughts to your heavenly Father, 
Leila, and devoutly pray that he may fill 
your whole heart, you will lose that over- 
whelming dread of separation from an 
earthly parent, you will learn to lean on 
God alone.'* 

'' Peggy said something like that, papa ; 
and she said our earthly treasures must be 
raised above — ^that frightened me." 

" It would not do so, my love, if God 
were all in all in your heart. Fray, my 
Leila, that you may be enabled to say, 
* Thou, O God, art the thing that I long 
for. Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
and there is none upon eartJh that I desire 
beside thee.' " 

" Yes, papa, I will pray ; I do pray, and 
I will try to give God my heart: then he 
will not raise my treasure above, if my heart 
is there already. You are my treasure, 
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papa, he will not take you. Peggy said 
she had laid the heads of six little children 
in the grave, hut still she did not wish for 
heaven. One was just my age; she sung 
sweet songs, and was like a heam of light, 
they called her tlie summer rose; and then 
she grew a lily washed with dew, and passed 
away to the world of spirits. She must have 
been like Clara, papa, when she came to us 
for a moment, and then went hack to God ; 
but though Peggy's six little children were 
taken away, and only one was left, still she 
says she loved the world too well ; but God 
took her husbaxid also, and now she looks to 
heaven as a place of joy and rest." 

''And would God have done all this, 
Leila, if he had not loved Peggy, and 
wished to bring her to himself? No, we 
must not turn from afflictions, they are 
sent in mercy; for 'God does not willingly 
afflict the children of men.* Still we may 
pray that they may not be found necessary 
to bring us to that way, which alone leads 
to everlasting bliss." 

" Yes, papa, that is what I will do ; I will 
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pray that they may not be found necessary. 
How much easier it is to be good, and to 
love God, when you are talking to me in 
this way. than when I am away from you ! 
When I am away from you, so many things 
happen to t^mpt me off; but I think it does 
me some good, papa, to see Selina. She is 
always so sweet and patient; she cannot 
speak to her papa as I do, yet she never 
frets or murmurs. I always liked to talk 
to you in the island ; but now every time I 
talk to you I think it more and more a 
blessing; for God might have made me 
dumb also. I used never to think of that 
before ; but if it were not that I could not 
speak to you, I think I could be dumb if it 
were to make Selina speak, I love her so 
very much. Every day I pray to God that 
it may please him to open her lips, and let me 
hear her speak ; if he were to listen to me, it 
would make this world full of happiness to 
the very brim. Are you tired, papa ? am I 
speaking too much ?" 

" No, my love, by no means. I am quite 
glad to have my little girl with me." 
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"'Then^ pBpa> I will come back in a mi- 
nute ; bat I must just run to Amy, and tell 
her the good news. When I have good 
news, I am just dancing with impatience to 
tell it ; and I like so much to make Amy's 
heart happy— it will not take me a minute, 
papa," — and she darted off. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



NuKSE and Amy were quietly seated at 
work above stairs, and the former was giving 
a detailed account of her early days, when 
she was as blithe a girl as Miss Leila her- 
self, and not so very unlike her in appear- 
ance either; and her astonished listener 
had laid down her work, and was gazing up 
in nurse's full round face with looks of strong 
incredulity, when the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and Leila, darting into the 
room, jumped on Amy's back, and clasping 
her hands round hei neck, whispered some- 
thing in her ear. 

Amy's colour mounted to her cheeks. 

*' Bless my heart !" exclaimed nurse, start- 
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ing up to Amy B release, " don't you see you 
are choking the girl ? It is a most astonish • 
ing thing, Miss Leila, that I cannot teach you 
manners. Now that you are in a civilized 
land, can you not learn to come into a room 
with quietness and discretion ?" 

" But, nurse, it is discretion ! I was telling 
Amy that papa says we are to go to Logan 
House, and take her there." 

The tears were now in Amy's eyes. 

** Whatever you have been telling her, 
Miss Leila," observed nurse, "you may 
perceive it has been no pleasant story to 
poor Amy. Do you not see you have made 
her cry ?" 

" O nurse, nurse, if I could only make 
you understand !" Leila replied. *' Don't 
you know that we like some things that 
make us melancholy ? I like some things, 
and so does Amy ; she is crying because she 
is in joy to go to her mother's cottage again. 
No, it is not quite that either ; it is that she 
has a joy in her sorrow. I cannot make 
you understand; but indeed I did not say 
anything unkind, did I, Amy ?" 
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" Unkind !" Amy repeated ; ^* never, 
never, Miss Leila, have you been unkind to 
me ! and I have, as you say, a sorrow and a 
joy too, in thinking that I am to see our cot- 
tage, and the old tree again." • 

"Well, and I can v^ell believe it," ob- 
served nurse. "I can understand it very 
well; for I know myself, when I went to 
visit my cousin, what a joy and a grief too 
I had in seeing my great-great-grandmo- 
thef s silk bag of her marriage gown, hang« 
ing up on a peg on the wall ; I had the tears 
in my eyes when I looked at that peg, and 
yet I had joy in the bag, for it brought 
many a blithesome hour to my mind." 

A mutual good understanding being thus 
restored to all parties, Leila flew off again 
to renew her conversation with her papa. 
He was reading when she entered, and re- 
calling nurse's admonitions this time, she 
advanced on tiptoe. 

" papa," she said^ " I fear you are very 
interested !" 

"No, my love, not particularly; I shall 
be much more interested in conversing with 
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you, I am quite prepared for a good long 
talk, which I know you dearly like." 

"Yes, papa, that is one of the things I 
used to like so much in our island ; I think I 
love our island more and more now. A great 
many things were very delightful there. What 
will the rest of my pets be doing in the 
island, I wonder ?. They have no one to feed 
them; they have no Leila now. And my 
bees — but my bees will not miss me: no, they 
will be humming merrily amongst the flow- 
ers. I never could make my bees or my 
butterflies love me, they have no hearts ; but 
it is better, papa, for then they can have no 
sorrow." 

"And would you like to go back to our 
island, Leila ?" 

" no, papa, not to stay !" Leila hastily 
answered. "I would like," she continued* 
"to visit it for a little, and then to return 
here, I love Selina so much; no, no, I 
could not leave Selina. Then I like other 
things here too; and I am getting up my 
stock, papa, my stock of information ; you 
know you said I must acquire a stock 

o 
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of useful information. I dare say it will be 
large, and good, before you have bought the 
country-house where we are to live, and where 
I am to take care of you. I am acquiring 
stock from Peggy Dobie, and I know now 
what I am to do when you are ill — I will 
compass you about." 

*' Compass me about ! L^ila, what can you 
mean ?" 

"Yes, papa, I am to give you spee-rits, 
and it will compass you about, and the pains 
will leave you ; that was what Selina did to 
Peggy. Peggy says, spee-rits is a fine thing 
for lifting up the heart ; spee^rits is whisky, 
papa." 

" Whisky, my love ! a singular prescription 
for you, Leila. I must go to see this new 
acquaintance of yours, this Peggy Dobie, 
whom you tell me so much about ; she cer- 
tainly must be an original." 

" Tes, papa, she is a hen wife ; that is the 
right name for it in Scotland ; and I will go 
with you if you will let me, for I like to 
listen to her. She is very curious and plea- 
sant in her talk, not like any one( I ever 
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heard before; but I am not done with our 
good long conversation yet. I have told 
you the pleasant things^ but I have more to 
tell you; something that made me very 
sorry, but it has passed away, and Matilda 
loves me again. Matilda is very good- 
natured. Now, you see, it was this, papa. 
Peggy is very fond of cousin Selina, and 
she said I had a bit canty face, and she liked 
me too ; but that Selina was ' a pear of an- 
other tree/ I knew what that meant, for 
Amy had explained it to me, it means both 
prettier and better ; I was glad when Peggy 
said it, and I told Selina that I thought her 
beautiful, as well as good; but she grew 
red, and looked quite sorry. Matilda 
laughed at me ; and then I said that when I 
was looking in that delightful, large looking- 
glass this morning, I thought myself a great 
deal prettier than she was, for I did not like 
her nose and her waist. I will not tell you 
why, papa, for I said I would not; but she 
grew red also, and was angry : why was that, 
papa ?*' 

" You know, my love, I have already told 

2 
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you, that although you must never say what 
is untrae, yet when you are not expressly 
asked, there is no occasion for your saying 
anything which is to give pain. You can 
never, Leila, he too indulgent with regard 
to your judgment of others^ or too strict in 
judging yourself. Selina was not angry 
with you, and she changed the subject only 
because she is too modest to like being made 
an object of attention; but Matilda, I fear, 
must have been much displeased with you, 
for you said a very rude thing. It certainly 
would hurt her feelings, to find that you 
disliked anything which belonged to her^ and 
more especially what she had not the power 
to change. You should always put yourself 
in the place of the person you address. 
¥ou would not have been pleased^ Leila, if 
such observations had been addressed to 
you." 

Leila looked much distressed. '^No, 
papa, I should not," she answered; ^^and 
you told me that before, and I try to do it, 
but sometimes I forget : for it is so difficult 
for me not to say everything I think; and 
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also, I have so many things to remember 
in the new world. It is a confusion to me 
sometimes, but I like it very much; it is 
quite full of curious and delightful things. 
Now I think I have told you everything 
which happened^ so I will go back to Amy, 
and she will tell me more about her mother's 
cottage. Good-bye, papa." 

From the moment Amy was told that she 
was to visit her mother's cottage again^ she 
became more grave and thoughtful. A 
shadowy remembrance of her father seemed 
now constantly to flit across her memory 
— a dim recollection of a scene of mingled 
pain and joy — her having been severely 
beaten for a fault she had not committed — 
the shining out of the stars as she lay on 
her little bed — ^her longing to reach one of 
peculiar brightness — ^her wish to flee away 
and never to see again her angry father — 
the opening of her bed-room door, the 
quick step and the kind arms which were 
tlirown around her — her fathers tears 
when he asked to be forgiven, and the 
strong feeling of love which was awakened 
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in her at that moment, her promises ot 
an entire obedience to him — an obedience 
which was never again required of her. 
Another scene seemed to follow quickly: it 
was bright day, the cottage was filled with 
soldiers — their arms glittered in the sun- 
beams — kind words were whispered in her 
ear by one whom all appeared to obey — 
she seemed to feel again her father's last 
embrace, and hear her mother's scream. 
As those thoughts passed through Amy's 
mind, as she sat one evening at the open 
window, with her eyes fixed on what she 
thought the same bright star— she suddenly 
heard the deep tones of a man's voice singing 
below the window, and on looking down into 
the court, she could see, as the moon shone 
brightly, the figure of an elderly man in the 
dress of a soldier. 

** It is my father, my own father !" she ex- 
claimed : and rushing from the room, she 
stood the next moment by his side. i 

" Who calls me father ?" the old man said, 
as he looked piteously upon her — " who calls 
me father that never had a child ?" 
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Poor Amy ! she felt as if she was disowned, 
rejected by her only parent. How long she 
might have argued the point with him ; how 
long she might have insisted on being ac- 
knowledged, cannot be known, for the cook 
came running to her assistance, and brought 
her to something like conviction that she 
might be mistaken. 

*' The lassie's in a creel," she said, " she 
will has every man, old or young, that 
wears a red coat upon his back, to be her 
father; t'weel but you wad be well oflp for 
fathers, if all you hae insisted wi' this last 
week should lay claim to you ; but as to this 
old man, it is morally impossible he should 
be your father ! Does he no tell you, he 
never had a bairn, it's no manners to contra- 
dict that. Gome your ways in, old man, and 
you shall have some supper, and a drap o' 
something gude to drink her father's health. 
We'll find a father for you, my bairn, ere 
long, and 'deed it will be for the satisfaction 
of all parties — ^for ever since you heard 
tell o' your visit to Logan House, you have 
gaen up and down like a crater in their 
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sleep ; and my bonny blue dish that you dang 
off the kitchen dresser the other morning, I 
lay that misluck to your father's door ; if your 
senses had na been a wool-gathering after 
your father^ my bonny blue dish wae no hae 
come to sic a mishap." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



As Mr. Howard was much engrossed with 
business^ whioh made his going almost daily 
to Edinburgh necessary, it was some time 
before he could arrange the plan for visiting 
Amy's former home, which Leila was so 
eager for ; but at last the day was fixed, and 
orders were given that an ample luncheon 
should be prepared to be carried with them 
to the foot of the Pentland Hills ; and as the 
carriage could only proceed a part of the 
way, it was also arranged that ponies be- 
longing to Selina and Matilda should be in 
attendance, and a cart provided to convey 
the luncheon and the weaker members of 
the party, not forgetting plates, knives. 
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forks, &c. &€., and a snowy white table- 
cloth — no bad specimen of the powers of 
the clear air and transparent waters of the 
Esk. 

Leila showed a good deal of interest with 
regard to the preparations for the luncheon, 
and it amused her young cousins not a little, 
when they discovered she had found her 
way down stairs, and tapped at the door of 
the housekeeper's room, and asked if she 
could be of any use in preparing the rice 
cakes, and offered to search the nests for 
eggs, if she would only be so good as to say in 
what part of the rocks she was likely to find 
them ; an attention that was by no means lost 
upon the good old woman, who observed, 
when making tea for nurse in the evening. 
" Weel, but your young miss is as sweet and 
considerate a crater as the sun e'er shone 
upon : think of her offering to help me with 
the cakes, and she made a proposition about 
the eggs, which I did not altogether under- 
stand just so weel ; what would take our hens 
to lae their egs amang the rocks wi' a good 
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hen-house over their heads ? our hens are no 
sae glaikit.*'* 

Nurse explained, that in the island the 
hens had their nests among the rocks, and 
Miss Leila was accustopaed to collect the 

eggs. 

''Dear hless me, hut that island must 
have heen a most disconvenient place in 
many ways; no to hae a hen-house would 
have been a heart-break to me, to see the 
puir hens so put about, I never could have 
stood it. And you, Mrs. Nurse, with all 
your superior English ways o' comfort, to 
be all botching together in a cave, in the 
bowels o* the earth, no distinction o' kitchen 
or parlour, it was a trial indeed ; it is even 
a wonder to me that you tak sae kindly to 
this country, sae diiferent firae your ain, but 
you hae an enlargement o' mind about you 
that's very pleesant; and you tak up our 
language sae weel, . there's mony o' the 
Englishers that cannot mak it out at all : you 
may speak and speak, and you cannot make 
them sensible, they surely must hae had nae 

* Light-headed. 
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edication, or at best it's been sair circum- 
scribed; here there is no the poorest cotter 
but what will mak a conscience of giving 
schooling to his bairns, and the little 
craters themselves maun all be off to the 
school wi' their bottle o milk, and their ban- 
nock tied up in a napkin ; there is no keep- 
ing them at hame, but it's no just ceevil in 
me to be making thae reflections, though it's 
easy to be seen, Mrs. Nurse, that ye hae been 
none of these ; you hae the superiority o' a 
hantle o' good schooling about yon, that's 
easy to be seen." 

To all this nurse modestly agreed, re- 
marking, '* that the advantages of her youth 
had been most uncommon; and what would 
poor Mr, Howard have done," she continued, 
^* had I not been a superior woman ? I that 
had to be constantly giving him advice, 
about the education and management of 
Miss Leila ; see what a beautiful pastry wo- 
man I have made her, she could as well 
have helped you with the cakes as I could 
have done myself — her needle-work is not 
j ust as perfect yet as I could wish, but I am 
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bringing forward ber mind with my conver- 
sation, and I think she is coming on to con- 
sider the subject in a more serious point of 

• »» 
view. 

In the evening Leila called all her cousins 
up into her room; that from the west win- 
dow they might consult the state of the skies^ 
and give her their respective opinions as to 
the probability of to-morrow being a brighter 
day than ever yet shone on any party of 
pleasure. There was considerable difference 
of opinion on the occasion ; LeUa, observed, 
''that if she were in the island, she would 
know quite well what those streaks of red 
in the sky meant — ^when she saw them 
there, she was sure of a good day, but she 
did not know if they meant the same in Scot- 
land." 

Matilda said — " she was sure it would be 
a bad day, she knew it would, for Peggy 
Dobie told her : 

* The morning red and the evening grej. 
Is the sure sign of a bonny day.' ** 

Leilas countenance fell — Selina looked 
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anxiously at her, then wrote on her little 
tablet, '* Matilda is mistaken. Peggy Dobie 
said: 

' The evening red and the morning grey, 
Is the sure sign of a bonnj daj.' 

So the appearance of the sky and those 
beautiful red streaks, are just what we could 
wish." 

Matilda read this over her shoulder. 

'^ Well," she said, " I knew it was some- 
thing about red and grey, but I could not 
remember which came first, I never can re- 
member things quite well." 

" Because," said Leila ; and she stopped — 
she had meant to say, because you never 
listen attentively to what people say; but 
she recollected she had already vexed Ma- 
tilda with expressing her opinion of her too 
freely, and she recalled this time the rule 
her papa had given her, never, except when 
expressly called upon, to make any observa- 
tion, which could hurt the feelings of any 
one. 

Matilda observed her hesitation, but she 
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only laughed good-humouredly, and ob- 
served, — 

" I know, cousin Leila, you don't think 
much of me ; there are more things wrong 
besides the nose and waist ; but you must 
be patient, I mean to do great things some 
of these days ; you will get a fine surprise 
about me — who knows but I may pinch in 
my waist, and pinch up my nose, and be one 
day yet both pretty and good ?" 

Matilda looked almost pretty at that mo- 
ment. 

Leila tried to laugh, but she felt more 
than ever sorry she had said anything to vex 
Matilda. 

Little Alfred was the only one who had 
given no opinion ; his sister Selina looked 
at him, and pointed to where the sun had 
gone down, leaving the sky tinged with gold 
and purple. 

" Yes," he said, " it is beautiful, and 
purple is not grey, and I think just the same 
as Peggy Dobie, and you, sister, and my 
cousin Leila ; and I know quite well it is to 
be a fine day — ^I am quite sure of it.*' 
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This point being satisfactorily settled^ the 
little party proposed to go very early to bed^ 
to shorten as much as possible the interval 
between them and their expected enjoyment. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

The young people were up with the sun, 
and never had the sun risen more gloriously ; 
it was a morning such as few parties of plea- 
sure are blessed with ; and all were ready, 
both young and old, and their pleasant jour- 
ney had commenced while yet it was early 
day. The dew still glittered on the grass, 
and hung like diamond-drops from the 
branches of the weeping birch ; there was 
fragrance in every breath which blew, and 
joy in every sound; the bee was on the 
wing, pursuing its unerring course to the 
heath-clad hills, towards which they also were 
journeying ; innumerable larks were careering 
in the sky, tracing wide circles, and pouring 
out their morning hymn of praise ; and the 
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spirits of the youthful party rose at every 
step. 

Leila's enjoyment seemed complete, when 
the carriage was dismissed, and ^they pursued 
their way through the narrow valley by the 
side of Glencorse bum. 

Matilda and Alfred had been mounted from 
the first upon the ponies, and as the stream 
by the side of which they were journeying 
had repeatedly to be crossed, the elders of the 
party at those times were obliged also to take 
possession of the cart in which Selina and 
Leila had seated themselves, to assist Amy in 
watching over the many good things which it 
contained. As there was no regular road, the 
sudden transitions from the soft velvet turf to 
the rocky bed of the stream, seemed produc- 
tive of no small danger to the well-ordered 
luncheon. The plates danced about in a 
strange fashion, and more than once the 
pigeon-pie and apple-tart threatened to meet 
in much too close companionship ; it was all 
Selina and Leila could do, to make them keep 
their respective distances ; but the confusion 
which at some moments took place amidst the 

6 
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different articles, was only matter of mirth to 
the youthful party ; and at one time they were 
almost convulsed with laughter, when Dia- 
mond, the worthy old cart-horse, who had 
been carrying them so bravely, suddenly 
plunged into a marshy hole. The efforts the 
good old fellow made to extricate himself — 
che unearthly groans he uttered, might have 
melted a heart of stone, but not the hearts of 
those merry-making little people. Little 
Alfred stood almost erect on his pony, clap- 
ping his hands and shouting at the very top 
of bis voice, when their mirth was still fur- 
ther increased by Dash, who, evidently think- 
ing it no laughing matter, suddenly leaped 
into the cart, over the apple- tart, and plunging 
one of his enormous paws into the unlucky 
pigeon-pie, began tugging powerfully at 
Leila's frock ; how long she might have been 
able to keep her seat is doubtful, for, totally 
indifferent to the havoc he had produced, and 
to the unexpected appearance of a poor pigeon 
which he had disloged from the pie, and which 
now lay in a bed of savoury jelly in Selina s 
lap, he seemed fully determined to remove 
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Leila from what he certainly considered a 
situation of danger ; but Mr. Howard came to 
her assistance, and Dash, being obliged, most 
unwillingly, to give up the point, gave a scorn- 
ful scowl at the demolished pigeon-pie, and 
leaping from the cart, pursued his way in high 
disdain with the whole party. 

Mr. Howard, however, advised the little 
girls to take Dash's advice, and to walk the 
remainder of the way, but to this they both 
seemed to have strong objections. Leila 
assured her papa that they had not been 
frightened in the slightest degree, and that 
getting into the rough bed of the stream they 
greatly preferred to the smooth turf; she only 
hoped they would have to cross it a hundred 
times ; they had more need now than ever to 
remain, and assist Amy in taking care of the 
rest of the luncheon, and as to the little 
hobble of the marsh, she felt sure it would not 
occur .again. 

" No, that it won't," Matilda added : " do, 
uncle, let them remain. Old Diamond will 
put on his spectacles this time, and look sharp ; 
he will not trust again to where the grass 
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looks the greenest. Oh I how I wish I had 
been in the cart, too, when they were all 
jnmbling about so delightfully !" 

As there was no actual danger^ Mr. 
Howard yielded to their wishes ; and compo- 
sure and order being in some degree restored, 
the party once more proceeded on their way. 

Amy bad been for the moment much 
amused also with this scene ; but as every 
step of their way qow became more and more 
^miliar to her, and each grey stone, or bush 
of furze, seemed as the face of a long absent 
friend, it was almost painful to witness her 
look of intense expectation. Leila's ' gay 
spirits fell, as she watched the workings of 
Amy's countenance ; and Selina sat gazing at 
her with an expression of deep interest. 

Suddenly Amy exclaimed, ''It is the old 
tree !" and leaping from the cart, she began 
to climb the bank above the stream with 
breathless haste. One solitary tree, over* 
hanging a solitary cottage, was visible, aad 
towards this cottage the whole party watched 
Amy's advance with eager anxiety. She had 
reached the door ; she seemed trying to open 
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it, when suddenly throwing her arms wildly 
up, she sunk upon her knees. 

" ! let me go to her — let me go !" Leila 
exclaimed ; and springing over the side of the 
cart, she was only saved from falling by her 
father's arms extended to receive her; he 
gently placed her and Selina on the ground, 
and all the party began in haste to climb the 
ascent. 

Leila, from long habit, more swift of foot 
than the others, first gained the spot where 
Amy knelt. She rose at her approach, and 
throwing herself into her arms exclaimed, 

" O Miss Leila, there is nothing but silence 
here ! No mother, no father, no one to bid 
me welcome !" 

It was evident that poor Amy had worked 
up her imagination, not only to the pro- 
bability, but to the certainty of meeting her 
father in her former home, and her disap- 
pointment was proportionately great. The 
other members of the party, who had now 
joined them, did all they could to comfort her, 
and Mr. Howard seemed to think the case not 
yet entirely hopeless. It might not, he ob- 
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served, be Amy's father who was now the in- 
habitant of the cottage, but still there seemed 
some appearance of its being inhabited. The 
door was locked ; there was no gaining a 
sight of the interior in this way, and a thick 
green baize curtain hung before the little 
window in front, which completely prevented 
further observation; but still in this green 
curtain there was hope, a faint and sickly 
hope, which was almost extinguished by the 
appearance of the chimney-top, for not the 
slightest curl of smoke was perceptible. The 
fire, however, might be low, " extremely low,*' 
Leila observed ; and she was sure there was 
the smell of turf; she had often smelt the 
same in the island, and Amy said it was peats, 
there was no smell hke it; it went to her 
very heart ; she could not understand how it 
had not struck her before Miss Leila spoke. 
Miss Leila, meanwhile, having settled in her 
own mind all particulars as to the low peat 
fire within, which none but Amy's father could 
have kindled, was now on her knees before a 
green turf seat by the cottage-door, which she 
was examining with minute attention. 
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" Look, papa, she said, ** I am almost sute 
of it now. Some ond must have been sitting 
here ! I know it by the grass. Amy, did 
you not say there was a gaifden behind the 
cottage ? let as go to the garden, we may find 
the trace of your father's foot in the soft 
ground; I have often seen the trace of my 
papa s foot in the island." 

To the garden the young party immediately 
ran> but it was not the soft ground which was. 
the immediate subject of Amy's investigation.. 
She flew instantly to a little window which 
seemed hitherto to have escaped her reeoUec* 
tion, and her sudden scream of joy attracted 
all parties to her side; they never doubted she 
had seen her father, but it turned out to be 
only the large tortoise-shell cat, a well-remosi- 
bered friend : there sat the cat looking some* 
what despondingly at the dying embers of the 
low peat fire, which Leila felt so sure existed ; 
all this was proof positive that the cottage was 
inhabited, and by whom habited became now 
the only question. The state of the garden 
threw no additional light on the subject. K 
was a mass of wild confusion and disorder : in 
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one of the borders the weeds seemed to have 
been recently palled up» and Leila> after 
having for some time minutely examined this 
bender, called joyfully to her papa, declaring 
she eould traee the print of the foot of Amy's 
father in three different parts. 

'' And have you found his name written 
upon bis footsteps, my little girl ?" Mr. 
Howard inquired. '' Leila, my child, you 
make far too hasty conclusions. I acknow« 
ledge I see the marks you allude to, and 
though they are rather faint, they certainly 
have the appearance of a man's foot, but 
there ean be no assurance that this man is 
Amy's father ; besides, Leila, we may even be 
deceived in this ; the lower ranks in Scotland 
are not remarkable for the smallness of their 
het, and these, after all, may prove to be the 
footsteps of a woman. 

Poor Amy's excited hopes seemed fast 
withering again, and both Leila and her cou- 
sin appeared sadly damped in spirits. 

" Now don't all of you put on such long 
and woeful countenances/' continued Mr. 
Howard ; *' there is much uncertainty in all 
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this business, bat still there is the possibility 
that Amy's father may have returned to his 
former home; the uncomfortable appearance 
of all both without and within the cottage, 
certainly does not give one the idea that it is 
now inhabited by a woman ; there would pro- 
bably be a little more arrangement and tidi- 
ness were that the case, but we can well enter 
into your anxiety. Amy, on the subject; and 
as any certainty would be better for you than 
this suspense, Mr. Stanley will, I am sure, 
assist me in making every inquiry at the 
nearest village. 

Mr. Stanley gave a willing assent to this 
proposal, and mentioned that a small hamlet 
lay among the hills, about a mile and a half 
from where they now were. 

" Yes," Amy said, '* it was the village of 
Castlelaw ; I used often to go there with my 
mother." 

*' Well," continued Mr. Stanley, " I would 
now propose that we should immediately quit 
this spot, which seems not particularly en- 
livening to the spirits of any of our party, 
and go about half a mile up the stream, to a 
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beautiful green spot which I admired greatly 
on my former visit to Glencorse bum. We 
can spread our table there upon the grass, 
and may find something like shelter from 
this bright sun, by the side of a friendly rock, 
which I remember juts up there, at no great 
distance from the stream. Our luncheon 
may, perhaps, give a new turn to the sad- 
dened spirits of our little party ; it will also 
afford the chance of our finding the inhabitant 
of the cottftge here on our return ; or, if not, 
we can then on our way home prosecute our 
inquiries at the village of Castlelaw. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

This proposal being willingly agreed to, 
the party proceeded on their way, and soon 
reached the sweet green spot Mr. Stanley 
had alluded to. A sunny light was spread 
over the summer scene> and the clear brook 
danced merrily over the white pebbles, but 
the swelling of the surrounding hills gave a 
pleasant shade to one side of this little valley, 
and the air blew fresh and sweet from their 
green tops, with the perfume of the wild 
thyme and the blooming heather mingling 
in the breeze ; the spirit of gladness seemed 
diffused over the whole face of this green 
world, and all around was bright, beautiful, 
and happy. On the smooth velvet turf the 
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tablo-cloth was quickly spread; the yoang 
folks busied themselves in assisting Amy 
to arrange the many good things which had 
been prepared, and as a cup of coffee and a 
little bread, which they were all much 
too happy to eat, had been all that was 
offered to them before starting in the morn- 
ing, they were now as hungry, and as merry 
a looking little group as heart could wish to 
behold. They ate and laughed, and ate again, 
till all that seemed so amply provided was 
pretty nearly consumed, and having collected 
the broken fragments into a heap, and placed 
them on a ledge of the rock, either to be de- 
voured by some fortunate shepherd boy, or by 
the birds and beasts of the field, they assisted 
Amy in washing the plates in the stream; 
and leaving the elders of the party to converse 
quietly together, the young people dispersed 
themselves over tJie neighbouring heights, 
now in eager pursuit of the butterflies which 
were floating past them on azure wings, or 
stooping to gather the purple blaeberries or 
the juniper^ or to hide themselves from each 
other in the blooming heather. After more 
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than an hour of merry sport, but which 
seemed to them of most brief duration, they 
were recalled by the voices of the elders of the 
party, who were ascending the bank in search 
of the little runaways, and loudly shouting to 
them to return. And being again all assem- 
bled, and old Diamond having been brought 
from a neighbouring green spot where he had 
been quietly grazing, they commenced their 
journey homewards. 

The windings of the road completely hid 
the cottage from their view till they advanced 
within a short distance from the spot on 
which it was situated; but no sooner did 
Amy gain sight of the tall solitary tree, the 
ancient landmark: of many former generations, 
than sliding silently from the cart, she sprang 
lightly across a slender bridge, consisting of 
one sinple narrow plank, and was seen rapidly 
ascending the opposite bank. 

The cottage now came in view, and the 
anxious party soon became aware that the 
green turf seat was no longer empty. A 
man sat there in the dress of a soldier, bent 
down either with age or infirmity : his hands 
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were covering his face ; he seemed as if in 
deep sorrow. All were silent, in eager expec- 
tation : Amy was seen rapidly approaching, 
the man suddenly raised his head, a scream of 
joy rose on the qaiet air, and when the party 
gained the cottage door, they found the happy 
Amy weeping in her father's arms. 

When something like composure was re- 
stored to hoth father and child, they learned, 
on inquiry, that Amy's father had returned 
to his former home only a few days before ; 
his feelings, on finding it deserted, he seemed 
unable to dwell upon. From a neighbour, a 
relation of his own, a poor widow woman at 
Oastlelaw, he had heard of his wife's death. 
When told by a physician who attended her, 
that she had but a few hours to live, she 
wrote to this poor widow, detailing her own 
hopeless condition, and expressing the deepest 
anxiety for the helpless state in which she 
left her child. She intreated her to be a 
friend to her little Amy ; and if ever her hus- 
band should return to bis former home, to in- 
form him where he would find his child. This 
good woman had accompanied him to his soli- 
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tary dwelling, and having restored it to some 
degree of order, she left with him, for the few 
days he intended to remain, his former fiiend, 
the tortoise-shell cat^ which had heen intrusted 
to her oare, promising to take charge of it 
again on his departure. It had been l)is 
intention almost immediately to return to 
London, both as he was anxious to recover 
his child, and also as he had been informed 
by his commanding officer, that his disabled 
condition, from being severely wounded, en- 
titled him to an asylum for life in Chelsea 
Hospital ; the communication of the death of 
his poor wife had determined him to accept of 
this^ and finding that his child had secured 
such friends, took from him all regret in doing 
so. 

To Leila this determination was a great 
relief; for ever since Amy had been so much 
engrossed by the idea of meeting with her 
father again, Leila had dreaded that she 
should lose her. She knew that Amy would 
wish to keep her father s house, and she her- 
self was too devoted to her own fiither to have 
offered the slightest opposition to so natural 
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and proper an arrangement ; she was there- 
fore extremely relieved when she heard hoth 
Mr. Stanley and her papa approve highly of 
the plan of Chelsea Hospital ; and it was all 
settled that as soon as Amy's father could 
arrange his affairs, and dispose of his furni- 
ture^ he should come and spend the last few 
days with his child before starting for London. 
Amy offered to remain now if Mr. Howard 
and Miss Leila would allow her ; but this her 
father declined, as he said his business would 
take him a good deal from home, and she was 
too young to be left in that solitary house 
alone. 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

Many weeks glided swiftly away, and 
they seemed both to old and young but as 
days: alternate labour and cheerful amuse- 
ment gave biiefuess to every hour, to all 
except Matilda. Many a long forenoon was 
spent by her alone in her room, learning the 
task which her naturally quick abilities 
would have enabled her to acquire, even 
before either of the others, had she given 
her attention to it; she was a clever, intel- 
ligent, lively little girl, and generally good- 
tempered; but in addition to idle, careless 
habits, she had a degree of obstinacy in her 
disposition which made her an extremely 
difficult child to manage. Mrs. Stanley 
often overlooked little faults in Matilda, 
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which she would not have done with one of 
a different disposition : she contested few 
points with her; her system seemed to be, 
by steady yet gentle kindness, to ward off 
the necessity of punishment ; but where 
mild reproof did not avail, aud when she 
persisted in her fault, then Mrs. Stanley 
became inflexible ; Matilda was banished to 
her room till the task was learned, or the 
fit of bad temper repented of. Sometimes 
she would bring her book of poetry to her 
mamma, with a smiling face, and in the whole 
page would not be able to say two lines to an 
end without a blunder. Mrs. Stanley would 
gently remonstrate with her. 

" What have you been about, Matilda ? 
you cannot have studied this lesson, you have 
been trifling." 

"Yes, mamma, I have," she would an- 
swer : " I know it is very wrong, but please 
give me back the book, and I will learn it in 
two minutes." 

And in a very few minutes, the whole 
passage was repeated without a fault, and 
Matilda would skip out of the room, exclaim- 
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ing, " Now for my music lesson ; who says I 
am not the steadiest and most obedient girl 
in the world ?" 

But those were Matildas sunny days; 
there were mornings when nurse would oh-* 
serve^ ^' Miss Matilda surely must have 
risen on her wrong side^ Miss Leila had ne- 
ver been nothing near so bad as that." On 
these mornings Matilda would refuse to get 
up before being repeatedly called ; and then, 
conscious of being too late> all was hurry 
and confusioji; the strings of her night-cap 
were generally drawn into a knot, and after 
first using a pin, and then breaking her 
nails in vain attempts to untie them, she 
would cut the string in a rage, and throw 
the cap upon the ground, and hurrying on 
her clothes, would enter the school-room 
with a countenance in which Mrs. Stanley 
could too well read the coming storm. On 
those occasions the lessons were deliberately 
neglected ; she would bring the book again 
and again to her mamma, conscious that she 
could not repeat a single line of it ; she would 
then argue the point, declaring, '' It was too 
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diflScult, nobody could get such a lesson as 
that ; her mamma might punish her if she 
liked, but it would be of no use, she would 
see she could not get it." And even when 
in her solitary chamber, she would place the 
book closed before her, observing to her- 
self, "It is all one whether I look at the 
place or not, mamma will see I cannot learn 
It. 

, Those fits of temper gave the greatest 
pain to Selina ; she would entreat her 
mamma to forgive Matilda, and was always 
anxious to share her confinement, but this 
Mrs. Stanley would not allow; and as poor 
Selina had no means of communication 
with her sister outside the door but by 
writing, she used to conjure her in the most 
moving way to attend to her task, and get 
out of her prison before the walking hour; 
and sliding the paper under the door, she 
would listen in breathless anxiety for a 
favourable answer from Matilda. It was 
seldom the little girl could withstand those 
affectionate appeals, and violent in all her 
emotions, she would throw herself on the 
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ground, exclaiming, ''0 Selina! I am bad, 
bad — ^pray to God to forgive me, and I will 
pray too — I will learn it ; come to the back 
of the door in ten minutes, and I will say 
it out loud to you, and then you will tell 
mamma." 

Selina would then quietly seat herself on 
the ground without moving further; and 
the murmur of Matilda s voice, as she conned 
over the neglected lesson, was to her the 
sweetest music. 

Leila was in astonishment at the almost 
daily occurrence of those careless fits in 
Matilda; she was aware that sometimes she 
was to blame herself in this way ; but then 
the fault was quickly atoned for, and she 
always felt the keenest remorse for having 
distressed her papa, but Matilda's spirits were 
seldom affected; Leila often thought her pro- 
vokingly merry. 

^*0 Matilda!" ehe would say, "if you 
would only look sorry when you are wrong, 
it would comfort me a little about you." 

And Matilda would answer, 

" Cousin Leila, if my face were to grow long 
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every time I am a litde bad, it would be very 
soon trailing on the ground." 

It was this disposition, this indifference 
to reproof, that made Mrs. Stanley refrain, 
as long as possible, from punishment; she 
dreaded hardening her ehild. She trusted 
that her own earnest prayer for assistance 
in her difficult task would be heard; and 
that as principle and reason strengthened 
in Matilda, that task would beoome more 
easy. 

The first time that Leila witnessed this 
sentence of banishment on her cousin, her 
consternation was unspeakable; she wan- 
dered up and down the house quite unset- 
tled, and constantly found herself listening 
at the back of Matilda's door : all generally 
was silent ; and one of those fits of stillness 
seemed so profound, that Leila trembled all 
over; she thought that Matilda might have 
died of remorse; she called softly, '' Ma- 
tilda, Matilda, speak to me!" There was 
no answer; she pictured to herself Matilda 
stretched lifeless on the ground. Suddenly 
she heard a movement within ; she could no 
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longer resist, she hastily opened the door; 
Matilda sat, with her hook closed hefore her, 
kicking the wall. Leila was all delight and 
thankfulness ; she looked earnestly at her foe 
a moment, her countenance changed, and sho 
said in a very grave tone, " Matilda, what are 
you ahout ?" 

" I am learning my lesson," was the an- 
swer. 

"Learning your lesson,*' Leila repeated, 
" and the hook shut— Matilda !" 

" Yes, I am learning my lesson ; it is all 
one whether the hook is open or shut, I 
know I cannot get it, and mamma knows 
that too ; she is punishing me on purpose to 
provoke me." And she continued to kick the 
wall more violently. " That ahominahle wall 
is always in my way," she said. Leila looked 
at her for a moment in silence, then murmur^ 
ing to herself, " To think that her mamma 
does it on purpose," she crossed the room, 
knelt down hy the side of Matilda's hed, and 
clasped her hands together. All was still. 
In a few minutes she rose from her knees; 
Matilda s face was changed. 
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" What have you been doing, cousin Leila?" 
she inquired in a trembling voice. 

"I have been praying to God for you, 
Matilda ; I have been asking him to take the 
evil spirit from you — ^he is struggling with 
you, do not listen !" 

" But, cousin, I cannot help it ; I do try to 
be good, but I cannot, it is of no use." 

" Do not say it is of no use ; I know you 
have not strength, but God can give it you ; 
you are sorry now — he has made you sorry, 
and now you will ask him for strength, and 
he will listen." 

She took Matilda s hand ; they knelt toge- 
ther for some minutes, and as they rose from 
their knees, Matilda threw herself into Leila's 
arms, apd burst into tears. 

** 0, try to love me !" she exclaimed, " I 
cannot be like Selina, I cannot be like you ; 
I have tried, but I will try again. Will you 
love me, cousin Leila ?" 

Leila assured her she would. 

" And now," continued Matilda, " go 
away, that I may not see your sorrowful face, 
and I will learn my lesson, and ask mamma 
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if I may come to her in a little, and I will tell 
her everything." 

From that day there certainly was a consi- 
derable change for the better in Matilda: 
often when on the point of giving way to care- 
less indifference in learning her lessons^ a look 
from her sister or from Leila would recal her 
wandering thoughts : and as her abilities were 
excellent, her progress in her different studies 
was now proportionally great 

As Mrs. Stanley had parted with her go- 
verness before leaving England, and had 
not as yet found one to replace her, she her- 
self superintended her children's education, 
and two days of the week they went to Edin- 
burgh to receive lessons from masters. In 
all those different branches of education, 
Leila now partook with her cousins. They 
both had made considerable progress in 
music, they took the greatest pleasure in as- 
sisting Leila in practising her lessons on the 
piano, a new instrument to her, and she in 
her turn gave them instructions on the 
guitar. They were in general a busy happy 
little trio. Selina's health had improved con- 
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siderably ; she was not now always pale ; there 
was a sweet tinge of colour in her cheeky and 
a lively sparkle in her eye ; she often looked 
at the others with such speaking intelligence 
in her countenance, that Leila would gaze at 
her with breathless eagerness, expecting every 
moment to hear her voice. " speak to 
me !" one morning, Leila eagerly exclaimed — 
'^ speak to me, Selina*— open your lips, I know 
you can." 

Selina s look of hopeless sorrow at that mo- 
ment long haunted Leila's imagination, and 
from that day she never again in Selina s pre- 
sence alluded to the possibility of her recover- 
ing her speech. 

Meanwhile the autumn was fast approach- 
ing. Amy's father had long been come and 
gone ; a few tears had been shed on his ar- 
rival, and more on his departure, but they 
seemed to have been the last to be shed by 
Amy ; she was now the picture of cheerful 
happiness, always active and obliging ; always 
a willing hand, and a smile ready for every 
one. 

" Never was a father better bestowed than 
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on that girl," nurse would observe; 'Mt has 
just settled her mind» and now she sees a 
blessing in everything around her, and an ex- 
cellent servant she will make with a little more 
of my instructions. Miss Leila ! if I could 
but think, I should live to see you fold your 
frock in the manner that Amy does, and take 
a needle in your hand with the same serious 
heart, I would die content." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



During one of Leila's forenoon visits to 
Edinburgh^ a little incident had occurred 
which took strong hold of her ardent imagi- 
nation ; Mr. Howard^ in showing her the 
beauties of that romantic town^ had carried her 
round the Calton Hill : she had been in ecsta- 
cies with the varying beauty which burst upon 
her at every step, and she hcd so earnestly en- 
treated to be allowed to return again some 
morning soon, with her cousins and nurse, 
when in town for her music lesson^ that her 
papa had consented. 

It was a calm bright day when this pro- 
mise was fulfilled, and Leila, full of spirits 
and delight, darting on before, was soon by 
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a turn of the walk lost sight of by the others. 
She stood upon the edge of a deep hank 
gazing down on the quiet sea; the island 
was forcibly recalled to her imagination; 
that memorable day, when, gazing on the 
wide expanse of waters, she first descried 
that little speck, which, brightening with her 
hopes, soon assumed the appearance of the 
stately ship which had borne her to this 
new world: insensibly she had approached 
nearer and nearer the edge of the steep 
bank, she lost her footing, and was only 
saved from falling by a gentleman, who, see- 
ing her danger from a short distance, darted 
forward, and seizing her by the frock, drew 
her back, and lifting her in his arms, placed 
her in safety on the broad walk, by the side 
of a lady who stood holding by the hand a 
young girl, apparently about Leila's own age. 
This girl had a profusion of light glossy hair 
curling about her face, and falling down on 
her neck and shoulders ; her eyes were a 
full clear blue, and when a look of great 
alarm was quickly succeeded by a sunny 
smile, and a blooming colour, she looked 
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most engaging. The lady stooped over 
Leila, and, in a voice of great sweetness, 
tried to reassure her, for she still trembled 
violently ; and Leila had just lifted her eyes 
to her face, and thought it a most interest- 
ing one, when nurse came forward with the 
others, and after hearing what had hap- 
pened, and having been profuse in her 
thanks to the gentleman for his kindness to 
Miss Howard, she took Leila by the hand, 
and the party separated. Leila was full of 
this adventure when she returned, and could 
talk of nothing but this sweet lady and her 
child. 

" I was sorry nurse took me away so soon, 
papa ; the lady's voice was very sweet, and I 
liked her words ; I scarcely saw her face, but 
I think it was sweet too ; and the little girl, 
I wish you had seen the little girl ! though I 
never saw her before, I wished so much to 
talk to her, her face is always coming back to 
me, I wish I could meet her again ; I like her 
face so much.'' 

Mr. Howard observed, that this was not 
singular in her, for she seemed to like the 
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face of every little girl she met with, and 
wished to see them all again. 

" No, papa ! no," she answered, " indeed I 
do not — ^I used to see a great many little girls 
at Mivart's Hotel, when I stood at the win- 
dow, and often I did not like their faces '^ 
I always liked their bonnets, but their 
faces — no, not in the least ; but this little 
girl is quite different, I like her though I do 
not know her ; she did not speak one word to 
me — I wish she had." 

Leila's wishes of seeing this lady and her 
child again were realized sooner than she 
herself expected. She had entertained a 
faint hope that when next in town for her 
music lesson, she might be allowed a third 
visit to the Calton Hill, but her expecta- 
tions were not sanguine as to the lady and 
her child being still lingering about the 
same spot, or even as to the probability of 
her meeting them during the entire round 
of the hill ; her state of uncertainty was, 
therefore, rather more than what was agree- 
able, and her delight was great when she 
discovered, seated at a short distance from 
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them, in the opposite gallery in church the 
tall commanding looking gentleman who had 
come to her assistance on the hill, accompa- 
nied hy the same lady and the little girl, more 
blooming than ever. 

Leila gazed eagerly upon them, hut when th&- 
service began she resolutely turned away, and 
kept her eyes intently fixed upon her prayer- 
book. 

On leaving the church, however, all her 
anxiety to meet them again returned. Her 
papa could not imagine why she tried to hurry 
him on as they descended the stairs ; when 
near the door she suddenly quitted his hand, 
and darted forward. 

. A footman in blue and silver livery was 
putting up the steps of a handsome carriage, 
and Leila caught one hasty glance of the young 
girl as it drove away. 

On the next Sunday, and the next, they 
were in the same seat; but the church was 
crowded, and as they sat considerably nearer 
the end of the gallery than the Stanleys and 
Mr. Howard, they were gone before Leila 
reached the door ; she was, however, on the 
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third Sunday, to hei infinite delight, recog- 
nized by the young girl: she was taking a 
walk with her papa, before returning to 
evening service, when on turning into Queen- 
street, on their way to St. Paul's Chapel, Mr. 
Howard stopped to let a carriage pass ; Leila 
looked up, and was instantly recognized. As 
the carriage rolled on, she saw the young 
girl eagerly looking back at her from the win- 
dow. 

She was very full of this interesting ad- 
venture, as she called it, on her return home ; 
and her cousins fully entered into her feel- 
ings ; they too had been struck with the ap- 
pearance of this young girl, though in a less 
d^ee, being more accustomed to the sight 
of young people with blooming complexions 
and fair hair. 

They both felt sure that Leila would meet 
her again, and in some way or other they 
should all become acquainted. 

"Yes," Matilda observed, "I feel as if 
sh* would always be coming; your black 
hair, sister, and my brown, is not the thing 
at all now, we must get fair wigs and 
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flaxen ringlets^ if we wish to please cousin 
Leila ; but what shall we do about our eyes - 
you must keep yours shut, Selina^ and as 
mine are a kind of blueish grey, perhaps I 
may be allowed to lead you about." 

Leila laughed, but did not seem quite to 
like the joke. ^* You are a mischief-making 
girl, Matilda/' she said, ''but cousin Selina 
knows very well that I can never love any 
new girl as I do her ; I am sure I do not 
know why I like this young girl, and wish 
so much to see her again, and to speak to 
her; I have never been able to see her 
mamma s face well, but this little girl, though 
I never saw her before, I seemed to know ; 
she must have come to me in my dreams." 

In one short week from this, all appeared, 
indeed, as a dream to Leila, for both the 
mamma and the little girl had passed from 
her sight. The gentleman dressed in deep 
moumiug sat alone in the seat, covering his 
face with his hands ; and the tears ran over 
poor Leila's cheeks, as she looked at the 
empty places. This incident for a considerable 
period haunted her imagination, and at times 
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damped her spirits, for now the little girl 
did visit her in her sleep ; she dreamt of her 
often. On the sncceeding Sunday the seat 
was empty ; the gentleman had probably left 
town ; and whether he mourned the mamma 
or the little girl, or whether he had been 

■ 

deprived of both, poor Leila had no means 
of ascertaining. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Stanley were convers- 
ing quietly one morning with Mr. Howard, 
and Selina was drawing at a table in the 
window, Matilda suddenly darted into the 
room, followed by Alfred, and throwing 
herself into her mother's arms, exclaimed : 

*' mamma, the serpent ! the dreadful 
serpent! thank cousin Leila, thank her for 
me ; she has saved my life." 

Mrs. Stanley started up. ''Saved your 
life, Matilda ! when, where, my child ? tell 
me quickly !" 

"The serpent, mamma — the dreadful ser- 
pent !" 

Mr. Howard flew to the door; "Leila, 
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Leila!" he called, **are you quite safe? — 
Leila, where are you ?" 

''I am here, papa/* she answered, as she 
came running down stairs; ^'I have been 
putting off my walking things." 

"And you are not hurt," continued Mr. 
Howard, as he lifted her in his arms and 
carried her back into the room ; " you are 
not hurt, my child ?" 

"Hurt, papa! why should I be hurt? I 
am quite well." 

" 0, she is so courageous !" exclaimed Ma- 
tilda — " so courageous and so kind." 

" Matilda," said Mr. Stanley, " do com- 
pose yourself, and try to tell us calmly what 
has happened; you see your mamma and 
Selina are quite alarmed; what is all this 
about a dreadful serpent ? there are no dread- 
ful serpents here. I suppose you have seen a 
snake in the woods, or perhaps one of those 
poisonous vipers ; I hope you did not touch 
the animal to provoke it ; it is most danger- 
ous to do so." 

Matilda shuddered. "I did not wish to 
provoke it, papa ; it was frightful ! *But I 
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will tell you how it was: — ^I went with 
cousin Leila and Alfred into the woods, and 
we were gathering wild flowers, fthat cousin 
might show us how to dry them, and sud- 
denly Alfred called out that he saw two 
rahhits, and we all ran after them, for we 
saw them too. The rabhits ran into a bush 
of tall heather, I thought, to hide themselves, 
and I was the first and ran up to the bush, 
and put my hand in to try and catch them ; 
just then I found something cold, for I had 
forgotten my gloves at home ; it was the 
viper, papa — the dreadful viper; it was 
twisted all round my arm in a moment. 
Alfred screamed, and took up a stick to 
strike it off, but cousin Leila got in before 
him, and she called out, * Don't strike — don't, 
Alfred !' and it opened its mouth wide, and 
put out its poisonous tongue, and hissed 
when she put out her hand ; but she took it 
by the neck, and threw it down on the 
grass, and we all ran, and never stopped 
till we got home: but cousin Leila ran up 
to her room and would not let me thank 
her." 
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S€lina had crossed the room, and had 
thrown her arms round Leila's neck. It 
was painful to see poor Selina at such mo- 
ments; she seemed to struggle so to speak 
and express her feelings, hut, alas ! in vain. 
Mr. Stanley put his arm affectionately 
round Selina's waist, and gently released 
Leila. 

"We must all thank cousin Leila," he 
said, " for she has indeed acted most hravely, 
and has probably saved Matilda from most 
severe pain; but how did you know, my 
little girl, that the only safety for Matilda 
was to seize the snake by the neck ?" 

"Because, uncle, I once saw a snake in 
the island, and papa told me I never must 
touch them or make them angry, for that, 
though some were harmless, some with 
diamond spots were poisonous, and that if 
they clung round my leg or my arm, I 
must not cry out to frighten them. He 
said that in South America and in Africa 
there were great fierce serpents and boa 
constrictors that wound round animals, and 
sometimes round men and crushed them 
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to death, and he was gratefal there were 

none of them in onr island ; and you know^ 

-papa, you told me also an interesting thing 

ahout a cobra-capello and its love for music." 

" tell us what it was/' both Matilda 
and Al&ed exclaimed ; " do tell us !" 

Leila looked towards Mr. Howard, and 
coloured. 

" Will you tell them, papa ? you can tell 
it better than I can." 

"I am not quite sure, Leila, that I re- 
member to what you allude," answered Mr. 
Howard. 

" It was about the young lady, papa." 

" yes ; now I do recollect. A gen- 
tleman I met with in India told me that at 
one time, when travelling up the country 
with a large party, they had pitched their 
tent in one of the jungles, and were seated 
at dinner, when suddenly this gentleman, on 
looking across the table, saw> to his inex- 
pressible horror, that a cobra-capello was 
slowly winding itself round a young lady 
opposite to him. The creature had reached 
her waist, unperceived by her or the others 
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of the party. The gentleman hesitated what 
to do; if he said nothing before going for 
assistance the young lady might suddenly 
perceive the danger of her situation, might 
scream, and start up, and if she moved, it 
was death. In as steady a voice as he could 
command, he said, leaning across the table, 
* Don't move, Miss Emily, or start, but listen 
to me. A serpent has wound itself round 
you; don't move, and you are in no danger ; 
sit perfectly still, and I will be back in a mo- 
ment, and will release you — be still, I conjure 
you.' He left the table, and flew to where 
his native servants were, and quickly returned, 
bringing one of them with him who played on 
a musical instrument ; instantaneous as was 
his return, the creature had now coiled itself 
round the young lady's throat. All were 
breathless with agitation, and perfectly silent ; 
she sat immoveable, but pale as marble. The 
man began to play a slow, plaintive air. The 
serpent for a minute remained completely still, 
then slowly, slowly it unwound itself and drop- 
ped into the grass ; the young lady sprang from 
the table and fainted in the gentleman's arms."* 

* Afiict. 
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'' How interesting !" Matilda exclaimed, 
" and how courageous of the young lady to 
sit still ! I never could have done it. I am 
sure I should have screamed and started up* 
I did scream when I saw the viper round my 
arm. O I was so frightened ! I never could 
have taken hold of it as cousin Leila did ; all 
the cousins in the world could not have saved 
my life so well as she has done ; don't you 
think so, papa ? and should I not thank God 
a great deal for having sent her to us ?" 

^' I am glad, my dear child, to hear you 
speak in this way ; you should indeed be very 
grateful to God for your preservation ; and it 
must be pleasing to you that your cousin, to 
whom you are so much attached, should have 
given you so strong a proof of her affection ; 
she ran no small risk herself in saving you. 
You must endeavour, Matilda, to acquire her 
presence of mind, and try to obtain a com- 
mand over yourself, not to scream out in the 
moment of danger, and give way to helpless 
terror ; but to force yourself to think what is 
best to be done, and strive to act upon it. In 
this particular case, your terror might greatly 
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have increased your danger, had you irritated 
the viper by attempting incautiously to free 
yourself from it; the wound which it cer- 
tainly would have inflicted would have been 
much more dangerous, for the viper, in pro- 
portion as he is provoked, has the power 
to force a greater degree of poison into the 
wound." 

Matilda shuddered. *' And it put out its 
forked tongue," she said, " at cousin Leila ; 
it might have poisoned her." 

'' It is not the tongue which wounds," Mr. 
Stanley observed. " In any species of snake, 
they all brandish their tongue in a most for- 
midable manner, when irritated, but the tongue 
is a soft substance, incapable of inflicting a 
wound ; the poison is conveyed through their 
fangs or long teeth: the fangs are hollow, 
with a slit at the lower end ; from a small bag 
of poison in the upper jaw, the venom is 
ejected through the fangs. The serpent does 
not at all times use his fangs, they are con- 
cealed in a fold of the gum ; but when he is 
irritated, he has the power of raising them 
upright, or rather of raising the bone in which 
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they are fixed, for the fangs themselves are 
immoveable." 

^^ And those fangs, papa, might have gone 
into me with all this poison in them, or into 
cousin Leila ! it makes me more frightened 
every moment to know about it. And should 
we certainly have died, papa ?" 

" No, my love, probably not, and that you 
may be less frightened, Matilda, you should 
learn as much as you can on the subject; 
from ignorance, people often suffer a great 
deal of unnecessary terror. You heard your 
cousin Leila say that in the island there were 
harmless snakes, as well as vipers, and here it 
is the same. How do you know that this was 
not a harmless snake ? Do you think it was, 
Leila, my love ?" 

•* No, uncle, I believe it was not ; it had 
the diamond spots upon it very bright." 

" Now, papa, you hear that. I told you it 
was a dreadful viper, and we should have died 
— both of us should have died." 

'^ I trust not, Matilda. I do not mean you 
should not be most grateful for your preserva- 
tion ; but in this country the bite of a snake 

6 
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is seldom if ever fatal. There have been in* 
stances where the bite has not been properly 
attended to, of very painful illnesses, and 
sometimes I have been told even of death ; but 
the poison of the viper of this country is not 
equal to that of the serpents of Africa and 
America, where death takes place in a few 
hours, and often in a much shorter time. 
Unless the viper of this country is very much 
irritated, the wound is slight, and one soon re- 
covers from it» Where medical assistance 
cannot be immediately procured, it is a good 
thing to apply sal-volatile or oil, and to tie a 
bandage pretty tight immediately above the 
wound ; but in every case where medical as* 
sistance can be had, it should be resorted to 
immediately." 

'* And you would have resorted to Lasswade 
for me, papa; you know there is a doctor 
there^ but cousin Leila saved me from him 
too." 

This large obligation seemed not at all in- 
ferior to the first in Matilda's imagination ; 
her gratitude to Leila was overflowing, and 
she by no means liked the idea of there being 
harmless snakes ? 
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" I dare say there are not many harmless 
snakes here, papa/' she said ; '' but if I do 
meet them, how am I to know them ? Are 
they as large ?" 

" They are, when full grown, considerably 
larger; the common collard snake is often 
above three feet long; it is called coUared 
from three white spots, which form a kind of 
collar round its neck, and it is usually of a 
dingy grey colour, with black spots along its 
sides. It certainly looks rather formidable, 
especially when it brandishes its tongue, and 
many ignorant people, in their horror for 
vipers, kill this poor animal, which is not 
only perfectly harmless, but capable, of being 
tamed, and even, I have heard, of being made 
susceptible of kindness." 

During this discussion, Alfred had scram- 
bled up on his uncle's knee^ and was whisper- 
ing something in his ear. 

" What are you saying to papa ?" Leila 
inquired. 

" I am saying," Alfred answered, " that I 
don't like so well to hear about collared 
snakes and such long harmless snakes ; it is 
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not 80 interesting as a story. I would like 
uncle to tell one little story about serpents, 
just one more for me." 

" Well, my little man, uncle must try what 
he can do. Let me recollect — ^it must be a 
true story, I suppose ?" 

" O yes, uncle, it must be a true story ; I 
like fairy tales very much, and I know they 
are not true, but I don*t care for a story 
about beasts, unless it is a true one." 

" Well, Alfred, all I can recollect at pre- 
sent, is a little anecdote, which certainly is 
true, for it happened to a gentleman in India, 
a friend of mine. He was drawing on his 
boots one morning, when suddenly, on putting 
his foot into one of them, he found a sudden 
prick, which instantly made him believe that 
a serpent must have found its way into his 
boot ; he knew that if he attempted to draw 
back his foot, the animal would instantly 
wound him severely, so with the greatest 
presence of mind, springing up, he stamped 
down his foot violently on the ground, 
to kill the serpent ; the pain was exquisite, 
and drawing off his boot, he beheld — what 
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do you think, Alfred? he beheld— the shoe 
brush!"* 

Little Al&ed was not the only one amused 
by this story, but he Complained much of the 
shortness of it. 

" It is too short, uncle, far too short — it is 
done in a minute ; I was quite happy when 
you were saying it, but it is such a short hap- 
piness. Can you not remember another 
story and a longer one ?" 

But Mr. Howard could remember no other 
story of a serpent — no, not one. 

" And you, papa," Alfred continued, " can 
you not tell us any interesting stories about 
serpents ? you have not told us one, you 
have only described them." 

'^ Indeed, Al&ed, I am afraid I cannot ; I 
do not remember any stories at present. I 
read the other day in the London Magazine 
of Natural History, an account of the eflForts 
which a gentleman had made to tame one of 
the common snakes ; he did not succeed, but 
the account is curious, and might interest 
you ; I have not time to look it out for you 

♦ A feet. 

s 
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now, for I must go and give some necessary 
orders to the gardener, but I will show it to 
you at another time ; and as the day is very 
bright, I should advise you all to resume your 
walk, or run about on the lawn ; Selina has 
now finished her drawing, and can accompany 
you. " And, Matilda, don't forget to put on 
your gloves," Mrs. Stanley said ; " you know 
I don't allow you to run out without them ; 
and be careful another time how you thrust 
your hand into any bush or hole ; these giddy 
ways of yours bring you into many scrapes, 
and this might have proved a very serious one." 
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CHAPTER XX, 

As the young party left the room, Mr. 
Stanley remarked, that Leila's courage and 
presence of mind were very remarkable in so 
young a girl ; " she is a curious mixture," he 
continued, '' for she is often singularly simple 
and youthful in her expressions; in many 
things, I should say, young for her years > 
yet, when called upon, she seems to have so 
much resource about her/' 

Mr. Howard observed, that he thought 
that both her simplicity and presence of 
mind might be accounted for by her sin- 
gular position. " All here is a new world to 
her," he said; '* to many of the common 
usages of society she is unaccustomed ; and 

s 2 
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80 many ordinary things are to her a mat- 
tier of surprise, that it often gives a degree 
of extreme childishness to her manner. But 
when alone with her in the island^ the ap- 
prehension which so often haunted me, that 
I might be taken firom her, and she left 
alone to struggle with her situation, made 
me omit no opportunity of inculcating the 
necessity of self-command over her feelings — 
of exerting her reasoning powers in the 
hour of danger— and of endeavouring, in as 
far as she had the power, to apply the 
remedy; and now, already in her young 
life, she has been called upon to put those 
lessons in practice. I never can forget what 
that dear child did for me during my illness ; 
in those trying hours the child seemed for- 
gotten in the watchful, tender, and affectionate 
friend." 

" Yes," Mr. Stanley observed, as he was 
leaving the room, "Maria gave me a most 
interesting account of that; and her firing 
the beacon, too, was another instance which 
proved that your lessons had not been 
thrown away* What a blessing your dear 
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Leila's society is to our poor child ! she seems 
to eDJoy a new existence since her arrival, and 
Matilda too has benefited by associating with 
her in no small degree." 

The three little girls proceeded on their 
walk: Selina kept close to Leila's side, and 
taking her hand, began to converse on 
Leila's fingers ; this was with both a favourite 
mode now of communicating with each other ; 
it seemed that when Selina made the let* 
ters on Leila's fingers, they were more closely 
drawn together, and Leila could now read 
this mute language of the fingers with such 
quickness and fEusility, that the half of each 
word alone was necessary to express the 
meaning to her, and frequently not even that 
Conversation proceeded between them with 
wonderful ease and rapidity, but it was not 
the same— the voice still was wanting, and so 
poor Selina felt. 

" Ah, cousin !" she said, " I know now I 
never, never shall be able to speak ! Doc- 
tor told mamma that some sudden 
firight or emotion might enable me to 
speak again; but how can I ever be more 
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frightened than I was to-day ? O how 
frightened I felt» when Matilda rushed into 
the room, and called out, ' The serpent, the 
dreadful serpent ! and when she said, you 
had saved her life, how I tried to speak to 
you, the words were bursting out ! I thought 
I was speaking, but there was no voice. 
Cousin Leila, my heart was broken then ; and 
I said to myself, I cannot bear it — ^it was a 
sinful thing to say, when I know God sends 
the trial, but I prayed to God to forgive me, 
and to comfort me, and he did comfort me. 
I thought of the beautiful chapters in the 
Bible, where our Saviour Jesus Ghrist makes 
the dumb to speak ; and I said, if I had lived 
then I would have knelt to him, and prayed 
him to open my lips; it made me melan- 
choly again to think that; but then I re- 
membered, that though he has gone back to 
heaven, he hears us always— and that if he 
had thought it good for me, he would have 
opened my lips. Now I am going to try 
not to wish it, and you will love me all the 
same. 
Leila was too much overcome to answer, 
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and Matilda bursting in between them, sO 
as to separate the parties, exclaimed, '' Now 
you are going to cry, instead of being happy 
that my life has been saved ! what sort of a 
way is that of doing? Cousin Leila is as 
gallant as a lion, that is the kind of thing 
you should say, and don't look so sorry, 
8elina, for I cannot bear it ; and I am sure 
you will be able to speak again quite well, 
and in the meantime I will always speak for 
you, for I never tire of speaking ; and I will 
thank cousin Leila for you, and for myself 
too, for she saved my life, and that was a 
very clever thing in her to do. Cousin, I 
am determined to begin again to be like 
you." 

" To begin again t* Leila repeated. 

" Yes," Matilda answered, " don t you 
know I am always trying a little ? and I tried 
a great deal for two whole days; did you 
not find it out? It was that time when 
mamma said she had better hopes of me, 
and that I was giving her great satis- 
faction." 

" And why did you not go on being good. 
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and txying to please your mamma ?" Leila 
inquired; ''but you should try to be like 
Selina^ not like me. Selina is always good, 
and I am not/' 

" That is just the very reason ; why should 
I try to be like Selina? you know, cousin 
Leila, it would be impossible; it would be 
needless to try. You are difficult enough 
for me, and too difficult; it is only some- 
times I think I could get up to you, when I 
hear you speaking sharp to nurse, when she 
bothers ; or crumpling your work up in your 
hands, and giving it a little push away from 
you. Yes, I always notice when you do 
that, and I like it ; I know it is bad in me 
to say so, but it comforts me that you are a 
little bad ; so now I will try again to be like 
you, and if I get into badness now and then, 
it does not so much matter ; I shall improve 
in time, and when my principles strengthen I 
shall turn out a comfort — you know that is 
what mamma says she hopes, and I am going 
to try for it/' 

Leila did not understand this mode of 
reasoning, and looked much distressed. 
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"Matilda/' she said, "I wish you never 
would say again^ that if you are bad it does 
not so much matter ; it makes me tremble to 
hear you say it, for you know God hears you — 
you are saying to him that you do not care to 
be bad. Matilda ! neyer, never say it again 
— never think it again ; and do not repeat in 
that way what your mamma says. She often 
looks so melancholy when she speaks to you. 
If I had a mamma I could not bear to vex her. 
I am often bad myself, I know that very well, 
but I am sorry, and pray to God, and I am 
always hoping to be better, till the badness 
comes again upon me unexpectedly; but 
you expect to be bad, and don't care a great 
deal ; surely that is very, very wrong. Don't 
look so sorry," Leila continued, as she 
looked at Matilda's downcast countenance, 
" 1 cannot bear to see you sorry, and I am 
sure you will turn out a comfort, so let us all 
be merry again." 

Matilda seemed only too willing to agree to 
this latter proposal, and brightening up in a 
moment, began to execute a great many un- 
common capers as she ran along. 
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"What a curious girl Matilda is/* Leila 
observed to Selina ; " I like her much, but I 
don't always understand what she means* 
What a surprising thing it is that every girl 
is different ! In the island I used often to 
try and find two leaves exactly alike, and I 
never could; I think it must be the same 
with girls. Tou, and Matilda, and Amy, 
and the rude girl, all different; your faces, 
your voices, your good natures, all differ- 
ent ; God is very wonderful, he has done it 
all." 

"Yes," Selina observed; "and the stars 
too, they are all different — all so beautiful, 
and so bright, but they are different; the 
Bible tells us so, they. ' differ from each 
other in glory.' I often look at the stars, 
now, and have a great many thoughts ; some 
are melancholy, yet I like them. Since I 
have been dumb, I think a great deal more, 
and all the beautiftil things around me I 
admire more ; before I did not observe them, 
perhaps that was why Ood made me dumb ; 
I did not think enough of his wonderftil 
works, or love him enough for having made 
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them. I remember so well all the feelings 
I had the first time I went out after my ill- 
ness; the air blew so soft and fresh upon 
my face, I never felt it so sweet before, and 
everything seemed so bright, so beautiful, 
so ftill of glory; if I could speak, cousin 
Leila, I should like to tell you every- 
thing I felt and thought then, but I can 
not say it on my fingers; it is too long, 
and not the kind of thing to say on the 
fingers." 

" What kind of thoughts had you ?" Leila 
inquired; "if you would tell me a word, I 
think I should know the rest. I have often 
thoughts myself, about the beauty of the 
world ; and I felt the same soft fresh air, the 
first time I went out after papa was better. 
what a lovely day that was! how beautiful 
everything appeared, and how happy I felt ! 
Was it about the beauty of the world you had 
thoughts ?" 

"Yes," Selina answered, "it was; I 
thought of that beautiful passage in the 
Bible — 'And thou. Lord, in the beginning 
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hast laid the foundatioDS of die earth.' Do 
you remember it T* 

" Yes, I do, quite well ; I used often to say 
it to myself in the island when I sat under 
the fountain tree." 

*'Then, will you say it to me?" Selina 
inquired ; *' I know it all, but I should like 
to hear your voice in saying it." 

**Yes, I will say it, and everything you 
wish I will say ; I will be your voice, Selina, 
so you must not look so melancholy ;" and 
Leila put her arm fondly round Selina s neck, 
as she repeated— 

'' ' And thou. Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundations of the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thine hands. 

*' ' They shall perish, but thou remainest, 
and they all shall wax old as doth a garment. 

'" ' And as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed ; but thou art 
the same, and thy years shall not fail.' " 

"Yes," Selina said, as the tears dropped 
from her eyes on Leila's hand — "yes, 
Ood will remain, and he will take me to 
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heaven^ and give me a voice to praise him 
there." 

Leila could not immediately command her 
feelings ; after a few moments she said, '^ Tes, 
Selina, but God has given us a great deal 
here, and we should praise him in our hearts 
for that. You know in the Psalms he says, 
' That it is a joyful and a pleasant thing to 
be thankful.' In the Psalms there are 
words for everything we feel or think, and 
such beautiful words ; they always comfort 
me a great deal. I remember one morning, 
when papa was very, very ill, and nurse was 
crying, and I went out of the cave just as 
the sun was rising to get fresh lemons to 
make his sherbet; I was crying too; I sat 
down under a tree and covered my face with 
my hands, for nurse had said she thought 
papa would die, and I thought so too. Then 
after a little I looked up; the sun was 
rising above the hill, and all the clouds were 
gold; and I remembered the psalm which 
says, * I will lift mine eyes to the hills 
from whence cometh my help ;' and also 
where it says, 'When I was in trouble, I 
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called upon the Lord^ and he heard me.' 
The mist cleared, and cleared away, and 
every moment the sun grew more bright, 
and I felt as if it was a good sign to me; 
and another psalm came into my mind, 
which said, 'He will fulfil the desire of 
them that fear him, he also will hear their 
cry and will help them/ Then I knelt 
down and asked God to hear my cry, and I 
went back to papa, and was much com- 
forted. The world is very delightful; but 
I see now how true it is what papa tells 
me, that we must not think that we are 
always to go on being happy here. 'It is 
only in heaven that there is no sorrow ; it is 
there,' he says, ' we shall have a hoher and a 
happier home/ " 

"Yes, in heaven/' Selina repeated; "I 
will try to think more and more of that." 

"Do you remember," Leila continued, 
" the little girl we saw in the church ? I 
often think of that girl ; do you think she is 
in heaven? I wish she had staid on earth 
till I had known her; but if she is in 
heaven she is with Clara. I don't know why. 
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bat always when I remember Olara I think 
now of this little girl also ; but they did 
not look the same, and if I had known them 
they would have been different, for every girl 
in the world is different" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

As Leila came to this conclusion^ she saw 
Peggy Dobie at a distance, stooping down 
apparently looking for something in the 
grass, and springing towards her, she in- 
quired what she was about, and what it was 
she had in her hand. 

'^ It is a spud, Miss Leila, and I am weed- 
ing the grass with it." 

"A 8j)udr Leila repeated, "what a nice 
word ; will you give it to me for a minute ? 
I think I could do that too; but how do 
you know what are weeds ? it is not all grass ? 
yes, I see — ^it is those little bits that look 
higher than the others;" and Leila flew 
eagerly at a little tuft of featherly-looking 
grass to uproot it 

8 
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P^ggy stopped her hand, " Not that — not 
that, Miss Leila ; you maun no stir that at 
no rate; that's the hunder-leafed grass, ye 
ken." 

"The hunder-leafed grass?" she re- 
peated. 

"Yes," Peggy continued, "the hunder- 
leafed grass that sae good for the heart- 
ague." 

" And what is the heart-ague ?" Leila in- 
quired. 

"Hear now to that," the old woman 
answered, in a somewhat perturbed tone of 
voice; "there, now. Miss Leila, I am at a 
come short wi* you again wi' that awfu' 
ignorance. our language! how am I 
to bring you to a comprehension o' the 
heart-ague ? The heart-ague is a sair com- 
plaint. It s just a ganging away frae your 
meat, and a ganging away frae your feet, 
and a no caring for onything." 

"What a dreadful complaint!" Leila 
observed; "and had you ever the heart- 
ague, Peggy ?" 

"'Deed, Miss, and that I had; I was 
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but a lassie then, and in my first place> «nd 
my puir mother had to tak me hame, and 
was clean demented about me, for she tried 
all things, and could na mak a cure; sae 
after a time she gaed to hold a converse wi 
the auld warld folk, and they telt her what to 
do." 

*' And who are the auld warld folk ?" Leila 
timidly inquired, colouring violently, at again 
finding her own deplorable ignorance. '' And 
how did they cure you T* 

Peggy drew a long breath. 'Deed, 
Miss Leila, it's past the power o' possibility 
to mak you sensible; you will ne'er come 
to onything like a comprehension. The 
auld warld folk are no just witohesj and no 
just auld women in a common kind of a 
way, but a something between the twa; 
skeely^ bodies, that, will gie ye a reason, and 
a cure for everything ; and this is the way 
they telt my mother how to cure me. She 
was to gather the hunder-leafed grass in 
the prime o* the morning, and she was to 
gang her lane, f and speak words to no 

* Supernatuiallj skilful. f Alone. 
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man. The first day I was to tak a leaf 
next my heart in the morning, and chump 
it up like a cow ; the second day I was to 
tak three and chump it up like a cow; the 
third day I was to tak five, the fourth day 
I was to tak seven, the fifth day I was to 
tak nine — weel, I am done wi' that. Next 
I was to tak the quaking ash steeped in 
chipping ale^ and that was to gang on for 
seven mornings, then I came to a sup o* 
vinegar, and a bite o* bread for seven morn- 
ings mair, and after that I gaed back to my 
place as hale* as a bell.'' 

The little girls had clustered round Peggy 
as she gave this history, and Leila^ having 
laid down the spud, stood regarding the mys- 
terious grass with a look of eager investiga- 
tion. 

Matilda stooped to pluck it^ then sud- 
denly stopping short, she said^ '^ No, I . had 
better not^ in case we should all have the 
heart-ague; but now, Peggy, I must tell 
you my story; you don't know what has 
happened; I might have been worse than 

* Whole. 
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TOIL Consiii Leila bas saved my life." And 
Matilda proceeded to detail the whole history 
of her adveiitiire in glowing colours. 

Peggy stood with the spud in her hand, 
looking with astonishment at Leila. 

"To think o' the courage o' the bit 
crater!" she said; "weel, see what it is 
to live in thae outlandish parts, amang 
snakes, and vipers, and all kind o' ferocious 
company. She kens how to deal wi' them, 
and a bonny crater she is, and such a bit slip 
o' a lassie. No strength o' body ane would 
think, but she maun have a pooriu' mind. 
Gome away, my lamb, to my house, and you 
shall hae a present o' the viper's skin that I 
hae had hanging up on the wall for an oma* 
ment this many a lang day. Tou are weel 
worthy o' it." 

The party proceeded to Peggy's cottage, 
and the first thing which arrested Leila's 
attention was a horse-sboe nailed upon the 
door, and a branch of mountain ash hanging 
above it. 

''That," Peggy exclaimed, seeing Leilas 
eyes fixed upon them, ''that's the auld 
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horse shoe to bring lack^ ye ken, and that 
branch o' the rowan tree is to keep away 
witches and warlocks frae the dwelling." 

"But, Peggy," Matilda observed, "the 
faifie9 are pretty little creatures. You re* 
member the green coated little fairy that ran 
beside you, and vanished when you came to 
pas divine. Why should you wish to keep 
them away ?" 

" Miss Matilda, it's plain to be seen you 
dinna understand the nature o' the oratero. 
There is no regular dependence on the cha* 
raoter o' a fairy. They are a oross*grained 
set at the best . The wee thing I met was 
ceevil and discreel, but they are no all that, 
they tak awfti' tantrums o' temper. My 
poor auld father that's away now, kent that 
ower weel ; was he no maist murdered amang 
them ?" 

"How was that, Peggy?" Matilda 
eagerly inquired; "what did they do to 
him?" 

" What did they do to him ! They hardly 
left the life in him. Miss Matilda, that's 
what they did. He was a douce^ quiet- 
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living man, and he had been spending hie 
afternoon at the public house ; no drinking, 
or anything o' the kind, but just for the 
pleasure o' the company, and he was coming 
his ways home in a bonny moonlight night, 
as sober as a judge, trotting cannily on his 
pony, and a bottle o' spee-rits in his arms as 
a present to the gude wife ; when he fell 
in wi' the fairies ; they were dancing on the 
green and cutting sic cantrips,* that he said 
it made his een reel to look at them, and 
the ill- contrived craters set upon the puir 
auld man ; they trailed him off his pony and 
cast him down into the road, and then they 
just kneaded on him extrordinar. The 
pony, puir beast, came trotting hame, and 
when we heard it sniffering at the door, we 
ran out, but where was the gudeman ? We 
looked the stable, and we looked the loft, 
and then we took to the road. And there 
was my puir auld father lying in a con- 
dition — the contramacious t craters ! They 
had misused him in sic a manner, that he 
could neither speak nor stand: and would 

* The capen of a witch. f Malignant 
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you believe it, ladies, the bottle o' spee-rits, 
the gude whisky, they had drank every 
drap 0* it— there was the empty bottle lying 
by his side — not a drap remaining. But 
here am I cracking away at thae auld tales, 
and forgetting the present to little miss 
there. There, my bonny bairn, take ye that 
for haeing such a brave heart in your wee bit 
bodie." 

Matilda pressed forward to look at the 
viper's skin. " How curious, how shrivelled, 
how hard it is !" she said ; " where did you 
get it, Peggy ?" 

" I got it frae my gudeman ; he found it 
in the woods, and brought it hame to me for 
a compliment ; but wha had taken it off the 
crater we never could find out; I am sure 
they would have no easy job ; they would kill 
it first, I reckon ; but still it's a marvel to me 
how they got it sae clean off." 

Leila explained that the snakes change 
their skins every year. " They shake it off 
themselves," she said, *' and papa says, the 
colours are much brighter for some time after 
they get a new skin." 
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*' Now did ever mortal hear tell o' sic a tale 
as that?" Peggy said, shaking her head at 
Leila ; " hb,, na, you must not mak a fool o' 
puir ai^d Peggy. Papa tells ye mony a tale 
to divert ye, hut ye ken as weel as I do, the 
thing's no possil^le. Shake it off; that would 
he a shake indeed ! Did you ever see ony- 
thing sit mair neat and closer than a snake's 
skin ? and I hae a good guess by mysel' o' 
the trouble o' that. There was my marriage 
gown, that was made to sit sae close to be in 
the fashion, it was put on at all ploys for mony 
a year, but the trouble I had to get in and out 
o' that gown, no mortal woman can describe !" 

Selina seemed much amused at her cousin's 
perplexed face. Leila stood with the snake's 
skin in her band, conscious of the propriety 
of thanking Peggy for her gift^ but feeling 
something very like resentment that her infor- 
mation should be doubted. Selina took her 
hand, and running quickly over her fingers, 
she said, " Don't try to convince her, Leila ; 
it is all in vain — the marriage gown is too 
strong an argument, so let us say good-bye 
now, and go home, and show uncle and papa 
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the snake's skin. You know papa said he 
would show us something about snakes^ and 
perhaps that book will tell us how the snake 
gets its skin off. I know that it is quite true, 
but surely it is very curious." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Stanley and Mr. 
Howard were much amused with Peggy's 
incredulity, but Mr. Stanley observed that 
the &ct of the snake changing his skin 
every year was certainly a very curious one, 
and might well astonish Peggy ; *' and the 
mode in which this change is effected/' he 
added, '* does not seem to be distinctly 
known." 

'' 0, how sorry I am at that !" Matilda 
exclaimed ; " for I meant to go back to- 
morrow and tell Peggy Dobie all about it, 
and show her how to get off her marriage 
gown." 

" Well," Mr. Stanley said, " you may still 
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give Peggy a hint from the snakes ; you may 
tell her if she pulls down the sleeves wrong 
side outwards, she may more easily get t!he 
gown off." 

*' But have the snakes long sleeves ?" little 
Alfred inquired, though rather in a hesitating 
tone of voice. 

You little goosey-gander !" cried Matilda, 

how can you be so silly ?*' 

Never mind, my little man," said Mr. 
Stanley, as he took Alfred on his knee, '^ I 
will not allow Matilda or any one to call 
you goosey-gander; you are quite right to 
ask questions and to seek for information. 
No ; the snake has not long sleeves, but 
it is generally supposed that the skin is 
drawn off backwards from the head to the 
tail, in the same manner as a stocking is 
drawn off." 

Why do they suppose that, papa ?" in- 
quired Matilda ; " if they have never seen 
a snake pulHng his skin off, how can they 
know ?" 

" They conjecture it, as the skin, when 
found, has the appearance of being turned 
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wrong side outwards^ as the scales whioh 
cover the eyes are hollow instead of beipg 
raised, which they would he by the forma- 
tion of the eye-hall were not this the case. 
It is also supposed that the matted grass 
and entangled weeds, amongst which the skins 
are generally found, assist the snake to get 
rid of his old coat, as the skin may also be- 
come entangled with them, as he pushes for- 
ward, and so may enable him more easily to 
leave it behind." 

" How curious !" said Matilda. " But if 
he were a clever snake, when his skin is half 
off he would jump over a thistle ; then bis 
long train hanging down would catch upon the 
prickles just as my frock does, when I am at 
my wild scamper, and away be would go ; he 
would get rid of his old skin in half a quarter 
of a minute, and never have to sit down sorrow* 
ful to mend it, and ask his nurse's pardon." 

Mr» Stanley laughed. '" Your plan, Ma- 
tilda, is not a bad one; yet as snakes are 
not particularly good at jumping, they had 
better not attempt the majestic looking Scotch 
thistles I find flourishing in the fields here ; 
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they must content themselves with weeds of a 
lower growth ; however, although the general 
movement of the snake is so slow, and so 
close to the ground, they can also at times 
dart forward with considerable speed, by coil- 
ing themselves up, with the head raised, and 
then letting the body go suddenly, as a piece 
of thin whalebone starts forward when much 
bent, and then let go again." 

" And what do the snakes eat, papa?" in- 
quired little Alfred ; " do they eat nothing but 
children's arms and legs? I am so glad 
cousin Leila did not let the snake eat Ma- 
tilda's arm." 

" Goosey-gander," again whispered Ma- 
tilda ; but so very low as only to be heard by 
Leila, who looked anxiously at her for a 
moment. Matilda coloured and instantly 
checking herself, patted Alfred's cheek, whis- 
pering at the same time in Leila's ear, '' I 
stopped in time, you see, but it is a bother ; I 
cannot help thinking that." 

" Are you not glad, papa ?" Alfred again 
inquired. 

" Yes, my little man," Mr. Stanley an- 

8 
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swered ; " I am very glad that your cousin 
Leila prevented the snake from hurting 
Matilda; but it would not have eaten her 
arm^ but only have wounded her. The whole 
serpent tribe eat seldom, and their teeth are 
not capable of grinding their food, for their 
jaws do not move sideways, and up and 
down like ours, or like dogs; so the snake 
can only swallow its prey whole ; and some 
of the foreign snakes, from the skin near the 
head extending, are capable of swallowing ani- 
mals whole, which^ from their size, you would 
suppose must choke them. The common 
snakes are supposed to eat but two or three 
times in the summer, and in the winter not 
at all. In the winter they lie concealed in 
holes in the ground, and are in a torpid or 
sleeping state, like toads, and frogs, and some 
other animals/' 

" And when do they wake up ?" Matilda 
inquired. " I hope the next snake I meet 
with will be very sleepy." 

" In the spring," her papa answered ; " the 
warmth revives them, and they deposit their 
eggs in clusters, generally on dunghills, or 
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near the water's edge, twice every year ; the 
eggs are larger than a sparrow's egg, and 
covered with a thick leathery substance ; and 
now I think you may all be satisfied as to the 
history of the snakes." 

At this moment the dressing-bell sounded, 
the young folks were dismissed to the school- 
room, and the elders of the party separated to 
get ready for dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

" Papa," said Leila, as she stood one 
morning at the window of the sitting-room 
which had heen appropriated to Mr. How- 
ard ; " papa, I see such a pretty little open 
carriage driving np the approach, but there 
is no one in it; a little boy is riding the 
horsd ; what a beautiful nice horse ! how it 
is dancing and capering, and how well the 
boy rides ! he is not the least frightened ; 
the carriage has stopped before the door. 
Papa, do come and look ! it is lined in- 
side with blue : how beautiful ! Are you com- 
ing, papa ?" 

" Presently, my love, when I have finished 
what I am about/' 
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" Papa, how can you take time to seal 
that letter ? what a psdence you have ! and 
this beautiful carriage standing quite still 
before the door. The boy has got off the 
horse ; now^ there, he has rung the bell ! 
What can he want ? This is one of the things 
nurse would call a deep mystery ; is it a mys- 
tery, papa ?" 

"Not to me, my love/' Mr. Howard an- 
swered, as he concluded folding and sealing 
his letter. 

" Well, I am so glad that letter is sealed 
at last ! and now, papa, do look ; did you ever 
see anything so beautiftil before ?" 

"Yes, Leila, I think I have; for I have 
seen this very carriage before. What have 
you to say to that ?" 

" Where, papa ? and when did you see it ?" 
Leila rapidly inquired. 

"I saw it> my love, in the coachmaker's 
yard, and two days ago I ordered it to be 
sent home. I have purchased it, Leila; so 
I am glad you admire it so much. I hope to 
have many delightful airings with my little 
girl in that carriage." 

u 
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Leila jumped into her fathers arms^ and 
clung round his neck; '"Ton are such a 
papa!" she exclaimed; '^ always doing 
something delightful. And what a little 
dicky behind ! just big enough for Selina 
and me. how nice ! may I run and tell 
Selina and Matilda to come to the window 
and see it ? and may I tell nurse and Amy ? 
I am so glad to have good news for them ; 
1 will be back in a minute, papa." 

Leila returned quickly, followed by her 
cousins, and nurse and Amy in the back- 
ground. Nurse started back on seeing 
Mr. Howard in the room, and would have 
retired. 

" Come in, nurse," Mr. Howard said 
kindly, ''^come in and give us your opinion 
of my purchase. Come in, Amy." 

"Yes, do, nurse, do," Leila added, skip- 
ping in behind the old woman, and pushing 
her hastily forward. "Now, there you are 
at the window at last. There, did you 
ever see anything so beautiful before ? is it 
fashionable ? is it, nurse ?" 

** Miss Leila, if I may be so bold as give 
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my opinion, it is the most beautifal carriage 
I ever saw in my life, and just such as my 
honoured master should have; it is a con- 
solation to my mind to see him in his own 
proper equipages again. That you are too 
young yet to understand. You little know 
what I felt the day I mounted the dicky of 
the chariot to set out for Scotland; Amy 
thought I would have fainted." 

" Were you sick, nurse ? I am so sorry ; 
but I am sure I shall not be sick when I get 
into that delightful dicky behind. When 
may we have an airing, papa." 

"I have just been thinking, my love, 
that as the day is so bright and fine, I might 
take your cousins and you a little airing, to 
try if the motion of this new carriage is as 
easy as I should wish it to be. Matilda 
and Alfred can get in behind, and Selina 
and you, Leila, will have room beside me in 
front." 

The young folks were delighted : they 
flew off to get ready, and were soon seated 
in the caniage and driven from the door. 
The carriage, the country, the weather, all 

u 2 
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SO beautiful: — they were in high glee, and 
danced about in such a manner, that Mr. 
Howard certainly did not, at first, find the 
motion of his new phaeton quite as smooth 
as he could have wished. By degrees, how- 
ever, their spirits somewhat subsided : they 
were able to admire the beauty of the 
country, and to converse with Mr. Howard 
and each other, Matilda frequently getting 
up, and leaning over to speak to her uncle 
and his companions. 

"Dash seems to admire the new carriage 
quite as much as any of us/* she observed. 
'' Do yon see, uncle, how he is looking up 
and wagging his tail ? he is an excellent 
good dog, Dash. I like him very much 
indeed, and I am sure he understands every- 
thing you say." 

''He understands a great deal at least," 
Mr. Howard answered- 

'' papa, that is not saying half enough ! " 
Leila exclaimed. '* I do believe he nnder- 
stands everything. Do yon remember how we 
used to send him on messages in the island ? 
how he would bring you your hat, or your 
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Stick, when yoa told him to go into the inner 
caye and fetch them ? and do you recollect 
that day when we were sitting under the 
trees, and yoa said, ' I wish, Leila, we had 
yonr guitar here. Dash, my good fellow, dou 
you think you could fetch the guitar ?' you 
said it in Am, papa : you did not mean him to 
go, and do you remember what happened ?** 

" And what did happen ?" Matilda eagerly 
inquired. 

^'We were talking of other things, and 
forgot about it," Leila answered, "till we 
saw nurse coming up with it in her hand, 
and laughing so much. She said Dash had 
come into the cave, and jumping up upon a 
chair, had taken down the guitar, which was 
hanging on the wall, and was running off 
with it in a great hurry, when she stopped 
him, for she said she thought him no safe 
messenger for such a delicate article: and 
Dash was so affronted that he refused to 
f4)llow her, and she says she knew quite 
well, by his cold manner, that he did not 
forgive her for some days after that/' 

'' What a wise dog ! " observed Matilda ; 
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''how I wish he conid speak; he would be 
both pleasant and fiinny; but, uncle, dogs 
can speak to each other, can they not ?" 

Tfiey certainly," Mr. Howard answered, 
have some faculty by which they can com- 
municate their ideas to each other; there 
are many instances of this. I remember 
hearing an anecdote of a little spaniel which 
had been kicked by a horse and was lamed. 
A surgeon, who was standing at the window 
and saw the accident, stepped out into the 
street, and picking up the poor animal, he 
bandaged the leg, and after nursing him 
carefully for a couple of days, he turned him 
out into the street again, desiring him to go 
home; but added, 'you may come back to- 
morrow, and let me know how you feel.' To 
his astonishment, the little lame gentleman 
did come back on the morrow, and the next 
day, and the next, till he was perfectly reco- 
vered from his lameness. He then disap- 
peared for several months, and the surgeon 
lost sight of him completely, till one morn- 
ing a strange scraping and whining was 
heard at the street door; and on the ser- 
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vant opening it, there was the little spaniel, 
accompanieui by another dog, in a < most 
piteous condition. The servant, an old pri- 
vileged domestic, could not resist the joke. 
' Sir,' he said, looking into his master's study, 
^ there are two patients who wish to see 
you.* ' Show them in, John, by all means»* 
the surgeon answered in a most courteous 
voice ; * don't keep the gentlemen waiting 
in the passage.' The door was thrown wide 
open, and in ran the little spaniel, followed 
by another dog, limping on three legs in a 
most disconsolate manner." 

'' That was good ! that was most excel- 
lent!" all the children exclaimed. *' do, 
uncle, tell us another story about dogs !" 

'"I cannot remember anything you would 
much care to hear just at this moment," 
Mr. Howard answered. '^We had a dog 
which used to be a great deal in the nursery 
when we were children. This dog's name 
was Cossack; but in his old age, and- parti- 
cularly after an old nurse had left us,' he be- 
came very lazy, and, forsaking the nursery* 
he seemed to prefer the open air, and used 
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to be all day outside the street door, repos- 
ing quietly on the steps. If any of our 
friends passed^ he would ronse np for a mo- 
ment^ and ciTilly accost them ; and if they 
were intimate in the house, would perhaps 
accompany them a few yards, but more 
than this he would not do even for any of 
the fanuly. Old nurse was the only excep- 
tion to this circumscribed civility ; whenever 
she made her appearance to tea, which she 
frequently did, he always insisted on accom- 
panying her home, though she lived at a 
very considerable distance from ua, She 
told us that wishing one evening to sit half 
an hour with a friend on her way home, she 
had bid Cossack good night at her friend s 
door, and desired him to leave her ; but no, 
there he was when she came out into the 
street again, patiently waiting to conduct her 
the rest of the way." 

"'And I dare say he did something else 
that was curious," Alfred observed, fearful 
that Mr. Howard meant to close the con- 
versation. 

" Yes, Alfred, I do remember another 
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litlle anecdote of my old friend Cossack. 
We were in the country at the time, and 
were all running out on the lawn amusing 
ourselves. Nurse had your mamma In her 
arms^ who was then a little creature just 
b^inning to walk; she had put her down 
on the grass to play, and some one having 
called her away for a moment, the child, 
left alone, tottered to the gravel walk, and 
there she fell down, weeping bitterly with 
the fright. Cossack, who saw the accident 
from a little distance, ran across the lawn 
to where a branch of mountaio ash lay, 
which had been broken off by the wind, and 
taking it up in his mouth, he retamed mth 
it, and placed it before the little gid, in the 
hope, I suppose, that its red berries would 
amuse her childish eoiroTf.'** 

'^ What a good kind dog, uncle ; but how 
big was he ? was he as big as Dash ?" 

" No, Alfred, he was not nearly so large : 
he was a Skye terrier, one of a very intelligent 
race of dogs." 

" And where is he now, uncle ? I wish I 
eould see him ! " 

♦ A fact. 
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^'He is buried below an apple tree in a 
garden ; many years before I went to India, 
he died in a good old age, and we laid him 
below the apple tree." 

Leila seemed much struck with the traits 
of Cossack : '* But, papa," she said, ** I am 
quite sure Dash would have done just the 
same. no dog can be better than Dash ! 
you don't know how tender and how affec- 
tionate he used to be to me when we were 
alone together in the island. When you 
used to say sometimes, ' Take care of Leila, 
Dash, for I am going to fish, and I do not 
require you,' then he would walk about with 
me everywhere, and never leave me for an 
instant : if I went to wash my hands, he 
would stand by the basin-stand, and hand 
me the towel ; and if nurse gave me much 
work to do, he would snuff and growl at her, 
and one day he pulled the work out of my 
hand, and threw it down at her feet/' 

'' most excellent dog ! " exclaimed Ma- 
tilda ; '' how I wish he would come into our 
school-room in the mornings." 

" But, papa," continued Leila, " you 
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know poor Dash had a great disadvantage, 
for there was no other dog in the island for 
him to talk to, so I am afraid he does not 
know how to converse with dogs." 

"Then I can tell you some good news/' 
observed Matilda ; " he is learning. Yes, I 
am sure of it ; for every morning now I see 
him with the shepherd's dog, and sometimes 
they stand still for a long time with their 
noses touching each other. He is learning 
English grammar, I dare say. I wonder if 
he is attentive and declines well, or if he 
thinks it rather a bother." 

"Very attentive, I have no doubt. Miss 
Matilda," Mr. Howard answered, smiling ; 
" and I can tell you our friend Dash cannot 
have a more able instructor than the shep- 
herd's dog. The sagacity of that race is 
most extraordinary. Dash may take lessons 
of arithmetic also from the shepherd's dog. 
The way in which he separates his master^s 
flock from those of his neighbours, when de- 
sired to drive them home in the evening, 
has often astonished me ; he seems to count 
heads with unerring precision." 
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"How I should like," said Matilda, "to 
know dog language ! I dare say I should 
like it much better than French. I wish Dash 
could tell us if there are many verbs. Uncle, 
can you tell us anything about learned dogs 
— ^there were learned dogs in London, but 
we did not go to see them, did you ?" 

"No, Matilda, I did not, but when we 
return there, if your mamma approves, we 
shall make a party, and all go together to 
see these dogs. I remember reading on ac- 
count of some Italian dogs which were ex- 
hibited in Paris, and far sui^assed anything 
I have ever seen or heard of; perhaps they 
may be the same.*' 

" What did they do ? how were they so 
very wonderful ?" Matilda inquired. 

" They were wonderful in many different 
ways. There were two poodles, and from a 
vocabulary of three hundred words from six 
different langus^s — ^fifty words from each 
language — you were allowed to dictate to 
them any word you pleased; and from an 
alphabet placed before them, they selected 
the letters which composed the given word. 
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and laid tbem in their proper order at their 
master a feet. A gentleman who was pre- 
sent at this exhibition, ga^e the word Hea- 
ven; and Fido» the elder of the two dogs, 
who, he said, was a grave, serious personage, 
apparently much absorbed in reflection, was 
desired to spell it. He quickly placed the 
letters till he came to the second ^, then 
stood for a moment, as if puzzled : but in an 
instant after, he took the e out of the first 
syllable and put it into the second. He was 
then told to speU the word Jupiter, which 
he did with a h, as the Germans do ; as he 
did not quickly correct his mistake, the 
other dog Bianco was called to his assistance ; 
he stood contemplating the word for 
some time, then pushed out the h with his 
nose, and seizing a p between his teeth, put 
it into the vacancy." 

" What a clever dog !" 'Matilda exclaimed. 
''I do believe, Alfred, you could not have 
spelt Jupiter as well." 

Gome now, MatUda," Mr. Howard said, 

you are not to be so hard on Alfred. These 
dogs are still more extraordinary in their 
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knowledge of arithmetio. They practise the 
four rules with wonderful facility ^- and 
might in this science give instruction to some 
little friends of mine with considerable advan- 
tage. Bianco has the character of being 
rather giddy and full of play ; yet his sum- 
ming up was always correct." 

Matilda laughed. "Ah, uncle! I know 
what you mean quite well; but you don't 
know what a long bother of a sum it was, but 
I got it right at last, so we will not speak of 
that any more; but do tell me, can these 
dogs do anything else ?" 

''Yes; I am told they can do what I 
certainly should not advise either you or 
Alired to take lessons in ; they can play at 
^carte — they play either together or with 
one of the company — they ask or refuse 
cards as their hands require, with a most 
important look; count their points, and 
never mistake one suit for another. I don't 
think I will allow Dash, honest fellow, to 
be of the party when we go to visit these 
dogs — I should be sorry he acquired a taste 
for card-playing in his old age. But when 
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we return to London, if yon remind me of 
it, Matilda, I shall certainly make inquiry 
as to whether Fido and Bianco are the dogs 
now exhibiting there; though I must con- 
fess, this last part of the exhibition I feel to 
be completely beyond belief, and only to be 
accounted for by trick; the master of the 
dogs must have some mode of communi- 
cating with them by signs ; that they should 
understand those signs, is sufficiently won- 
derful." 

"Now, uncle!" exclaimed Matilda, "why 
did you tell us that, when we have just been 
worked up with a grand wonder, and are 
quite full to the brim with astonishment, 
we cannot bear to be patched down with 
any one saying, perhaps it is not true ; but it 
is only perhaps^ and when we go we shall 
find out. I will not forget, uncle, to put 
you in mind to take us. How nice it is to 
ride in this beautiful carriage, and hear such 
excellent things of dogs !" 

"Yes, Matilda; but there is to be no 
more of dogs for the present, for we are not 
admiring sufficiently this lovely scenery. 
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Selina, my lave, do you know to whom that 
pretty house belongs^ which is peeping out 
among the treea on the right hand ?" 
. "Yes, uncle," she said, lunning over 
Leilas fingers^ who repeated the words to as- 
sist her papa. '' It belongs to Mrs. Elmslie ; 
she was a long time in India, and has brought 
home so many beautifal things." 

'' Mrs. Elmslie !" Mr. Howard repeacted. 
'' Do you know if she is a widow, and what 
situation her husband held in India ?" 
. ''Yes, uncle, she is a widow; and her 
husband was a judge at Calcutta. I heard 
papa say so." 

'' It must be my old friend, Mrs. Elmslie," 
Mr. Howard observed, " there is not a doubt 
of it ; Leila, we must go to see this lady im- 
mediately ; she was formerly a very intimate 
friend of mine, and often had you in her arms 
when quite a b£^y." 

" And when shall we go, papa — to-day ?" 

''No, love, not to-day, we must return 
home ; but to-morrow> if it is fine, we shall 
go." 

Leila seemed rather disappointed that the 

8 
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visit was to be delayed even for a day, and 
continued talking all the way home, of the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Elmslie and all the 
beautiful things she had brought from India. 



X 
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OHAPTEB XXIV. 

It was a beautiful bright day, and the 
phaeton was ordered at one o'clock ; as the 
hour drew near, Leila seemed uncertain as to 
whether she wished to go or stay. 

"I think," she said, ^*I am not quite 
happy now about this yisit; yesterday I 
thought I should have liked so much to go to 
Mrs. ElmsUe's, but to-day I dont feel the 
same, I am rather frightened to go.*' 

Her cousins tried to reassure her, and Ma* 
tilda said she wished she were in Leila's place ; 
she liked a forenoon visit exceedingly, but she 
liked when a note came with an invitation 
still better ; for an invitation was always to 
tea at the very least, and sometimes it was to 
pass the day. 



4 
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" To pass the day," Leila repeated ; " what 
does this mean T* 

Matilda laughed : *' How odd you are^ 
cousin Leila ! not to know what an invitation 
to pass the day means : you are a she 

suddenly stopped. Selina looked reproach- 
fully at her — ^Matilda coloured. 

''I beg your pardon, cousin Leila, I was 
going to be impudent to you ; I am so glad 
I did not say it. An invitation to pass the 
day means a very grand thing. It means 
going in the morning, and staying both to 
dinner and tea, and having a great deal of 
amusement. Are you angry with me, oou- 
sm ? 

"No," Leila answered, "not the least 
angry, but you know, Matilda, no ladies in 
the island could send me an invitation to 
pass the day, and take dinner and tea, when 
there was none there ; so how could I know 
about it? And I don't know what they 
do at a forenoon visit either. Do they do 
nothing but talk ? You will laugh at me 
again, Matilda^ but I should like to 
know." 

X % 
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Matilda looked more ready to cry than to 
laugh. 

^' Cousin Leila/' she seid, '* you are so 
good-natured, that it makes me like to cry, 
when I am impudent to you; but you don't 
know how difficult it is for me not to laugh 
and be impudent sometimes ; the words just 
come rushing to me, and I cannot keep 
them in ; at first, I am so glad when I get 
them all out, but then comes the sorrow. 
Now ask anything you like about a forenoon 
visit, and I will tell it you, and never laugh 
at you again." 

"No, no!" Leila said, "you are to laugh, 
Matilda, for I like you to do it; I often 
laugh myself when Amy asks me questions ; 
why should I be angry at that? So now, 
tell me, do they do nothing at a forenoon 
visit but talk ?" 

" Sometimes," Matilda answered, " they 
do nothing but talk, and that is what I call 
a very stupid morning visit ; but sometimes 
the lady says, ' Will you walk into the din- 
ing-room, and take luncheon ? the young 
folks will, perhaps, be the better for some re- 



^ 
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freshment after their drive. How much Miss 
Matilda is improved in her carriage, I should 
scarcely have known her again — sweet girl 
that' Or she says, 'Would you like to 
take a turn in my flower-garden, and step 
into the conservatory ? I believe I have some 
rather rare plants/ Then mamma charges 
us to keep on the walks, and Selina holds 
up her head and walks on so patient and 
steady, admiring the flowers ; but often I am 
tired to death, and could just dance over the 
borders. So you see, cousin, Leila, a forenoon 
visit is not always only talking; it is some- 
times talking, walking, and eating — but always 
holding up our heads. Now do you under- 
stand it ?" 

"Yes, I think I do, quite well," Leila 
answered, laughing ; " and I hope Mrs. Elm- 
slie will say, ' would you like to walk into the 
conservatory?' I saw a beautiful conserva- 
tory once at the Pantheon ; papa took me to 
it — were you ever there ?" 

"Yes — Selina and I have been two or 
three times at the Pantheon Bazaar, and how 
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beaatiful the birds are! I think I like the 
birds even better than the flowers; they 
amuse me more; there is some bustle in 
them : the flowers are so quiet, always look- 
ing so pretty, and never saying a word. I 
am almost quite sure Mrs. Elmslie will say, 
'Would you like to go into the conserva- 
tory?' for she said it to us when mamma 
took us there." 

" And is it a pretty conservatory ?" Leila 
inquired. 

^' No, it is not near such a pretty one as 
at the Pantheon — not near so large, and 
there is only one cage with birds. There 
are two birds in it — very pretty they are ; 
green with scarlet beaks ; they sit quite close 
together, leaning their heads on each other; 
they call them love-birds. That is just the 
way I would sit if I were shut up in a cage 
with you, cousin Leila-^you should be my 
love-bird ;" and jumping up, she seated her- 
self on the same chair with Leila, and lean- 
ing over her, she repeatedly kissed her 
cheek. "My pretty love-bird," she said. 
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** you are as fresh and as sweet as a daisy; 
will you not put your dear little head close to 
mine ?" 

Leila was much amused. '' You are such 
a droll girly Matilda/' she said, '^ that I can- 
not understand you^ I wish so much you 
were going with me ; for if it is to he the kind 
of foren,oon visit of only talking, I shall not 
know what to say." 

"Then I do wish I were going; for I 
don't think it is the least difficult to talk, 
though sometimes I think it stupid, and I 
would help you ; but don't be frightened, for 
you will get on very well ; I will tell you 
all that will happen. First you will go into 
a large drawing-room, with a round table in 
the middle, and work-boxes, and desks, and 
books upon it, and Mrs. Elmslie will be 
seated at the table working; then she will 
ask you to sit on the sofa ; and you will see 
another drawing-room with nobody in it, 
for the folding doors will be open; and at 
the very end of it, there is a glass door which 
leads into the conservatory; when you are 
on the sofa, you can just see a little peep of 
the flowers, but you cannot see the birds, for 
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they are in a comer. Then if you are look- 
ing about the room, very tired, as I was 
doing, perhaps Mrs. Elmslie will say, (in- 
deed I am quite sure she will say it,) ^ Would 
it amuse the little girl to go into the con- 
servatory — would you like, my love, to go ?' 
So then you will skip off and amuse yourself 
with the love-birds. This is all that will 
happen, I know it quite well. But there is 
the phaeton, I do believe; don't you see it 
now coming round ?" 

Leila looked up, and with something like 
a sigh, she left the room to get ready for this 
dreaded visit. 

When seated in the carriage with her papa, 
her courage seemed to revive somewhat, for 
she always had a feeling df security when with 
him ; but still she looked rather grave, and 
Mr. Howard anxiously inquired if she was 
quite well, 

" yes," she said, " quite well, papa, and 
I like the carriage as much as ever, and the 
country is very beautiful ; but I think I am 
changing a little." 

"How changing, Leila? what do you 
mean, love ?" 
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''I inean> papa, that in the island I was 
different rather; I liked to see people then, 
though I had never seen them before. Do 
you remember the day Louisa s papa oame, 
when he stepped out of the boat, I ran and 
jumped into his arms, and I had never seen 
him before; but now I should not like to 
do that, if I did not know the gentleman, and 
I don't think I shall be able to speak to this 
lady. Matilda says it is quite easy to speak 
always, but I don't think it is." 

" Mr. Howard relieved her by saying, that 
as Mrs. Elroslie had been formerly an in- 
timate acquaintance of his, the conversa- 
tion would be principally between them, 
and she would only have to listen; ''but, 
Leila," he continued, " though I should not 
wish you to he talking much in company 
and appearing quite at ease, yet I hope 
you will not get into that silly way which 
some young girls have, of being completely 
silent, and giving the mistress of the house 
so much trouble, endeavouring in vain to 
get an answer of any kind from them. I 
should wish you always to answer readily 
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when yon are spoken to ; not simply yes, and 
no, and so let the conversation drop, and give 
the person who addresses you the trouble of 
finding another topic ; but in a quiet gentle 
way, to say what you think and feel on the 
subject." 

"Yes, papa, I will try; but you know I 
must not say all I think sometimes, and that 
is the difficult thing." 

But all Leila 8 remaining fears were soon 
dispelled, by Mrs. Elmslie's kind reception of 
them. 

She had heard, she said, of their un- 
expected arrival in London, and had re- 
joiced over their most merciful preservation ; 
she had written to a friend there to make 
every inqtiiry to find them out, who had in 
vain been endeavouring to do so. Their 
being in Scotland, and so near, was therefore 
a most delightful and unexpected surprise to 
ber. 

Having been absent from home for 
several weeks; and only having returned 
the day before, she had heard nothing of 
their arrival in the country, and little dreamt 
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that 80 great an interest and pleasure 
awaited her. She caressed Leila much, and 
pulled the paper off the carpet-work she 
was engaged in, to show her the pattern ; 
and getting up^ she was proceeding towards 
a book-stand to get a volume of prints, which 
she said might perhaps amuse her; when 
seeing Leila s eyes turned in the direction of 
the conservatory, she stopped, and added, 
''But perhaps you would like better to go 
into the conservatory and see my flowers — I 
have got some of my plants in great beauty at 
present." 

Leila thought of Matilda, and smiled. 

"Yes, I see," continued Mrs. Elmslie, 
"that you approve of this proposal;" and 
taking Leila's hand, she led her through the 
adjoining room, and opened the glass door 
of the conservatory ; " here are my flowers, 
and my little love-birds/' she said; "I am 
afraid you will find them equally quiet, for 
these little birds are very shy to strangers." 

Leila coloured. "I am trying not to be 
shy to strangers," she said, " but indeed I can- 
not help it." 
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"My dear little girl," Mrs. Elmslie an- 
swered, as she stooped down and kissed Leila 
fondly, '^ I meant no allusion to you : you 
must not for a moment think so, and soon, I 
trust, you will no longer look upon me as a 
stranger; many a time, dear Leila, I have 
held you in my arms, and traced your loved 
mother 8 features in your little face. And now 
that I have introduced you to my flowers 
and birds, I will go back to Mr. Howard : 
you cannot know the happiness I feel in see- 
ing you and your dear papa again; I long 
mourned you both as dead." 

Leila was left alone standing before the 
cage with the love-birds : she admired them 
exceedingly, and remained for some time 
talking to them and endeavouring to excite 
their attention, but she could not succeed; 
they seemed so completely engrossed with 
each other, that she began to think them 
very stupid, and turned towards the flowers ; 
her papa had told her that if she ever met 
with Clara's flower again, it would be in a 
conservatory. Mrs. Elmslie's last remark 
had led her back to the island, and to Clara ; 
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and she was anxiously examining every 
flower, and in the deep memory of the past, 
when she heard a bell ring, and presently 
there was a little bustle in the first drawing- 
room. 

Visitors had entered — Leila felt glad 
she had come into the conservatory, and 
turning round again, she resumed her em- 
ployment, which soon engrossed her com- 
pletely. 

After a short time the glass door was softly 
opened, and Leila turning hastily round, saw 
entering, in deep mourning, the same little 
girl whom she had seen in the church. She 
flew towards her with extended arms, exclaim- 
ing— 

"You are not dead! you are not deadT 

" The little girl stopped suddenly — gazed 
at her with a terrified look^ and became pale 
as marble. 

Leila gave a piercing scream. 

"Clara! Clara!" she called wildly, as she 
clung to the alarmed child — " Clara ! you are 
not in heaven ! you are not drowned ! speak 
to me !** 
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'' Who talks of Clara ? who talks of my 
lost child?" exclaimed another voice; and 
the young girl's mamma, followed by Mrs. 
Elmslie and Mr. Howard, rushed into the 
conservatory. 

Leila flew to her father — " Look at her ! 
look at her, papa!" she cried; '^ is this not 
Clara, our own Clara, whom we thought dead ? 
is she alive ? is she Clara ?" 

Mr. Howard gazed on the pale child. 

She is, indeed, another Clara!" he said. 

Never, no, never did I see such a like- 
ness !*' 

The lady seized his hand, and looking up 
wildly in his face, she exclaimed, '' say 
what this means ! tell me of my child ! 
You have seen her — where ? when ? O 
speak !" 

Mr. Howard hastened, as gently as he 
could, to crush the faint hope which he saw 
was springing up in the mother's breast, 
and was listened to with many tears, while 
he related all he knew with regard to 
Clara. He mentioned also Leila's deep dis- 
tress. 

8 
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'' She was not unmoumed," he said. " Many 
were the flowers planted, and the tears shed 
over her young grave. Leila never has for- 
gotten her." 

The lady held out her arms, Leila clung 
fondly to her, then drawing from her bosom 
the miniature of Clara's mamma, she gazed 
intently at her for a moment, and fell sob- 
bing on her breast. 

The lady soothed her in the same sweet 
voice which had before so much attracted 

her. 

*' My dear, dear little girl,'* she said, 
" will you be to me as a daughter ? My 
heart was drawn to you from the first mo- 
ment we met. Will you be to me as another 
Clara ?" 

Leila looked up through her tears, and 
gazing with almost a terrified look at the 
little girl, who stood, still pale and be- 
wildered, beside her mamma, she said, '' 
what does it all mean? The same blue 
eyes — the same pale, pale face — Clara 
has come back to us again — surely she is 
Clara-" 
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" She is Mina^ dear Leila, (for so you must 
allow me to call you J she is Mina, my beloved 
Clara's twin sister. Gome here, Mina ; will 
you not love our Leila ?" 

The young girl advanced timidly, Leila 
threw her arms round her neck. 

" I know now," she said, " that Clara is 
in heaven; I will not wish her back; but 
you will stay with me, and I will love you 
dearly." 

Mrs. Herbert gazed fondly on them both, 
then turning to Mr. Howard, and taking 
his hand, she said, *' And you, dear sir, 
what shall I say to you, who risked your 
own life in endeavouring to save my 
child r* 

Mrs. Elmslie now came forward. " This 
has been a most unexpected and agitating 
meeting to all of us," she said ; " and I would 
propose that we should go out upon the lawn 
and pay a visit to my flower garden, while 
they are getting ready refreshments for us 
in the dining-room ; it is the hour when 
most little girls dine, and my young friends 
will, I am sure, be the better for some re- 
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freshment; and jou, Mrs. Herbert and Mr. 
Howard, will not, I hope, object to join 
them. Meanwhile, let me show you the 
way to my flower-garden." She opened the 
glass door on the opposite side of the con- 
servatory, and the whole party stepped out 
upon the lawn. 

Mr. Howard gave his arm to Mrs. Her- 
bert, and they entered into conversation 
together. He gave her a short sketch of 
his own history and residence on the island ; 
and she informed him that Clara's delicate 
state of health had rendered it necessary to 
isend her to England the year before that 
which they had fixed upon for their own 
return. She mentioned also that the sudden 
loss of her eldest son, who had died of 
scarlet fever after a few days' illness, had so 
much shattered her health, that Colonel 
Herbert had resolved on leaving the house 
in Edinburgh, which they had taken for 
some months, and making a little tour into 
the Highlands, m the hope that change of 
air and scene might be of use to her. They 

Y 
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had but just returned, and were on the eve of 
proceeding again to their own house in the 
neighbourhood of London. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Elmslie had been doing 
all she could to promote intimacy between 
the two little girls, but neither of them 
seemed to be able to shake off the agitation 
of this unexpected meeting. They improved 
in spirits, however, when seated round Mrs. 
Elmslie's hospitable table, and were most 
attentive in each offering the other the 
cakes and fruit which were handed to 
them. 

After a considerable time Mr. Howaid 
rose to go, and Mrs. Herbert asked leave to 
bring Colonel Herbert on the following day to 
,be introduced to Mr. Howard and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley. 

Leila*s anxiety to reach home to tell all 
to Selina and Matilda, knew no bounds ; and 
most deeply were they interested in the re- 
cital. 

" My dear cousin," Selina said, " how you 
must have felt when you saw the same pale 
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face, the same Clara you see in your dreams ! 
and is she so very like ?" 

" She is the same," Leila answered, " the 
very same when she is pale; but when the 
colour came again, then she was just as I 
saw her in the church ; but still she was like 
Clara, very like ! you know I told you this 
little girPs face was always coming to me ; 
now I know why it came." 

** It is just like a fairy tale," Matilda said. 
" You go into a beautiful conservatory, and a 
little girl appears to you ; and you don't know 
whether she is alive or dead ; and then you all 
sit round a table and eat quantities of cake 
and fruit. I wish I had been there to have 
seen it all." 

" And to have eaten it all," Selina added. 

Matilda laughed ; " Yes," she said, " I 
should have liked the cakes and fruit very 
much ; but I wish to-morrow were come, that 
I may see Mina." 

Leila also anxiously wished that to-morrow 
were come, and asked leave to go earlier 
to bed than usual, but not before she had 
knelt at her father's side, and thanked God 

Y 8 
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for all her daily blessings; and most fervently, 
also, for having granted her most earnest 
prayer in permitting her to meet with Clara's 
mamma. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The next day the party arrived early in 
the forenoon. The sweet expression and 
gentle kindness of Mrs. Herbert's manner 
interested every one; she still strongly re- 
sembled the miniature, and had her life been 
unclouded by anxiety or suffering, she 
might yet have retained much of the bloom 
of youth ; but sorrow had subdued her na- 
turally lively turn of features, and left its 
traces both in her face and form ; there was 
now no ** laughing eye," no brilliant colour : 
she looked fair and fragile, and her deep 
mourning, contrasting with the paleness of 
her complexion, gave additional interest to 
her graceful appearance; she was kind and 
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gracious to all; but her expressive eyes, 
when they rested on Leila, seemed to say, 
she loved my child, she will be to me as a 
daughter. 

Colonel Herbert's manners were frank and 
gentlemanlike : he met Mr. Howard with the 
most cordial kindness, and seemed delighted 
to see Leila again. He took her in his arms, 
and reminded her of the time when he had 
done so before. 

" I little thought then," he said, " what 
my obligations were to you, my sweet child. 
Tell me, Leila, will you take me for your 
other papa? Oome here, Mina; remember 
that you love this little girl as a sister. Now, 
Mina, do not disobey me" 

Mina smiled, and seemed quite to under- 
stand her papa s manner ; she looked timidly 
at Leila, and appeared anxious to speak to 
her, but had not courage ; and Mr. Howard 
seemed quite to meet the wishes of the young 
party when he proposed they should all go 
out together on the lawn. 

Leila led the way to her own room to put 
on her bonnet and tippet, and Mina fol- 
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lowed. As soon as they entered, Mina was 
greeted by, 

" How d ye do, ma am ? a beautiful morn- 
ing, ma'am." 

Mina started, for it was not Leila's voice, 
and there appeared no one else in the room. 

Leila burst into a fit of laughter, in which 
she was heartily joined by the invisible sprite, 
and the same voice remarked. 

" How droll — ^very droll, indeed !" 

Mina looked almost frightened, and Leila 
laughed still more. As soou as she could 
speak, she said, " It is my parrot — look 
here;" and she pointed to the parrot's cage 
half hid by the window-curtain. 

Mina ran up to it, and the parrot, drawing 
itself up, made a graceful bow with its head, 
saying, 

" I am a pretty creature, don't you think 
so, ma am ?" 

Mina was perfectly enchanted. " You are 
a beautiful creature !" she said, '' and such a 
wise bird.** 

" Yes, ma'am," it answered, and bowed 
again. 
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*' O what a bird !" Mina exclaimed ; 
'' what a wonderfol creature ! how did you 
teach it all this ? can it say anything more ?" 

" O yes/' Leila answered ; " it can say a 
great many things ; it is much improred in 
talking now. Matilda and I have taken snch 
pains to teach it ; and it can sing. Would 
you like to hear it sing ?" 

" O so much !" 

" My pretty creature, will you si% us a 
song ? will you sing us ' The Happy land ?' "' 

The pairot cleared its throat, and sung, 

" I am come to a happj land. 
Where care Ib unknown," 

then stopped — ^' A little hoarse, ma'am." 
" No, no, Polly, you are not hoarse," Leila 

answered. " Do go on, you are singing very 

well." 
But all Leila s persuasions were of no avail ; 

the parrot would not go on, but began to 

flutter its wings, and to call out, ''Dash^ 

Dash, come here instantly, I say." 

** O naughty Polly," Leila said, holding up 

her finger, '^ how dare you disobey me ?" 
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" Beg pardon^ ma am, kiss me ;" and it 
flew to the side of the cage and held up its 
beak. 

Leila put her hand into the cage, which it 
immediately perched upon; then going to 
the door, she called Dash. Dash instantly 
obeyed her call, and the moment he entered 
the room, the parrot, flapping his wings, 
flew joyfully on his back ; the one minute 
again laughing heartily, and exclaiming, 
" How droll !" and the next bowing to Leila, 
as if in derision. 

" It always calls for Dash," Leila observed, 
'^ when it is disobedient ; it thinks, I fancy, 
that Dash will take its part. They were such 
great friends in the island." 

" I think," said Mina, " it is the most 
wonderful parrot that ever was. Surely 
there never was any parrot so clever be* 
fore r 

*' O yes I" Leila said, " there are parrots 
that say more clever things; and we are 
going to teach it a great deal more. Papa 
says, the way to make them amusing, is to 
teach them phrases which apply to a great 
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many things, and then they often seem to 
answer so cleverly. Norse told me sach a 
droll thing about a parrot. She was paying 
a visit with her mother in a friend's cottage, 
when a countrywoman came in with a 
basket. The parrot immediately called out, 
' What have you got ? what have you got ?' 
The old woman stood still, and making a 
low curtsey, answered, ' Chickens, my dear.* 
O they are very amusing," Leila continued : 
'' and I hope to teach my parrot a great deal 
more ; Matilda is to help me, and she is very 
clever at teaching parrots." 

*' But what a good-natured dog Dash must 
be," observed Mina ; " I wonder how he allows 
the parrot to walk about on his back in that 
way, and peck at his head." 

'' Yes, he is the very best and the kindest 
dog in the world," Leila answered, as she 
stooped down to caress Dash, who bad pressed 
close up to her side ; " he is the dog that 
papa told you had helped to save my life ; and 
he is kind to all my pets, he allows them all 
to go upon his back, he is sometimes quite 
covered with them." 
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" Then have you more pets ?" Mina in- 
quired. 

" yes ! a great many more, I will show 
you them all, if you like : but, Polly, you 
must go back to your cage;" and having 
replaced the parrot, and shut the door upon 
it, she left the room with Mina. 

They proceeded, followed by Selina and 
Matilda, to the enclosure where the pets were; 
and Leila entered on the history of several of 
them^ and Mina seemed never weary of asking 
questions about the island. 

" What a beautiful, delightful place it 
must have been T she said. " I don't know 
what I hke best about it : that fountain-tree 
with the grapes hanging down in clusters, 
and the clear water that you could see your 
face in, or your green parlour with the 
turtle-doves and the parrot; I am sure I 
should have liked that green parlour better 
than any drawing-room." 

" Yes," Leila replied, *' and I have not 
described it half so pretty as it really was. 
It was quite different, you know ; but I have 
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never seen any drawing-room here, I think, 
so pretty." 

'^And did yon never tire in the island?" 
Mina inquired; 

" O no, never !" it was so fall of flowers, 
and of birds, and of bees, and such bright 
suns and beautiful skies ; and my papa always 
with me, how could I tire ?" 

"How I wish," Mina said, "I could have 
seen you in the morning going out to feed 
your pets, and the turtle-doves walking up 
and down on Dash's back. I should like so 
much to have a great many pets ; I have only 
one, a little dog they call Zoe. Mamma 
would not let me bring it to-day, for some- 
times it jumps on the chairs and sofas, and 
she says she is not the only lady who is parti- 
cular about that. We are trying to cure Zoe 
of this trick ; but the lady that gave her to 
us, allowed her to do everything she liked ; I 
will ask mamma if she will allow me to have 
some more pets; I should like a pair of 
turtle-doves so very much." 

Leilas £Eice lightened up with sudden 
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pleasure ; she was aboat to speak, when Mina 
continued :— 

" But in the island did you live with only 
your papa and your nurse? were there no 
other men and women? I should not have 
liked that." 

" Yes," Leila said, " there were only papa 
and nurse." 

" No little girls even ?" 

Leilas ^colour mounted to her forehead; 
she trembled and answered in an agitated 
voice, " There was one" 

Mina looked at her with a varying ex- 
pression, then throwing her arms round her 
neck, she exclaimed, "01 know ! I know 
what you mean! there was Clara!" and 
with a sudden burst of sorrow she added, 
" Clara, my own sister ! my dear, dear sister 
Clara !" 

Leila's tears fell fast ; struggling with her 
emotion, she said, " And you loved her very 
much ?" 

" so much ! you know we were the 
same ; the same faces, the same plays ; 
whenever Clara wished anything, I wished 
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it too : and oar little beds were toucbing 
each other^ and in the mornings we used to 
play in them together; and when Clara 
went home to England^ I could not sleep 
for crying. Mamma took Clara's little bed 
into her room, for she said she liked to see 
it." 

" And did she keep it always there ?" Leila 
inquired. 

*' Yes, she did ; and once when I came 
into mammas room in the morning to kiss 
her, I jumped into it, and said, ^Now, 
mamma, I will be Clara.' Then mamma 
clasped her hands together, and said, 'My 
child, my child ! may God watch over my 
Clara !' " 

" And He did," Leila said in a low voice ; 
*' He took her to heaven, aud he watches 
over her always there." 

Selina and Matilda had kept a little way 
behind ; but Matilda, seeing the agitation of 
both the little girls, could bear it no longer ; 
she bustled up to where Leila stood. 

"Now don't, don't," she said; "what is 
the use of your both crying in that way ? 
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You know it can do no good^ I cannot bear 
it. Uncle sent us out that we might get ac- 
quainted, and all be merry together ; and 
surely this is not being merry." 

Selina tried to pull Matilda back, but she 
resisted strongly. 

" No, Selina," she said, " don't be making 
faces at me; I know quite well what you 
mean ; but it does them no good to be crying 
in this way, and making their eyes quite red. 
Cousin Leila, do come and show our gardens. 
I ^think (and she looked towards Mina) 
that she would like to see them. You know 
the hedge of sweet peas is quite out now in 
your's, and the moss-rose bush is still in 
bloom." 

But Leila had been resolving in her own 
mind, on what to her was a very great 
sacrifice* 

*' Yes," she replied, " I should like to show 
Mina our gardens very much; but first 
let us go back for a minute to where my pets 
are — just for one minute." 

She ran towards the enclosure, followed 
by the others; and advancing to a wicker 

10 
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cage which stood on a rustic table placed on 
the grasSy she took out the two turtle-doves, 
and turning to Mina, she said, 

" I wish to give them to you. They will 
be your pets now." And her voice faltered 
considerably, and she trembled as she placed 
them in Mina's hands. 

" But the doves struggled to get free, and 
the next moment were fluttering on Leila's 
breast. The tears were rising to her eyes, 
but she brushed them hastily away, and said 
in a wonderfully firm tone of voice. 

" No, no, my little doves ! you are to love 
Mina now, and I know she will be kind to 
you." 

But Mina would riot hear of this arrange- 
ment, and she so firmly aud steadily refused 
the doves, and looked so sincerely distressed 
when her acceptance of them was repeat- 
edly urged, that Leila was obliged to yield 
the point 

Matilda had testified no small impatience 
during this scene. 

"Well," she said, "I am so very glad 
you refiised them. I like you so much for 
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not having taken the doves^ and it would 
have been of no use — they would have died ; 
for they don't like anybody but cousin 
Leila." 

"' Selina seemed equally relieved and happy 
with this termination of the business, and 
gently taking the turtle-doves from Leila, she 
replaced them in the cage, and turning to 
Mina, she kissed her cheek. 

Mina looked up surprised and pleased. 

J wish she could speak to us/' she said, 

she has such speaking eyes !" 

Selina sighed deeply, then clasping her 
hands together, she raised her eyes to hea- 
ven. 

"You are praying to God to open your 
lips," Mina continued; "when I say my 
prayers to mamma to-night, I will pray for 
that too." 

Matilda again put herself forward. " Now, 
are you all going to cry again ?" she said, re- 
proachfully, "This is too bad — nothing 
but crying and generosity to-day. Do let 
us get away to our gardens, and you shall 
have as many flowers as you like," she con- 
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tinaed^ turning to Mina ; " and don't look 
sorry because Selina is dumb ; she does very 
well though she cannot speak^ and she has 
always me to speak for her; ask me any 
questions you like and I will answer ; it never 
wearies me to speak, I like it very much* 
Do come away — do come;" and fearful of 
any relapse again into the melting mood, she 
glided in behind Mina, and pushing her for- 
ward, she every now and then tapped her 
kindly on the shoulder with words of encou- 
ragement 

" Now we are arrived safely here at last/* 
Bhe said, " and what do you think of our gar- 
dens, are they not pretty ? And look at cousin 
Leila's, so full of flowers, and all so gay, and 
merry-looking ; I am sure this is much better 
than — but we won't speak about it any 
more." 

Mina seemed as much pleased as Matilda 
could desire with the gardens, and particu- 
larly delighted with a border of wood strawber- 
ries that was round Leila's. 

Though the autumn was considerably ad- 
vanced, they were still in bearing. Leila 

7 
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looked about for two large green leaves, and 
stooping down, began eagerly to fill them 
with the fruit; her cousins observed that 
all the finest strawberries she selected for 
one of the leaves, and to Matilda's infinite 
surprise, after she had filled both, she gave 
the leaf with the inferior collection to Mina. 

Matilda stopped down, and whispered in 
her ear. " Not very generous of you, cousin 
Leila, to keep the best to yourself." 

Leila coloured, and looked reproachfully 
at her as she answered, " Not for myself, 
Matilda, they are for Clara s mamma.'' 

Poor Matilda was horroi^struck at the 
base suspicion; and whispering again she 
said, " O cousin Leila, I am always saying 
wrong things. Are you very angry with 
me ?" 

"No," Leila answered in the same low 
voice. " Not very, only a little angry: and 
don't look sorry; you know, Matilda, I 
often say wrong things myself, you remem- 
ber about your nose." Then seeing Mina s 
eyes fixed upon them, she continued, aloud, 
** Come, Matilda, and help me to gather a 
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nosegay of my prettiest flowers to put beside 
this leaf of strawberries, and after that we 
can gather some for Mina ; we can sit down 
on the grass, and you can both help me to 
weave a garland for Mina's bonnet, like what 
I used to make in the island." 

This proposal seemed a great relief to Ma- 
tilda. 

*' Yes," she said, in her usual gay tone, 
<'that will be delightful;" and addressing, 
Mina, she continued, '' cousin Leila has 
taught us how to weave such nice garlands 
for our bonnets ; she used to put garlands 
round her hat of palm-tree leaves, which she 
wore in the island. Would you not have 
liked to have seen her there like a little 
squirrel, with her fiir frock and palm-tree 
hat; and she told us such a funny thing 
about hamper bonnets. May I tell it, cousin 
Leila ?" 

They were all laughing heartily at Leila s 
mistake about the hamper bonnets, when Mr. 
Howard came forward to where they were 
seated. 

" I am very sorry/' he said, " to break up 
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this morry little party, but I fear you must 
all come back to the house now ; for 
Oolonel and Mrs. Herbert are obliged to leave 
us." 

'^ uncle, uncle !" Matilda exclaimed im- 
patiently, "you don't know what a minute 
you have come in ; just when we were be- 
ginning at last to be merry.'* 

"Beginning," Mr. Howard repeated, 
" have you then been so very grave all this 
time ?" 

" Grave, uncle !" Matilda replied in a 
most disconsolate tone; "we have been a 
great deal worse than grave. We have 
had such a crying — we have been talking of 
such melancholy things; I must not tell 
you what they were, for they would all set 
off again, I do believe; but all the melan- 
choly things in the world they have been 
talking about. This is our very first laugh !" 

" My poor child," Mr. Howard said ; " I 
am sorry for you, as you certainly are not 
much given to talk of melancholy things; 
and if this is your first laugh, I am grieved 
it should be checked by dear Mina being 
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obliged to leave us ; and before I have got 
at all acquainted with you, my little girl," 
he added, as he took her hand affectionately, 
and led her towards the house. 

Leila took up her leaf of strawberries, and 
the flowers, and with her cousins, followed 
her papa. 

They found the carriage driving round 
from the stables, and Colonel and Mrs. 
Herbert preparing to go. Leila put her 
leaf with the strawberries into a pretty little 
basket her papa had made for her in the 
island, and timidly approaching Mrs. Her- 
bert with it and the flowers, she offered her 
little gifts. 

That countenanee, the moment before 
so pale, was flushed with sudden emotion on 
Leila's approach, and Mrs. Herbert's eyes 
filled with tears ; she placed the nosegay in 
silence in her breast, and gave the basket to 
Colonel Herbert to put in the carriage ; then 
folding Leila in her arms, she kissed her 
again and again, and hurried from the room, 
quite unable to take leave of the rest of the 
party. 
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Poor Leila remained motionless ; it seemed 
a parting so unlike the hope of soon meeting 
again> that she appeared but half awake to 
Mina's caresses, who clung round her neck, 
whispering in her ear, 

•* Now, don't forget me, sister Leila, don t!" 
and then ran off to join her mamma. 

Leila followed to the door, and looked 
sorrowfully after the carriage as it rolled 
away, when turning to Mr. Howard, she said, 
"' Papa, Clara's mamma did not speak to me 
scarcely at all ; I wish she had — but she was 
very, very kind to me." 

•* Yes, my love, she was indeed kind. The 
sight of you, Leila, agitates her so much 
that she is unable to speak to you ; she as- 
sociates you with the last moments of her 
child — she knows how you mourned for 
Clara. This unexpected meeting with us 
has renewed all her sorrow, but it will after- 
wards have a soothing effect on her mind : 
she knows now, that all was attempted which 
human aid could do to save her child — she 
has no longer the misery of uncertainty to 
struggle with, and she bows in -meek sub- 
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mission to her Father's will. She spoke 
most affectionately of you, my child, and 
said, she would ever look upon you as a 
daughter. I feel truly grateful in the pros- 
pect of your having such a friend ; from the 
conversation I have had with Mrs. Herbert, 
I should suppose her to be a very superior 
person ; affliction has brought to her its bless- 
ings with it — ^it has purified and elevated her 
mind." 

'" And when, papa, shall I see her again ?" 
Leila inquired. 

" I fear not very soon, my love. . To- 
morrow they set off on their return to Eng* 
land." 

^^0 papa!" Leila exclaimed, and her 
countenance fell ; " and I did not know it. 
That, is why she made me such a sad fare- 
well, and I shall not see her again — or 
Mina either. Is it quite certain — is it to- 
morrow ?" 

" Yes, my love, it is to-morrow that they 
intend going. They had written some days 
ago to make all their arrangements, so could 
not put it off. But, Leila, you have not 
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heard all yet ; you may still have the hope of 
meeting them again, and perhaps of passing a 
great deal of yonr time with them." 

When, papa — how ! tell it me quick !" 
Gently, my love; you must endeavour 
to be more patient. When you were with 
Mina and your cousins, Oolonel Herbert 
mentioned, in the course of conversation, 
that a very pretty place in the neighbour- 
hood of London (which I remember when a 
boy) is to be sold. I used often to stand at 
the gate of Woodlands, and say to myself, 
' If ever I am a rich man, I should like to 
buy that place;* and now, Leila, it is very 
possible that I may do so ; and it will have an 
additional charm in your eyes, when I tell you, 
it is very near Colonel Herbert's residence, 
and not far from your uncle's." 

Leila clapped her hands. " How quick the 
sorrow has passed away," she said, " and into 
such joy ! In the world I think the sorrows, 
pass quickly, but then the pleasures pass too. 
In the island, when a pleasure came, it staid 
with me. But you say I may hope, and if 
you buy this place, the hope will soon come 
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trae. I think, papa, hope should be the 
name of one of the flowers in heaven^ for it 
is always springing." 

" Yes, my love," Mr. Howard said, as he 
stooped down to kiss her, '^hope is always 
springing up ; but let heavenly hope, my 
dearest Leila, be your brightest flower." 

They stood in the porch as they talked to- 
gether; but Leila, impatient to impart the 
good news to her cousins, ran o£f in quest of 
them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

After a long ramble in the fields next 
morning with nurse and Amy, the young peo- 
ple suddenly entered the drawing-room, where 
the elders of the party were assembled. 

** Mamma, papa, uncle !" they all exclaimed 
at once, '' we have such a curious thing to tell 
you." 

" And such a curious thing to show you," 
little Alfred added; ''and I climbed for it, 
papa." 

" Well, we are all quite ready to hear the 
whole history," Mr. Stanley answered, *' and 
to be astonished ; but if one were to speak at 
a time, we should understand it better." 

"But, papa," Matilda replied, "Alfred 
begins always at the wrong place ; the thing 
we have to show should come last, for it is 
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not so carious as the other — he has spoiled 
the story." 

"Now, Matilda," Mr. Stanley replied, 
** I really must stand up for my little man, 
for he is quite right in this instance. The 
most curious or striking part of a story 
should always come at the end, when the 
mind is worked up to receive it with effect. 
So, perhaps, we had better hear AlAred*s story 
first." 

" But it is not a story, papa," Matilda an- 
swered ; "it is only a nest with two worsted 
threads. The striking or curious part which 
should come at the end, papa, is that the dead 
bird ran away." 

"An Irish squirrel, probably," Mr. Stan- 
ley answered, laughing." 

" No papa, not a squirrel. A bird — a bird 
with feathers !" 

" Well, my dear children, your acquaint- 
ance with natural history delights me ex- 
ceedingly, and I am particularly struck with 
your very clear relation of facts ; and pray, 
may we inquire if the dead bird ran out of 
the nest with the worsted thread? probably 
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aware of the disadvantage it laboured under 
from being dead^ it made use of it as a rope 
to let itself safely down to the ground, before 
it ran away." 

Matilda stamped her little foot upon the 
ground ; her mamma looked at her anxiously. 

" No, mamma," she said, " I will not be 
angry — I will try to be patient ; but papa 
laughs at me so ; and now, I don t know what 
I was going to say/' 

** Well, poor little girl," Mr. Stanley said, 
'' I believe I have been rather hard on you, 
so we shall all be as grave as possible, and 
listen to your story. Now, let us have it 
from the beginning." 

"It is nCt a story, either," Matilda re- 
plied ; " but it is just this : — we all went to 
take a walk in the fields with nurse and 
Amy, and we could not find Dash ; and when 
Amy told us she saw Dash set off to his walk 
with the shepherd's dog, then we took little 
Pompey with us; we ran about for a long 
time, and gathered a great many wild flowers 
to put in our basket ; and when Alfred was 
running on before, he saw a curious little 
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round thing, hanging with two worsted 
threads in an old apple tree, so he climbed 
up to it : it was a nest, papa, a most beauti- 
ful little nest; and as there are no young 
birds now, for they have all flown long ago, 
nurse said he might take it down and bring 
it home. Amy says it is a wren's nest, for 
she knows every nest— but we will show it 
to you after, when I have told you the 
curious thing. We were turning to go 
home when Pompey ran into the wood, and 
we heard him give two or three odd little 
short barks. ' He will be after a bird,' Amy 
9aid ; and in a minute Pompey ran back to 
us, and put down a poor dead bird at Se- 
lina's feet. Selina took it up, and its poor 
little head fell down, and its legs were dan- 
gling quite loose. It was very dead, papa ; so 
we put it down on the ground, and we were 
going away, when we saw it open its little 
eyes and look at us. Peggie Dobie was 
just coming up then, and we told her about 
it. 'Weel,* she said, 'bairns, this is a 
strange marvel, but there is a hantle o' 
marvels in nature. Let me see the bird.' 
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She took it up, and when she tried to lift up 
its head, it always fell down again, just the 
same as before. ' It's a corn-crake/ she 
said, ' but it's dead — ay, as dead as a door- 
nail; so we may leave it there;* and she 
threw it down again. But Amy said, * No, 
Peggy, I am no quite sure of that ; for I have 
heard tell of birds that had curious cunning 
ways; let us go behind this shed, and see 
if it will take another look at us/ So we 
went behind the wall and peeped out, and 
what do you think we saw, papa ? In a very 
little it opened its eyes, then it raised its 
head^ and looked first on one side, then on 
the other, and when it did not see us, it 
jumped up and ran away into the wood as 
fast as possible. Pompey would have been 
after it, for he struggled to get out of Se- 
lina's arms, but she held him fast the whole 
time; and Peggy said she had seen many 
marvels in her days, but that this was no 
small one, and for her part she did not think 
after all it was a bird^ but a fairy. Do you 
think it was a fairy, papa ?" 

*' No, no ! Matilda, you know I have 
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already told you there are no such heings as 
fairies; it is rather a painful duty to he 
ohliged to assure you of this, so I would 
not advise you to attempt convincing Peggy 
Dohie. Leave her to fancy she saw the little 
elves dancing hy moonlight on the green ; it 
is a harmless delusion." 

*' Then it was a bird, papa ?" 

"Certainly, my love; but it is a very 
curious fact you have witnessed. I have 
heard several anecdotes before with regard 
to the corn-crake, and it is well-known that 
many insects imitate death in the same way. 
They lie motionless till the danger is passed 
by them, and then they are all life and activity 
again." 

" And now, papa," Alfred said, " Matilda 
has told it all. And may I show you my 
nest ? Look, papa, did you ever see anything 
so pretty, and so neatly made ?" 

"It is indeed beautiful, Alfred ; and do 
you observe how the worsted threads are 
twisted into the rim of the nest, and they 
would be fastened, probably, round the 
branches, so that the nest would swing 
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backwards and forwards, and be less apt to 
be thrown down, than if it were fixed on a 
single branch. Probably this little wren 
may have had its nest blown down by the 
wind, and so had reconrse to the worsted 
threads ; but I am a&aid the little bird may 
not have been quite honest on the occasion, 
for I have little doubt that it has made its 
way into some young lady's basket of worsted 
work ; and do you observe, it has selected a 
colour, resembling as much as possible the 
branches of the tree. Selina, have you 
missed any of your olive green worsted 
lately r 

" no, papa, I am sure she has not," 
Alfred answered; "I don't think the wren 
would steal ; and it is such a nice little bird ; 
we saw one hopping about in a bush, and we 
thought at first it was a little mouse. I am 
so sorry there were no young ones in the 
nest. I should have liked so much to have 
taken them." 

"Indeed, Alfired, I should have been ex- 
tremely sorry if you had done so. The sea- 
son makes it impossible now for the young 
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ones to run any such risk ; they can happily 
all now use their wings and enjoy their 
liberty ; and before another year, my little 
boy will better understand the cruelty of de- 
priving the poor birds of their young, whom 
they have watched over with such patient 
tenderness; from morning till night they 
are occupied in feeding them, and however 
hungry they may be themselves, their own 
wants are never supplied till the young are 
fed. Look, Alfred, the next time you go to 
the poultry-yard, at the hen which brought 
out the brood of chickens the other day; 
you will see her lift every particle of food, 
shake it into little bits, and place it before 
her chickens; she herself will not taste a 
morsel till they are fed : this she did even 
the first day she led them from the nest, 
yet she must have been then in a very 
hungry condition; for nothing will induce 
a hen to leave her nest to be fed, during the 
two last days, when she is bringing out her 
brood. Thoughtless boys are little aware of 
the misery they inflict, when they rob a nest 
with young birds. I have often," Mr. 
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Stanley added, turning to Mr. Howard, 
'' been astonished at the degree of anxiety 
birds will manifest, when I have lingered 
near their nests ; even the most timid, at the 
time they have a young brood, show a de- 
gree of courage and disregard to their own 
safety which is beautiiul. I myself have 
been deceived into a fruitless chase after 
a hen partridge pretending to have been 
hurt, and fluttering on before me, till sud- 
denly, when it thought me suflSciently re- 
moved from its young ones, it took wing 
and flew away." 

"Yes," Mrs. Stanley observed, "«ind the 
contrivances they often make use of to escape 
observation, and the manner in which they 
sometimes even alter the appearance of the 
nest, when it has been observed, are all addi- 
tional proofs of the tender watchfulness of 
our heavenly Father for the feeblest of his 
creatures. He has given them the instinct 
of self-preservation in a way which it is 
most interesting to trace. Do you remem- 
ber, my little boy, the wren's nest you went 
every morning to visit last year ? You used 
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to Steal upon tiptoe, that you might not dis- 
turb the bird ; but one morning you climbed 
up and peeped in ; and do you recollect 
what happened ?" 

'"Yes, mamma, when I came back next 
morning, there was no hole to peep in at ; I 
got such a surprise." 

'^ The little wren had young ones, AMred, 
or it would have left its nest altogether, 
when it found you had discovered it; but 
birds, after they have young ones, will suffer 
any danger or misery to themselves, rather 
than forsake them. The poor wren could 
not stand your inquisitive little eyes peeping 
at her, so she changed the entrance of her 
nest to the other side." 

" Yes, mamma, and you would not let me 
go after that to visit her any more till the 
little birds had flown away, for I could still 
have peeped in quite well on the other side." 

"Papa," inquired Matilda, "is it true 
that the cuckoo puts its egg into another 
bird's nest !" 

"Yes, my love, it is quite true; and here 
is another instance in which instinct is so 
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Strongly shown. The cuckoo always selects 
the nest of a bird, the nature of whose food 
is the same as its own« and whose young 
ones are so small as to enable the young 
cuckoo to master them." 

'^And how does he master them?" Ma- 
tilda inquired. 

"In no very gentlemanlike way," Mr. 
Stanley answered; "he kicks them out of 
the nest." 

" the abominable bird !" cried Matilda, 
" I liate him." 

"Gently, Matilda, I don't like to hear 
you speak in that way." 

" But, papa, surely I may hate a cuckoo 
that kicks ?'* 

"Well, I own it is not quite civil,*' Mr. 
Stanley continued; "but were it not for this 
arrangement in nature, the note of the 
cuckoo, which brings gladness to every 
heart, would cease to be heard in our land ; 
for the race of cuckoos would soon become 
extinct. Were it to have a nest of its own? 
its peculiar note would lead every mis^ 
chievous boy in the country to rob it of its 
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young one, for the cuckoo lays but a single 
egg ; it therefore deposits this egg generally 
in the nest of the water-wagtail or hedge- 
sparrow. The young cuckoo, as soon as the 
little birds are hatched, throws them over 
the side of the nest; and as it would be 
impossible for either the water-wagtail or 
the sparrow to provide food both for their 
own brood, and also for the voracious cuckoo, 
he thus secures the whole of what they are 
able to provide for himself alone; there he 
stands up in the nest like a young giant, 
requiring the united efforts of both the old 
birds to satisfy what to them must appear 
his most unreasonable appetite. But they 
never relax in their labour, though worn to 
skin and bone themselves." 

"Poor little things!" said Matilda; "no 
wonder they 'are skin and bone. I am sure 
the merry little water-wagtail will have no 
strength to wag, he will rather shake his 
head, and say, ' Get out of my nest, you 
greedy monster/ " 

"No, indeed, Matilda, their patience and 
civility may put us all to the blush. I have 
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heard of a young cuckoo being taken from 
the nest and put into a cage, and the old 
birds continuing to supply him with food for 
a considerable time. And this strong affec- 
tion for their young is quite as remarkable in 
the animal creation/' Mr. Stanley added, as 
he took up a book from the table, and turned 
to Mr. Howard. " In this interesting book, 
which Z have just been reading, the Memoirs 
of the late Sir William Hoste, a brave and 
truly amiable man, there is an affecting in- 
stance of this. In one of his letters, he say s,— 
" ' A remarkable instance of a monkey's 
sagacity and feeling happened in two of our 
officers when shooting, and which has deter- 
mined me never to shoot one as long as I live. 
Coming home after a long fag, the pursuer 
saw a female monkey running along the 
rocks, and immediately fired : she fell, with 
her young ones in her arms. On the pursuer 
coming up, she grasped her little one close to 
her breast, and with her other hand pointed 
to the wound which the ball had made, and 
which had entered above the breast. Dipping 
her finger in the blood, and then holding it 
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up, she seemed to reproach him with being 
the cause of her deaths and consequently that 
of her young one, to which she irequently 
pointed. I never felt so much as when I 
heard the story ; and it serves to show how 
strongly the parental feelings are implanted 
by nature even in the brute creation.* " 

" uncle !" Leila exclaimed, " what a 
melancholy story ! Z used to wish so much 
to have a monkey in the island ; I saw them 
sometimes in the grove of monkeys, with their 
little ones in their arms. I am so glad papa 
never shot one, to get the young monkey for 
me ; it makes me so sorry to think of that 
poor monkey." 

" Yes, papa," Matilda added, " this story is 
a great deal too melancholy ; and I can't bear 
melancholy stories. What is the use of put- 
ting them in books just to torment us ? It 
was much better all that you told us about 
birds. I wish you would tell cousin Leila about 
the robin when you were shaving, to make her 
laugh again." 

" do, uncle !" Leila said, eagerly. 
The story, my love, is very short ; it was 
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simply this. I used to take great interest in 

feeding a little robin during a very hard 

winter ; from my bed-room window he had a 

plentiful breakfast erery morning while I was 

dressing, and he was so grateful, that we soon 

became intimate friends. During spring he 

still continued his visits ; and as the season 

advanced, when I frequently threw open my 

window he would come in, and, perched upon 

my shaving-glass, would watch my operations 

with great apparent interest; but one day, ^ 

when I had soaped my face to begin shaving, 

he suddenly made a dart at my chin, and was 

so disgusted with the dose he had inflicted on 

himself, that he flew off in a rage, sputtering 

violently, and I never saw the little gentleman 

again. Now, dear children," Mr. Stanley 

added, '' I think we have had quite enough 

of little birds, and little folks also, for the 

present So get you gone, all of you, and 

leave us to our quiet talk." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

*' Papa, are you busy ?" Leila inquired, as 
she peeped into Mr. Howard's sitting-room 
one forenoon, about a fortnight after Colonel 
Herbert's departure. 

Mr. Howard looked up firom the book he 
was reading, and pointing to two letters 
which lay on the table, he said, '^ No, Leila, 
I am not busy, I was wishing to see you ; I 
have had letters this morning, — one of them 
is from Captain Selby/* 

'" And are they coming, papa ? is Louisa 
coming ? and will she be here soon ?" 

The expression of Leila's face, as she said 
this, puzzled Mr. Howard. 

^'Why, Leila," he said, "the idea of 
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seeing Louisa again seems rather to distress 
you." 

'^ no, papa !" she answered hastily, and 
the colour mounted to her forehead, ''it is 
not that — I am not sorry, indeed I am not. 
Dear Louisa/' she continued, *' she was 
always kind to me, and Z have forgotten to 
wish for her since I saw Selina. It was very 
wrong in me, papa; hut I do sometimes 
speak to Selina and Matilda about her, and 
I am glad she is coming. I will speak to 
them more now about Louisa, and I know 
they will be kind to her; and when she 
comes again, I will always listen when she 
speaks; you know, p&pa^ before I did not 
always listen." 

" Well, my love, you are quite right to 
make these good resolutions, but they can- 
not immediately be put in practice, for 
Louisa is not coming to Scotland at present. 
This letter from Captain Selby is to inform 
me, that his uncle's lingering illness, which 
has detained him so long, has ended fatally ; 
his uncle is dead, leaving Captain Selby a 
considerable property in England, so for 
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the present they mean to remain there. Bat 
still you may see Louisa again^ at no distant 
period, for this other letter is from Colonel 
Herbert ; he writes to me that he has made 
every inquiry with regard to Woodlands ; he 
has walked over the grounds and flower- 
garden, with which he is highly pleased ; and 
he has given me such a description of the 
house, of the view from the drawing-room 
windows, and of the beauty of the adjoining 
conservatory, as will delight you, Leila. In 
short, I am so much pleased with all I have 
heard, that I have this moment sent off a 
letter, making an offer for Woodlands, which 
I have every reason to suppose will be ac- 
cepted." 

Leila was enchanted with this intelligence. 

" How many delightful things are always 
happening to me !" she said ; " and now I 
shall soon see Claras mamma and Mina 
again. What does Colonel Herbert say of 
Mina, papa ? is she well ? and is she wishing 
for me r 

'* Yes, my love, she is quite well, her papa 
writes, and constantly speaking of her sister 
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Leila, and as anxious that the offer for Wood- 
lands should be made and accepted as you can 
be yourself." 

" how glad I am, everything turning 
out happy ! Now when we go back to Eng- 
land, we shall have nothing but friends 
always coming, and making us glad. Uncle, 
Aunt, Selina, Matilda, and all the Herberts 
and the Selbys. Do you remember, papa, 
in the island, when you spoke of your friends, 
you always looked melancholy ? now you 
will never look melancholy any more; for 
whenever you wish for them they can come, 
and perhaps I may get another friend for 
you ; would you like that, papa ? You see 
my hopes are always springing, and always 
coming true." 

"And what new hope is springing now, 
Leila T 

" Papa, do you remember the gentleman, 
and the bright girl, that came to the window 
in Cumberland Terrace ? The gentleman 
put his hand on the young girl's shoulder, 
and looked at her, papa, as you often look 
at me, and I knew then he was a kind papa. 
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I am going to look for them, when I go out 
walking in London, for I think that gentle- 
man would turn out a comfort to you ; but 
now J must go and tell Selina and Matilda 
all this good news/' 

Leila flew into the school-room in eager 
haste, and nearly overturned the ink-glass 
on the table at which Selina was writing; Se- 
lina caught it, and Matilda looked up from 
her work. 

'* How now, cousin Leila ?" she said ; 
*'I am sure I never made a greater racket 
in any room than that. What has hap- 
pened ?" 

'* so much has happened, or is going tp 
happen," Leila said, " that I don't know 
where to begin to tell it you." And she 
then gave a detailed account of the contents 
of the letters that had been that morning 
received, mentioning the property left to 
Captain Selby, and his intention of remain- 
ing in England, and Colonel Herbert's ac- 
count of Woodlands, and her papa's ojffer 
for it "When Woodlands is bought," she 
said, " we shall all be near each other, — will 
it not be delightful ?" 
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Her cousins participated most warmly in 
all this pleasant intelligence. 

'And we shall introduce you," Matilda 
said, '* to all our friends and companions ; 
you will get acquainted with them all, and 
like some of them very much. how de- 
lightful it will be, when you are at Wood- 
lands and we can see you every day I We 
can always talk together ; you can come half 
way to us, and we can go half way to you, and 
meet in the middle.'^ 

" Yes," Leila said, " that is a most excel- 
lent plan ; then we shall always have a plea- 
sure to think of." 

There was a tap at the door at this moment, 
and nurse entered. *' Miss Leila," she said, 
" will you be pleased to come and mend your 
muslin frock ? You know you tore it yester- 
day, and you are forgetting that I told you 
that it must be mended before you can wear it 
to-day at dinner." 

*' Yes, nurse," Leila said, " I will come in 
a very little. But how can I sit down to 
mend my frock when I am in such joy ? 
Do you know what has happened ? do you 
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remember I told yon about Woodlands, and 
bow papa admired it, and wished for it ? 
The description is come ; it is more beautifiil 
than ever ; the letter is sent off, and the offer 
is made. Papa says he is sure it will be ac- 
cepted, and we shall live there. What do 
you think of that, nurse T' 

" Yes, Matilda added, " what do you think 
of that? Surely this is not a day to ask 
cousin Leila to sit down as grave as a judge 
to mend her frock. You have got your good- 
natured face on, I see ; you are going to let 
her off and mend it yourself — that's an excel- 
lent nurse." 

" Indeed, Miss Matilda, I am sensible that's 
my weak part. I have my good-natured face, 
as you call it, too often on ; and you are 
quite right. Miss Leila shall have no frock 
this day to mend, to spoil her pleasure. I 
can well fancy what her joy is by my own, 
although she has not had my mortifications 
to bear; for though Z have made no com- 
plaints, to have had my talents thrown away 
so completely, not so much as a single dinner 
to order since I came to a civilized land again, 
has been a heavy trial." 
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" Well then, nurse," Matilda said, " every- 
thing is right, and everybody is happy. You 
will order the dinners at Woodlands, and we 
will come and eat them. So now that you 
are going to mend cousin Leila's frock your- 
self, like a kind woman, we can go out and 
have a nice walk before dinner." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

'* Selina, are you busy still, or have you 
finished ^ting out your French translation ?" 
Leila inquired, as she looked into her cousin's 
room one bright morning. 

Selina pointed to the book. 

"" 0, you ax& at the last line I see ; then 
do make haste; for your mamma says you 
may walk with me for an hour — ^it is such a 
beautiful day ; and papa has given me leave 
to walk with you, so we shall have one of 
our private walks together, which I like so 
very much — and you like that too, Selina, 
I know it by your face — ^it always makes me 
feel so glad when your eyes sparkle up in 
that way. Matilda has not finished her 
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lessons yet; and aunt says she may play 
with Alfred when she has done^ till we come 
hack. I hope she will like that— -do you 
think she will ?" 

" Yes," Selina answered, " I think she will, 
for she likes very much to romp with Al&ed 
sometimes." 

''Then it is all quite right," Leila said. 
*' and see, I have brought my walking things 
here to put them on beside you." 

Selina finished her last line, and locking 
up the translation in her writing-desk, she 
began to put on her bonnet and tippet ; turn- 
ing round she saw Leila wrapping herself up 
in a scarlet Indian shawl. Selina pointed to 
the shawl in astonishment. 

Leila understood her. "Yes," she said, 
''it is most provoking of nurse, she does 
tease me very much sometimes; she says, 
though the day is so bright, there is a 
sharp air^ which will not do for me, after 
being accustomed to a warm climate ; and she 
told me that I am to wear my merino frock 
every day now, and this shawl, whenever 
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she thinks it cold ; I don't like it at all, hat 
nurse will have her own way, and I have 
promised to keep it well up about my 
throat/* And faithful to her word, poor 
Leila, panting all the time with heat, wrapped 
the shawl close about her^ and they set out 
together. 

Selina took her cousins hand. "Where 
shall we go ?" she said ; running over Leila's 
fingers as quickly as she could have spoken 
the words. 

"I think," Leila answered, "it would be 
a delightful walk to go through the wood, 
then to cross the meadow, and come home by 
the lawn." 

" But is not that a very long way ?" Se- 
Una observed. 

" No, not too long, I think — we shall be 
back in an hour; aunt said we might stay 
that time. You know we need not go the 
long way — all down the meadow, and out 
at the gate ; we may go straight across and 
jump the sunk fence, and get into the lawn in 
that way." 
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This was agreed upon, and they proceeded 
to the wood. 

" Now, this is what I like so much," Leila 
said; *^to have you all to myself, and the 
day so heautifal, and this bright sun too^ 
it makes me feel so happy. Last year, at 
this time, Selina, I did not know you — I was 
in the island then — I was happy there too ; 

very happy! but still I prayed for you, 
for I wanted a friend of my own size to love, 
and now I have got you. You are taller than 

1 expected, but still I think I love you all the 
more for that — do you like to have me all to 
yourself, too, Selina T* 

"Yes," Selina answered; "I do like it, 
Leila, but I can never tell you all I feel about 
you — everything is diflferent to me since you 
came." 

"Will it not be delightful," Leila con- 
tinued, " if papa buys Woodlands ? and you 
know it is almost quite certain now, for he 
has made the offer — ^I wish the answer would 
come about it. Papa asked Colonel Her- 
bert to walk over the grounds, and perhaps 
he is walking there this very day." 
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"Yes, Selina," Leila observed, "and if 
he sees it in a day like this, he is sure to 
write a nice description of it; and that 
will make papa wish to hare it still more. 
O how happy we shall be at Woodlands, 
always meeting and staying with each other ; 
and I shall be such a kind mistress. You 
will come to Woodlands often, and I will 
go to you. Matilda, and you, and Mina, 
we shall all grow up, men and women to- 
gether.*' 

Selina laughed. '^ Men ?" she repeated. 

** What nonsense do I speak," Leila con- 
tinued; ''but I often hear nurse talking of 
men and women growing up together, that 
is what made me say it : but you know there 
is Alfred, and by-and-bye, he will grow up a 
little man/' 

Selina smiled. " How curious it will be," 
she said, " to see Alfred a man ; he is such a 
little boy." 

" Yes," Leila answered, *' but I think it 
will be more curious to see me the mistresB, 
coming into the room at Woodlands, bow- 
ing my head to the company— with a slid- 
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ing curtsey, as nurse says it should be ; and 
ordering the dinner, and doing everything 
for my papa. Just now I only mend his i 
gloves, and go his messages. When I grow 
a woman, I am to take care of all his ward- 
robe, and to do everything for him; it will 
be so nice if I turn out a comfort — do you 
think I shaU ?" 

" Yes," Selina said, " I am sure you will ; 
but, Leila, if I grow up to be a woman, I 
think that I shall feel it more being dumb. 
Do you know what I sometimes used to 
wish r 

Leila looked at her with alarm> for the 
melancholy expression of Selina's face told 
her much. 

"Yes," Selina continued, "I see you 
know — yes, I used to wish to die, before Z 
grew a woman, but now I do not wish it 
You promised to be my voice, cousin L^la, 
and you are my voice; it was because I 
thought I should be a trouble to grown-up 
people that I wished to die ; but I know you 
will always love me, and that oomforts me ; 
so that I never wish it now. I have been 
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thinking a great deal lately, and I have some- 
thing I wish to ask you." 

" What is it ?" Leila anxiously intuited. 

Selina took her hand again. ^'Frojnise 
me/' she said, ''that you will never again 
pray to God to open my lips ?" 

Leilas voice tremhled with emotion, as 
she answered, "But, Selina, I only pray 
that, if G-od thinks it is for your good. He 
may open your lips. let me ask that 
still !" 

" No, cousin Leila, do not pray any more 
for that — do promise me not to do it! I 
used to pray in that way also, but now I 
don't, for I know now quite well that God 
does not wish to open my lips. I am quite 
strong and well now, and yet I cannot 
speak, I feel I never shall; but He has 
given me you, and I am trying now not 
to wish it — ^promise me, cousin Leila, do pro- 
mise !" 

The tears were running over Leilas 
cheeks. 

'' I do promise," she said, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 
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They were now entering the meadow, and 
they walked on a little way in silence ; when 
Leila, looking up, remarked, "There are a 
gre^t many cows feeding in the meadow to- 
day." 

"Yes," Selina answered, "hut you know 
they are very quiet, they never touch us ; 
there is no danger unless the bull is with 
them." She looked eagerly at the group 
of cattle for a moment, and changed colour 
— " Cousin Leila," she said, " the bull 
is there — I see him with his great thick 
neck feeding beside that white cow — let us 
run." 

" O no," Leila answered, " don't run ; papa 
told me a story about a bull, and what I was 
to do- We must not run — we must walk 
quite quietly, and try not to catch his eye. 
Does this bull run at people ? some bulls do 
not," 

'* yes," Selina answered, becoming still 
more pale, " he does run ; Peggy Dobie told 
me so — ^he is a vicious bull." 

Leila trembled exceedingly, but still kept 
SeUna back from running. They were a 
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considerable way from where the cows were 
feeding, and the bull had not yet perceived 
them. They walked on a litde way, both 
looking towards the dreaded animal ; sud- 
denly it raised its head, and they felt that its 
great eyes were fixed upon them. They 
now tottered on, supporting each other, their 
limbs shaking under them. The bull re- 
mained motionless for a moment, then 
pawed the ground, and with a frightful 
bellow began to advance rapidly towards 
them. 

Leila shrieked—'' Bun, Selina, run ! the 
sunk fence — ^let us leap the fence !" 

They both ran; but Leila far more swift 
of foot yet kept behind, and urged Selina for- 
ward. They were not tax from the fenoe, 
when Selina looking back and seeing Leila 
behind, hesitated. 

*' run, run !" Leila shrieked again ; *' do 
not look back, I am following," 

But Leila heard the loud breathing of the 
bull; it was close upon her — to reach the 
fence was' not possible. Suddenly turn- 
ing round, with desperate courage, she at- 
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tempted to throw her shawl over the head of 
the furious animal, but alas ! poor Leila^s feeble 
strength was unequal to such an effort. The 
shawl fell harmless at its feet — for a moment 
the bun started back ; at that moment Selina 
leaped the fence, and in the next, Leila was 
lifted on the horns of the bull and thrown into 
the lawn. 

Selina flew to her side. "She is dead! 
she is dead ! " she screamed. " O mercifal 
Heaven ! " she exclaimed, " my lips are 
opened — and in what a moment ! O Leila, 
that I had died for you ! Will you not 
speak to me — will you never know that 
your prayers were heard — that my lips are 
opened ?" 

Leila was totally insensible to Sehna's 
frantic sorrow. She lay without sense or 
motion. 

Selina tried to raise her head, which fell 
powerless on her shoulder, and endeavoured 
to carry her in hev arms towards the house ; 
but her strength failing her after a few steps, 
she sank down again by her side. She 
gazed on that pale face, so lately in all the 
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bloom of health, and beaming with aflfection 
towards herself; and pressed those dear lips 
which had never opened but to give her 
pleasure. All was now cold, silent, and in- 
animate, and she bent over her in hopeless 
sorrow. She tried to chafe her temples, and 
pressed her hands, but in vain; and look- 
ing around for some human aid, she saw 
Peggy Dobie at a distance, and ran towards 
her. 

" Peggy ! " she exclaimed, '' come, come 
with me, and try to save her ! " 

" My bairn, my bairn ! what is this I 
hear? — you speaking wi' the ain tongue o' 
ye. O, it's music to my ear ; my ain lamb, 
I kent it wad come to this." And she folded 
Selina in her arms, but Selina struggled to 
get free. 

"0 Peggy," she said, '" do not think of me 
— O let me go ! Leila, my own cousin Leila, 
is dead ! the bull has tossed her !" 

^^ggy ^&s in a moment at Leila's side. 
*' Dead ! dead ! *' she cried, it's no possible. 
Wae's my heart, what a sight is here — the 
precious lamb ! but no, no, my bairn, it's no 
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sae bad as that ; see to her colour, how it's 
coming again, she has been but in a swoon, J 
reckon." 

" She is alive / she is not dead ! " Selina 
exclaimed. " 0, God is always good !'* She 
clasped her hands, and sank upon her knees 
by Leila's side. '' Leila, my own cousin 
Leila, speak to me !" 

Leila opened her eyes. " Who spoke, 
who called me^?" she asked with a bewildered 
look. 

"Your own cousin — your cousin Selina. 
God has heard your prayers — has opened my 
lips. Yes, and he has heard me also, he has 
saved your life." She threw her arms round 
Leila's neck. 

Leila whispered, " What has happened ? 
I do not understand it all — I cannot re- 
member — but God has opened your hps. 
Speak to me again, Selina — s^eak to me 
always. Yes, I remember now — it was the 
bull : " she shuddered, but added, " he has 
not hurt me much ; and you can speak. 
Gome, let us go home to tell the joyful 
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news — I am sure I can walk quite well 

* 

now." 

She attempted to raise herself, but fisll 
back again. 

" My puir dear bairn," Peggy said, " you 
are sair hurt, but there seems no bones 
broken, that's God's mercy to you, and he 
has hearkened to the prayer o' your heart. 
You will no grudge your ain pain when it's 
been the means o' loosening the tongue o^ that 
sweet crater there; see whait fright for you 
has done wi' her loving heart : it has brought 
the voice to her, that defied the skill o* 

man." 

Leila again threw her arms round SeUna- 
" do not weep," she said, " it is a day of 

joy — speak to me again, Selina — God has 

given me all my prayer — ^I am too happy. 

Peggy will carry me home, and you will speak 

to me — ^I shall soon be well." 

"Yes, my bonny lamb, Peggy will carry 

ye, and sae oannily you will ne'er feel it; 

and it was heaven's mercy," she said, as she 

tenderly lifted her in her arms, " that you 
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had on that wiselike frocks that could stand a 
hantle* o' ill usage ; my word for it, if you 
had had on one o' the fashionable muslin 
rags, the bull's horns would have been through 
and through you." 

Leila shuddered and closed her eyes. 

" My bairn, and I am frightening ye ? 
Aweel it was ill done in P^gy Dobie — the 
bit trembling heart o' ye is no able for sic 
strong words; we will no speak o' a bull 
again, it^s a word that shall ne er be men- 
tioned; so cheer up, my bonny lamb, you 
will soon come about again, and be your 
father's darlmg for mony a long year I 
trow." 

They were now almost close to the house, 
and from the open window, the assembled 
party in the drawing-room saw the group 
approaching. Mr. Howard caught a sight 
of Leila carried by Peggy, and full of alarm, 
darted out upon the lawn and took her in his 
arms. '' Leila, what has happened, my child, 
my own child ?" 

*' It is joy, papa, all joy ! I am scarcely 

* A great deal. 
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hurt at all — and Selina ! 0, 1 cannot tell the 
joy — speak to him, Selina — she can^ papa, 
her lips are opened." 

Mr. Howard turned hastily round ; Selina 
was in her mother's arms, surrounded by all 
the others. 

" Bless me, mamma !" Selina said — " bless 
your childy and bless cousin Leila — she is 
not much hurt, she says. O if she is not 
hurt, help me to thank God ! I know it 
all now ; she kept behind to save me. My 
life — my voice to speak to you again ; I owe 
all to her ! Where are you, papa ? bless 
me too." 

Mr. Stanley was totally overcome ; and her 
mamma could only press her again and 
again to her heart, then turning with an in- 
quiring look to Leila — " Is it my child's voice, 
or is it a dream ?" she said. 

Leila tried to speak, but grew very pale. 

'' She is no fit to mak the relation o' it," 
Peggy Dobie said; wiping her own eyes 
with a comer of her apron. " The very 
heart o' the dear lamb is sinking within her, 
when she thinks o' the blackguard. I 

7 
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promised no* to mak mention o' the name, 
but to bring you all to a comprehension o' 
it. I maun just say ance for all, that the 
jewel o' a bairn was tossed wi' the bull ; 
they were taking their walk in the big 
field, when it ran at them. She would hae 
Miss Selina to keep on before ; and wi' the 
sense o' Solomon himsel', she faced about, 
and threw the shawl at it. Ye ken what 
happened then," she said, lowering her voice ; 
'' but her precious life has been saved, and the 
prayers o' all the house have been answered 
this day. Our ain young leddie will now 
hand up her head in the kirk, and sing her 
Maker's praise." 

As Peggy Dobie concluded, Matilda's sobs 
were audible. At a short distance from the 
others was the little girl upon her knees offer- 
ing up her simple praise. Selina flew towards 
her, and the sisters were clasped in each 
other's arms. 

And now, my Leila must bid a last fare- 
well to her young readers. After the con- 
finement of a few days, during which period 
Selina was her constant and most affectionate 

c c 
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nurse, she recovered to the enjoyment of the 
most perfect health, and the most buoyant 
spirits. Mr. Howard's offer for Woodlands 
was accepted, and in a bright morning on the 
25th of September, 1841, the whole of the 
happy party set out on their return to Eng- 
land. 




THE END. 
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of the Leading Truths contained in the Liturgy of the Church of England. 
Preached in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Cheltenham, in the year 
1825. Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

— THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE SECOND ADVENT 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, considered in a course of Four 
Sermons, preached in the Parish Church, Cheltenham, in the season of 
Advent, 1846. ISmo. cloth, 2t. 64. 
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COLLECTS (The), for the Sundays and Holjdays thronghont 
the Year, in the order in which they occnr in the Book of Common 
Prayer, rendered into Verse. Second Edition. 18mo. cloth, Ss. 

COMMON SENSE for HOUSEMAIDS ; Extracts from a Lady s 
JournaL Fcap. 8to. 

COMPANION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 24mo. doth, 28. 6d. 

CONFIDENCE in GOD the ONLY TRUE REST for the SOUL, 
and REFUGE in these ALARMING TIMES. Fcap. bds. Ss. 

CONSISTENCY. By Chablottb Elizabeth. Sixth Edition. 
18mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 

COOKESLEY, REV. W. G.-SERMONS. By the Rer. William 
GiFFORD CoOKBSLBY, M.A., Assistant Master of Eton College. 2 toIs. 
]2mo. cloth, each 5s. 

COTTON, REV. DR.~A COURSE of LECTURES on the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. By the Rev. R. L. Cottoit, DJ)., 
Provost of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

COTTON, REV. Q. E. L.-SHORT PRAYERS, and other 
STEPS to DEVOTION, for the Use of the Scholars of a Public School. 
By the Rev. Gbobgb Edwaad Lyxch Cottoit, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, one of the Masters of Rugby SchooL Third Edition. 
18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

COUSINS, REV. D. L.-EXTRACTS from the DIARY of a 
W0RKH017SE CHAPLAIN. By the Rev. D. L. Coosiirs, A.M. 12mo. 
cloth, 6s. 

CRABBE, REV. C.-POSTHUMOUS SERMONS by the Rev. 
GEORGE CRABBE, L.L.B., Author of " The Borough," <* Tales of 
the Hall/* &c. Edited by John D. Hastiitos, A.M., Rector of Trow- 
bridge, Wilts. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. Pbincb Albbrt. 
8vo. cloth, with a Portrait. In the prut, 

CRAIG, REV. E.-BRIEF HINTS to CANDIDATES for HOLY 
ORDERS. By the Rev. Edward Craio, Curate of Burton Latimer. 
Fcap. cloth, 3s. 

Contents: — Choosing the Profession— Preparatory Study— -Reading for 
Holy Orders— The Formularies— Composition —Sermon-Making— Preach- 
ing— Reading— Schools— Visiting— Dissent— Popeiy— Consistency, dec. 

CRUDEN, A.-A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT ; or, ADictiorabv 
AKD Alphas ktic A L Indbz to thb Biblb. In Two Parts. To which 
is added, A Covcobdaitcb to the Apocrypha. By Albxavoxr 
Cruokv, M.A. The Ninth Edition. With a Life of the Author, by 
AiiBXAKOBR Chalhbrs, F.SA. 4to. boards, 1/. Is. 
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CUNNINGHAM, REV. J. W.~SEBMONS. By the Bev. J. W. 
CuNHiKOHAM, A.M., Yicar of Harrow, and late Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. IL Is. 

— SIX LEOTUBES on the BOOK of JONAH. Fcap. bds. Ss. 

— THE VELVET CUSHION. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. bds. 58. 

DAILY READINGS. Passages of Scripture selected for Social 
Reading, with Applications. By the Author of *' The Listener," ** Christ 
our Example," &c. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

DEALTRY, REV. DR.-SEEMONS, DOCTRINAL and PRAC- 
TICAL, preached in the Parish Church of Clapham, Surrey. By the late 
Venerable William Dbaltrt, D.D., F.R.S., Rector of Clapham, Canon 
of Winchester, and Archdeacon of Surrey. 8to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— SERMONS, CHIEPLT PRACTICAL, Preached in the Parish 
Church of Clapham, Surrey. Second Edition, 8yo. boards, 10s. 6d. 

DEBRETT.-COMPLETE PEERAGE of the UNITED KING- 
DOM of ORBAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. A New Edition, arranged 
alphabetically. Edited by William Courthopk, Esq. Svo. half-bound, 
1/. lOs. 

DIMOCK, REV. J. F.-THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND, Explained, Proved, and Compared with her 
other Authorized Formularies, the Homilies and Liturgy, in a Plain and 
Popular Manner. By Jamcs F. Dimock, M.A., Curate of Stilton, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. S Tols. Byo. boards, 16b. 

DON. J.-HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; or, an Accented 
Catalogue of Indigenous and Exotic Plants cultivated in the Cam- 
bridge Botanic Garden. By the late Jamxb Dov, Curator, with the 
additions and improvements of the successive Editors: — F. Pursh, J. 
LIndley, Ph. D., F.R.S., &c., and the late 6. Sinclair, F.L.S. &c. The 
Thirteenth Edition, now further enlarged, improved, and brought down to 
the present time. By P. N. Dok. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 

DRUMMOND, H.-SOCIAL DUTIES on CHRISTIAN PRIN- 
CIPLES. By HxN&T Dbvmmoko, Esq. M.P. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 
cloth, 4s. 

EIGHTEEN MAXIMS of NEATNESS and ORDER. To which 
is prefixed an Introduction by Thkbbsa Tidt. Twenty-fourth Edition. 
18mo. sewed, 6d. 

EDELMAN, REV. W.-SERMONS on the HISTORY of JOSEPH. 
Preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Wimbledon. By the Rev. 
W. £osLM4if , Perp. Cniate of Merton. ISmo. cloth, fis. 

— THE FAMILY PASTOR; or, Short Sermons for Family Read- 
ing. ISmo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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ELWINi REV. F -SB&MONS. Pnadied at the Octagon Chapel, 
Bath, and printed at the request of the Congregation. By the Rer. 
FouNTAiv £LwrN, Vicar of Temple, Bristol, and one of the Ministers of 
the Octagon. Volumes ]. and II. 12mo. cloth, each 5s. 

— SEVEN SERMONS on the CHARACTEB of GIDEON. 
Preached at the Temple Church, Bristol, and at the Octagon Chapel, 
Bath. Second Edition, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 

FEMALE EXAHTPLES, Selected from the Holy ScriptoieB, for 
Young Persons. By a Clergyman's Daughter. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 
<* This is a very pleasing and useful little book." — English Beview. 

FINCHER, J. -THE AOHIEYEMENTS of PRAYER, Se- 
lected exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. By the late Josbph Ftncrsr, 
Esq. With a Testimony to the Work by James Montgomery, Esq. of 
Sheffield. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

— THE INTERPOSITION of DIVINE PROVIDENCE. Se- 
lected exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 1 2mo. cloth, 6s. 

FLETCHER, W. E.-THE CHILD'S GUIDE THROUGH the 
BIBLE; or, a Help to understand the Bible, as the Record of Ood's 
Plans for Teaching Men Religion. By the late W. Evans Fi.jetchb&, B. A. 
Fcap. cloth, 4s. 

FORSYTH, REV. J. H.-MEMOIR of the late REV. JOHN 
HAMILTON FORSYTH, M.A., Curate of Weston Seper Mare, Somer- 
set, and afterwards Minister of Dowry Chapel, Clifton, Domestic Chaplin 
to the Marquis of Thomond. With a Selection of his Sermons* By the 
Rev. Edward Wilson, M.A, Vicar of Nocton, Lincolnshire. Second 
Edition. 8vo., cloth, with a Portrait, 108.6d. 

*' The character of Mr. Forsyth is one which we greatly admire," dec. — 
ChrUHan Observer, 

FORTY FAMILY SERMONS. By the late Editor of the "Christian 
Observer." 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

FRERE, J. H -A COMBINED VIEW of the PROPHECIES 

of DANIEL, EZRA, and ST. JOHN. Second Edition. Corrected to 
the Prophetic Epoch, J 848. Also a Minute Explanation of the Prophecies 
of Daniel. By Jambs Hatlky Fbkrb, Esq. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 8d. 

— NOTES FORMING a BRIEF INTERPRETATION of the 
APOCALYPSE : intended to be read in connexion with " The Combined 
View of the Prophecies of Daniel, Ezra, and St. John." By Jawbs 
Hatlby Fhe&b, Eflq. ; originally Communicated by the Author, and now 
published by Permission. 8vo. cloth. 

FRY, ELIZABETH.-MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ELIZA- 
BETH FRY, with Extracts from her Journals and Letters. Edited by 
Two of her Daughters. Second Edition, enlarged and corrected, wiih ui 
Engraved Portrait, and other Illustrations. Two volumes, 8vo. cloth, 24b. 
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FUTUBB BATS. A Series of Letters to my Pupils. Intended as a 
Present for Young Ladieft leaving School. ISmo. clotb, 5iB« 

Among the contents wiH be found: — Content and Occupation— Mental CTul' 
tivation— Conversation— Marriage— Wives of Celebrated Men— Training 
the Youngs— Servants— A Sketch— Liberality— The Christian's Hope— 
Biographi^ Notices. 

** The tone is unexceptionable, and the morality inculcated not of too im- 
practicable a character.''— £(i)A;tofor. 

GARBETT. REV. J.-CHRIST ON EARTH, IN HEAVEN, 
and on the JUDGMENT SEAT. By the Rev. J. Oabbbtt, Rector of 
Clayton, Sussex, and Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
2 vols. ISmo. cloth, 12a. 

"No one san read them volumes without great d^lght and profit.'*- 
CkrirUan Obterver. 

— PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ea^li 12s. 

— CHRIST as PROPHET, PRIEST, and KINO ; being a 
Vindication of the Church of England from Theological. Novelties, in Eight 
Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford, at Canon Bampton's 
Lecture, 1842. 2 vols. Siro. cloth, U. 4«. 

— A REVIEW of Dr. PUSEY'S SERMON ; and the Doctrine 
of the Eucharist, according to the Church of England. 8vo. sewed, 68. 

GELLi REV. P -AN ESSAY on SPIRITUAL BAPTISM and 

COMMUNION: including some consideration of the proper relation 
'Which the Sacraments bear to them. By the Rev. Philip Gbll, M.A., 
late rural Dean, and Hinistet of St. John's, Derby. 12mo. doth, 2s. 6d. 

GIBBONy E.-THE HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edwabd Gibbon, Esq. New Edition. 
8 vols. 8vo. clothe dj. 

THB GIPSIBS. Dedicated, by permission, to James Crahb, the 
Oipsies' Friend. Fcap. cloth, 48. 6d. 

GOODE, REV. F -THE BETTER COVENANT PRACTI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED, from Hebrews viii. 6, 10—12 ; wtth a SopI^lc- 
M£KT on Philippians ii. 12, 13, and Notes. By. the late Rev. F. Goods, 
M.A., Lecturer of Clapham, dec. Fifth Edition. To which is added, a 
second edition of a Sonnon on ler. ixxi. 81 — 34, by the same Author, 
entitled '* The Bettor Covenant considered as the National Covenant of 
Israel in the Latter Day. Fcap. doth, 7s> 

GOODE, REV. W-THE DOCTRINE of the CHURCH 

of ENGLAND as to the Effects of Baptism in the case of Infants. 
With an Appendix, containing the Baptismal Services of Lather and the 
Nuremberg and Cologne Liturgies. By WiLXiXAM Goodue, M.A., F.S.A. 
Rector of AUhallows the Great and Less, London. Second Edition. 
8vo. cloth. ISs. 

— TWO TREATISES on the CHURCH. Dr. T, Jackson 
and Bkhop Savdrrson ; with a Letter of Bishop Cosin, on the Orders 
of the PordgB Reformed Churches. Edited, with Introd«ekory Remarks, 
by William Goodk, M.A. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

— MODERN CLAIMS to the GIFTS of the SPIRIT, Stated 
and Examined. With Appendix. Second.Bditlon. 8vo.bds.10B.6d. 
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GORHAMy REV. Q. C.-EXAMINATION before Admission 
to a Benefice, by theBiihop of Exeter; followed by refusal to institute, on 
the allegation of unsound doctrine respecting the efficacy of Baptism. 
Edited by the clerk examined, Okorok Gorkblius Oobham, B.D., Vicar 
of St. Just-in- Pen with, Cornwall ; presented Vicar of Brampford Speke, 
Devon ; and formerly (for eighteen years) fellow of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

GOULD. MISS H.-THE GBAHAME FAMILY ; or, His- 
torical Portfolio Opened. By Miss Hdssst Gould. With Woodcnta. 
Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

GRAGLIA, C.-A POCKET DICTIONARY of the Italiao 
and English Languages. By C. Obaoua. Square ISmo. bound, 6s. 

GRANT, REV. R.-KAP10LANI, with Other Poems. By the 
Rev. RoBSBT O&AHT, B.C.L., Fellow of Winchester College, Vicar of 
Bradford-Abbas. Post 8to. cloth, gilt-edges, As. 

GRAY, MRS. H.-HISTORY of ROME for Young PersoDS. 
By Mrs. Hamilton Obat, with numerous Wood Engravings. 2 toIs. 
12mo. cloth, 12s. 

" A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries of the critical 
school into working competition with the miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks 
of our youth." —Chrisi^n Remembrancer. 

** The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admirtkbly calculated 
to awaken and sustain the attention."— jiflkeiurum. 

— CONTINUATION of the HISTORY of ROME. The Em- 
perors. Augustus to CoBstantine. 1 voL 12mo., with Illustrations. In 
thejpreu. 

— THE HISTORY of ETRURIA. Part I. TARCHUN 
AND HIS TIMES. From the Foundation of Tarquinia to the Found- 
ation of Rome. Part II. FROM THE FOUNDATION OF ROME 
TO THE GENERAL PEACE OF ANNO TARQ0INIENSIS, 839, 
B. C. 348. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, each 12s. 

** A work which we strongly reoonunend as certain to afford pleasure and 
profit to every reader."— ^tft«n<eiM». 

— TOUR to the SEPULCHRES of ETRURIA in 1839. 
Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 12. Is. 

<* Mrs. Gray has won an honourable place in the large assembly of 
modem female writers."— Quarterly Review, 

** We warmly recommend Mrs. Gray's most useful and interesting volume." 
— £U<n6urgA Review, 

GRAY, REV. J. H.~SERMONS in ROME. During Lent 1 838. 
By the Rev. John Hamilton Grat, M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
Yicar of Bolsover and Scarcliff. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

— EXPLANATION of the CHURCH CATECHISM. With 
Scripture Proofs, for the use of Sunday Schools. Second Edition. 12dio. 
cloth, Is. 

— On the ORDAINING INFLUENCE of the HOLY 
GHOST. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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GRIFFITH, REV. T.- I'HE APOSTLES' CREED, a Practical 
Exposition of the Christian Faith, considered in relation to the wants of 
the Religious Sense, and certain errors of the Present Day. By the Rev. 
Thomas Griffith, A.M., Minister of Rain's Episcopal Chapel, Homerton. 
12mo. cloth, 10s. 

— THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 56. 

— THE LEADING IDEA of CHRISTIANITY. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— LIVE WHILE YOU LIVE ; or. Scripture views of Hu- 
man Life. Fifth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 28.6d. 

— THE LORD'S PRAYER, contemplated as the Expression 
of the Primary Elements of Devoutness. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— SERMONS, preached in St. James's Chapel, Rjde. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

— CONFIRMATION and the BAPTISMAL VOW: for 
Catechumens, Communicants, Parents, and Sponsors. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 

— CONFIRMATION; its Nature, Importance, and Benefits. 
Third Edition, 4d., or 3s. 6d. a dozen. 

— THE LORD'S SUPPER; its Nature, Requirements, and 
Benefits. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CRIM8TON, HON.MI88.-ABBANaEMENTofthe COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK and LESSONS, Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. 

The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists in having the entire 
Morning and Evening Service printed in a large clear type, in two portable 
volumes, one for the Morning and the other for the Evening. 

The following are the prices : — 

£ s. d. 

The largest size demy 12mo. Morocco elegant - 2 

Ditto plain - 1 15 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 1 10 

The second size, royal 18mo. Morocco elegant - 1 15 U 

Ditto plain - 1 10 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 15 

The smallest size, royal 32mo. Morocco elegant - 14 

Ditto plain - 110 

Ditto calf gilt leaves 16 

B 7 
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HANKIN80N, REV. T. E.- POEMS. By Thomas Edwasds 
H AKKIN80N, M. A.ylate of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Minister 
of St. Matthew's Chapel, Denmark HilL Edited by his Brothers. Second 
Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7s. 

— SEBMONS. Syo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

HARE, REV.A.W.-MISCELLANEOUS SEKMONS to a COUN- 

TRY CONGREGATION. By Acoustdb William Hark, A.M., late 
Fellow of New College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. Sixth Edition^ 
12mo. cloth, 8s. 

HARVEY, REV. LORD A.- SERMONS for the SUNDAYS 

and PRINCIPAL HOLIDAYS throughout the YEAR. Preached in 

the Parish Churches of Ickworth and Hominger. By the Rev. Lord 

Artbub HBKvav, A.M., Rector of Ickworth and Curate of Horringer. 

2 vols. 12mo. cloth. 

(The profits will be given to the Fund for Promoting Female Emi- 
gration.) 

HASTINGS, REV. H. J.-THE WHOLE ARMOUR of 

GOD. Four Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, 

during the month of May 184S. By Hsvby Jamss Hastikos, MJL., of 

Trinity College, Honorary Canon of Worcester, Rural Dean, Rector of 

Areley Kings, Worcestershire. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

** These are plain, sensible discourses, and apparently very well adapted 
to engage the attention of those to whom they were addressed." — English 
Reviete, 



— PAEOCHIAL SERMONS, from Trinity to Advent, 
cloth, 128. 
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HENDRY, MISS E. A.-CRESSINGHAM RECTORY. Family 
Conversations on various Subjects. By Elizabeth Akks Hjihory. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 



HINTS on the MANAGEMENT of FEMALE PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. By a Clergyman's Wife. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

HINTS to PROMOTE a LIFE of FAITH ; or, the Ratification 
of the Baptismal Covenant. By a Member of the Church of England. 
Fcap. cloth, 48. 6d. 

*' This work is intended to aid inexperienced inquirers to attain a life of 
faith. It is written in a truly pious, practical, and devotional spirit."— 
Englith Review. 

HINTS on EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DIS- 
CIPLINE. Fifteenth Edition. ISmo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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HINTS for REFLECTION. Compiled from various Authors. 
Third Edition. 32mo. cloth, 28. 

HISTORY of JOB, in Language adapted to Children. By the 
Author of the " Peep of Day/' " Line upon Line/' &;c. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

HOARE, ARCHDEACON.-BAPTISM ; or, the MINISTRA- 
TION of PUBLIC BAPTISM of INFANTS, to be used in the Church ; 
Scrip turally illustrated and explained. By the Venerable C. J. Hoarb, 
A.M., Archdeacon of Surreyi Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Oodstone. 
Fcap. cloth, 68. 6d. 

*' This volume is a valuable accession to our popular theology, which we 
cordially commend to the attentive perusal of oar readers generally, and 
especially to head^ of families."— CTkurcA of England Quarterly Review. 

** We strongly recommend this beautifully composed tractate on one of 
our Church's best, yet most misunderstood, services, to the thorough peru- 
sal of our readers."— Dub/in Chriitian Examiner. 

HOARE, REV. E.-THE SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES of 
our Protestant Church. By the Rev. Edward Hoarb, A.M., Incumbent 
ofChrist Church, Ramsgate. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

HOLLOWAY, REV. DR.-THE ANALOGY of FAITH ; or 

An Attempt to shew God's methods of Grace with the Church of Christ, 
as set forth in the Experience of David. By the Rev. Jamks Thomas 
HoLLOWAy , D J)., sometime fellow of Exeter College , Oxford. 8vo. cloth , 
108. 6d. 

— EUCHARISTIA; or a Vindication of the Lord's Supper from 
the Superstition and Idolatry of Modem Innovation. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HOPE. MR8.-SELP-EDUCATI0N and the FORMATION 
of CHARACTER : Addressed to the foung. By Mrs. Hopb. Second 
Edition, Revised. 18mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

" Parents and teachers will gain many useful hints from the perusal of this 
volume." — Record, 

HOPE, DR.- MEMOIRS of the LATE JAMES HOPE, M.D., 

Physician to St. George's Hospital, &;c. 6cc. By Mrs. Hopk. To which 
are added, REMARKS on CLASSICAL EDUCATION. By Dr. Hope. 
And LETTERS from a SENIOR to a JUNIOR PHYSICIAN. By Dr. 
BcRDBR. The whole edited by Ki.bik Grakt, M.D., die. &c. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. i 

<* The general, as well as the medical reader, will find this a most 
interesting and instructive volume." — OenUeman^s ^off- 

** A very interesting memoir to every class of readers."— ^rifttan Ob- 
server. 

HOPWOOD,REV. H.-ELISHAS STAFF in the HAND of 
GEHAZI, and other Sermons. By the Rev. Hrkrt Hopwood, M.A., 
Queen's College, Cambridge, Rector of Bothal, Northumberland. 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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HOR8LEY, BISHOP-CHARGES. By Samuel Horslky, 
late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph ; with a brief Memoir by a Clergyman. 
18mo. cloth, 28. 
*•• llie profits to be given to the National Schools of a large and poor 

parish in the metropolis. 

HOUGH, REV. T. E. P. -SERMONS, preached at St. An- 
drew's Church, Ham Common, Surrey. By the Rev. Thomas B. P. 
HouoH, M.A., Incumbent. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HOWARD, J.-MEMOIRS of JOHN HO WARD, the Christian 

Philanthropist : with a Detail of his extraordinary Labours; and an Ac- 
count of the Prisons, Schools, Lazarettos, and Public Institutions he 
visited. By Thomas Tayjx>r, Esq., Author of "The Life of Cowper," 
&c. &c. Second Edition. With a Portrait. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 

H0WEL8, REV. W.-SERMONS. By the late Rev. W. Howbls. 
With a Mbmoir of the Author, &c. By Cua&lbs Bowolbb. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait, 24s. 

— A COURSE of SERMONS on the LORD'S PRAYER, 

in a separate volume. 8vo. boards, 5s. 

HULL. REV. W.-ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 

not INCONSISTENT with CHRISTIANITY; with a Particular View 
to Some Leading Objections of the Modem Dissenters. By the Rev. 
William Hull, Incumbent of St. Gregory's, Norwich. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

** Mr. Hull is the author of a work on Ecdeslastical Establishments, 
which is about the ablest that has appeared on the subject. We recom- 
mend it especially to our readers for the cogency of its arguments, the 
vigour of its style, and in general its high tone of Christian feeling." — 
Quarterly Review. 

HUME 1^ 8M0LLETT.-THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Death of Gteorge the Second. By 
D. HuMB and T. Smollbtt. 10 vols. 8vo. cloth, 4<. 

HYMNS for PUBLIC WORSHIP and PRIVATE DEVO- 
TION, containing a Selection of English Hymns and Versions from the 
German, adapted for the first time to specific Hymn-Tunes or Choral 
Melodies, from the Fifth to the Eighteenth Centuries. 18mo. cloth, 
2s. 6d., or in 8vo. 5s. 

THE CHORAL MELODIES adapted to the above. Oblong 

8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

"This Collection of Hymns presents many pleasing features, and has 
been brought together by an Editor who is apparently fully competent to 
his task. The hymns themselves are selected from all kinds of sources, and 
the tunes are in many instances, derived from the fine old music still in use 
in Germany; and they deserve particular attention from all who are 
interested in the subject." — English Review. 

JEW8BURY, MISS M. J.-LETTERS to the YOUNG. Bj 
IfABiA Jabb Jbwsburt. Fifth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

JOHNSON, DR.-A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Samukl Johnson, L.L.D. Abridged by Cualmbrs. 8vo. 
12s., or 18mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 
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JOHNSTONE, REV. J.-THE WAT of LIFE. Set forth in 
several Sermons preached before, and dedicated by permission to. Her late 
Mighty the Queen Dowager. By Johv JohIvstonb, M.A., late Minister 
of All Saints, Rotherhithe. 8to. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

JONES, REV. H.-THE CHRISTIAN'S EXAMPLE : as exhi- 
bited in the Life and Character of our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
being a course of Eight Sermons, delivered in the Parish Church of Holy- 
well, during Lent 1848. By Hugh Jokcs, M.A., Vicar of HolyweU, and 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 12mo. cloth, Ss. 

JONES, REV. J.-LECTUKES on the PRINCIPAL TYPES of 
the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. J. JONES, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. Andrew's Church, LiverpooL 2 vols. 18mo. clotb, each 5s. 6d. 

— EXPOSITORY LECTURES on SELECT PORTIONS of the 
ACTS of the APOSTLES. 2 vols. ISmo. cloth, 10s. 

JUDITH ; or the Prophetess of fiethulia. A Romance from 
the Apocrypha. 12mo. cloth. 

" This work is adapted to the use of those who are unwilling to place in 
the hands of young persons a novel or a romance, and who yet may feel it 
desirable to indulge them with some reading of a nature calculated to in- 
terest their imagination and their feelings. The tale before us meets these 
conditions. Founded on Jewish history, it has the seriousness which they 
would wish to preserve, while it is not without its descriptions, and its 
scenery, and its array and concatenation of incidents, and its catastrophe ; 
in short, there is nothing that can be considered too light or gay in the whole 
&R&ir.'*— English Review. 

KAY, J.-THE EDUCATION of the POOR in ENGLAND and 
EUROPE. By Joseph Kay, Esq. M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, late 
Travelling Bachelor of the- University. With numerous Statistical Tables. 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 

" The matter treated of in this volume is one of engrossing interest to 
every christian and philosophic mind, and the writer has brought to his task 
real earnestness, industry, and intelligence. We take leave of it in the sincere 
hope that it may be, as it deserves, extensively read. It shows not merely 
the evils of our deficient education, but the remedies; and these not theore- 
tically but by examples." — Timei, 

KENNION, REV. T.-SERMONS. By the late Rev. Thomas 
Kbnkiok, M.A., of Christ Church, Cambridge, and Incumbent Minister of 
Christchurch, High Harrogate. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

KEY-STONE of GRAMMAR LAID ; or, the Governess's Assistant 
in shnplifying that Science. By T. C. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

LADIES' SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSISTANT ; or, Mother's Guide 
to the Four Oospels. Being an explanation of each chapter according to 
the verses, with occasional Practical Hints. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

LECTURES on the DESTINY of the JEWS, and their Connexion 
with the Gentile Nations. By Ten Clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 
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LE VERT, C.-A GENERAL and PRACTICAL SYSTEM of 
TEACHING and LEARNING LANOUAOES. AppUcable to all Lan- 
guages, and particularly the French. By C. Lb Vbbt, Teacher of French. 
12mo. cloth. 5s. 

*«* A book composed for the benefit of Young Persons engaged in teach- 
ing, either as assistuits in schools, Governesses in private families, or daily 
Teachers ; also of Mothers who educate their children themselves, or wish 
to superintend their education; lastly, of persons who are not able to pro- 
cure a master. 

" This work is no less distinguished by its great sound sense and general 
intelligence, than by its thorough mastery of every practical detail of teach- 
ing." — Foreign (iuarterlp Review, 

LIGHT in the DWELLING; or, a Harmony of the Fonr Gospels, 
with very Short tfnd Simple Remarks adapted to Reading at Family 
Prayers, and arranged in 865 sections, for every day of the year. By the 
Author of <' The Peep of Bay," "Line upon Line," &c. Revised and 
corrected by a Clergyman of the Church of England. I2mo. cloth, 8s. 

" Brief remarks, always to the point, full of spiritual meaning, and what 
is far better, of spiritual feeling, meet us in every page of this work.*' — 
ChrUtian Ladies* Magaxine. 

** Those who use this interesting and beautifully written manual, will have 
' Light in the Dwelling.' We can, with a good conscience, and an enlight- 
ened conviction, recommend the work, both for family and private reading. 
—Evangdicai Magazine- 

LINE UPON LINE ; or, a Second Series of the Earliest Religious 
Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving ; with Verses illustra- 
tive of the Subjects. By the author of *' The Peep of Day," &c. Part I. 
Thirty-fifth thotisand. Part U. Twenty-eighth thousand. 1 Brno, cloth, 
each 2s. 6d. 



LINDSAY, LORD.-A LETTER to a FRIEND on the EYI- 
DGNCESand THEORY of CHRISTIANITY. By Loan Livdsay. 
12mo. cloth, 88. 

LYON, REV. DR.-THE MORAL POWER of the CHRISTIAN, 
its EXTENT and OBLIGATION. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in March 1847. By Ralph Ltok, D.D., Rector 
of Bishop's Caundle, and Vicar of Haydon, Dorset, and late Head Master 
of Sherborne School. With an Appendix. 8vo. sewed, 28. (ML 

" He appears to have weighed well, in the secrecy of the closet and in the 
depths of his own bosom, the importance of that ' moral power,' of which he 
was called upon to speak in the ears of a learned university. His mode of 
exhibiting that ' power ' is so able and convincing, that his work ought not 
to lie among unnoticed and forgotten publications." — Christian Obeerver. 

M'NEILE, rev. DR-LECTURES on the CHURCH of EN- 
GLAND, delivered in London, March, 1840. By Hugh M'Nsils, 
D.D., Hon. Canon of Chester, and Incumbent of St. Paul's Church, 
Prince's Park, Liverpool. Eighth Edition. ISmo. cloth, 6s. 
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m'neile, rev. dr. 

— LECTURES on the SYMPATHIES, SUFFERINGS, and RE- 
SURRECTION of the LORD JESUS CHRIST, delivered in Liverpool 
during Passion Week and £aster Day. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 
48. 6d. 

— SERMONS on the SECOND ADVENT of our LORD JESUS 
CHRIST, with Notes. Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 48. 6d. 

MANASSEH, a TALE of the JEWS. With several IllustrationB. 
Fcap. cloth, 68. 

MANCHESTER, DUKE OF.-THE FINISHED MYSTERY; 

to which is added, an Examination of a Work by the Rev. David Brown, 
entitled "Christ's Second Coming. Will it be * PremiUennial ?' " By 
Oborob, Dokb of MAKCHBSTxn. 8vo. cloth, 12b. 

MARRIOTT. REV. H.-SERMONS on the CHARACTER and 
DUTIES of WOMEN. By the Rev. Habvbv Mabbtott, Vicar of 
Loddiswell. and Chaplain to the Right Honourable Lord Kenyon. i2mo. 
elotti, 4s. 6d. 

— FOUR COURSES of PRACTICAL SERMONS. 8vo. 
each 10s. 6d. 

— EIGHT SERMONS on " The SIGNS of the TIMES." 8vo. 
boards, 68. 

MARSH, REV. W. T.-THE CHURCH and the STATE ; 

or, a brief Apology for the Church of England, in her connexion with the 
State. By the Rev. W. TiLBON Marsh, M.A., of Oriel College, Incum- 
bent of St James's, Ryde. Isle of Wight, dec. ; with a Preface by William 
Marsh, D.D., Incumbent of St. liary'8, Leamington, 6cc., in reply to 
** An £^y on the Union of the Church and the State,*' by the Hon. and 
Rev. B. W. NoKL, BLA. Fcap. cloth, 78* 6d. 

MARSHALL. MISS.-EXTRACTS from the RELIGIOUS 
WORKS of FENELON, Archbishop of Cambray. Translated from the 
Original French. By Miss Mabshall. Tenth Edition, with a Portrait. 
Fcap. cloth, 48. 6d. 



MEEK, MRS.-THOUGHTS on the RESPONSIBILITY of 
MAN ; With a view to the Amelioration of Society ; addressed to the 
Higher and Middle Classes. By Emma Mbbk. Foolscap, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

MEEK, REV. R.-THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION and EX- 
ALTED FEUCITY of GLORIFIED SAINTS. By the Rev. Robbrt 
Mbbk, M.A., Rector of St. Michael, Sutton Bonnington, Notts, (Late 
of Richmond, Yorkshire.) Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, 38. 6d. 

— REASONS for ATTACHMENT and CONFORMITY to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Third Edition, revised, corrected, and en- 
larged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 



MEEK, REV. R. 

— PRACTICAL and DEVOTIONAL 
the LORD'S SUPPER, or Holy Commimion. 



MEDITATIONS oa 
J8mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 



~ THE CHURCH of ENGLAND, a Faithful Witness against 
the Errors and Corruptions of the Church of Rome. 8to. boards, 128. 

— PASSION WEEK; a Practical and Devotional Exposition of 
the Gospels and Epistles appointed for that Season, composed for the 
Closet and the Family. 12mo. boards, 4s. 

MONCREIFF, REV. C. R -CONFIRMATION RECORDS. 
By the Rev. O. R. Moncbbiff, M.A., Rector of Tattenhall, Cheshire. 
12mo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

MONTGOMERY, REV. R.-THE GREAT SALVATION and 
our SIN in NEGLECTING IT. A Religious Essay, in Three Parts. By 
the Rev. Robebt Movtoombry, M.A., Oxon, Author of ** The Christian 
Life," *' The Gospel in Advance of the Age," &c. Ac. Fcap. cloth, te. 

*' A very able, eloquent, and excellent ^ork,**^EnglUih Review, 

— CHRIST OUR ALL in ALL. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

MORNING and EVENING SERVICES EXPLAINED to 
CHILDREN, and enforced by Scripture. 18mo. cloth. Is. 

M08HEIM, DR.- INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY, Ancient and Modem. By J. L. Yok Moshbim, D.D. Anew 
and revised Edition with Additions. By Hbnbv Soamks, M.A., Rector 
of Stapleford Tawney. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21. 8#. 

MOUSLEY,REV.W.-MORAL STRENGTH; or, the Nature 
and Conquest of Evil Habits Considered. By William Moublbv. M. A., 
Yicar of Cold Ashby, late of Queen's College, Cambridge ; Author of 
" Plain Sermons on some of the leading Truths of the Gospel." 12mo. 
cloth, 4s. 

" An excellent subject well treated ; very well arranged, and containing 
much good and practical information."— ^rilif A Ma{fagine. 



NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of Europe described to 
Children, with Anecdotes. By the author of " Peep of Day,'* " Light in 
the Dwelling." die. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. Sixth 
Thousand. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

*' It must be very interesting to children. Those to whom we have read 
passages, taken at random, clap their little hands with delight."— JB^/ifA 
Journal qf Education. 

** A well-arranged and well- written book for children ; compiled from the 
best writers on the various countries, and fall of sound and useful inform- 
ation, pleasantly conveyed for the most part in the homely monosyllabic 
Saxon which children learn from their mothers and nurses." — AOienaum, 
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NEW MANUAL of DEVOTIONS; containing Family and 
Private Prayers, the Office for the Holy Communion, &c. 12mo. bd., 4s. 

NEWNHAM, W -A TRIBUTE of SYMPATHY ADDRESS- 
ED to MOURNERS. By W. Nbwnham, Esq., M.R.S.L. 

Contents: — 1. Indulgence of Grief. 2. Moderation of Grief. 3. Exces- 
sive Sorrow. 4. Advantages of Sorrow. S. Self-examination. 6. Resignation. 
7> Sources of Consolation. Tenth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 58. 

— THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of BODY and MIND 
CONSIDERED: As it affects the Great Questions of Education— Phre- 
nology — Materialism — Moral Advancement and Responsibility — Man's 
Free Agency— The Theory of Life — ^The Peculiarities of Mental Property 
— Mental Diseases — The Agency of Mind upon the Body— Of Physical 
Temperament upon the Manifestations of Mind—and upon the Expression 
of Religious Feeling. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

NIGHT of TOIL ; or^ a Familiar Account of the Labours of the 
First Missionaries in the South Sea Islands. By the Author of " The Peep 
of Day," ** Near Home," &c. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, As. 

NIND, REV. W.-LECTURE-SERMONS. Preached in a 
Country Parish Church. By William Nind, ]\(.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Cherry Hinton. YoLs. I. and II. 12mo. 
cloth, each 6s. 

** Sermons distinguished by brevity, good sense, and a plainness of 
manner and exposition which well adapt them for family perusal, especially 
as their style is neat and simple, not bare.''— jS!pectotor. 

*' The many who have read the first volume of these sermons, will wel- 
come, no doubt, with joy, the appearance of the second. They are readable 
and preachable ; and those of the second volume are even plainer and sim- 
pler than their predecessors. We recommend both volumes most heartily." 
— English Review, 

NORWICH, BISHOP OF~THE DISCOURSES of the late 
Right Reverend Osorok HoRirs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich. 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 18s. 

NUGENTS POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. The Twenty sixth Edition, revised by 
J. C. Tartbr, French Master, Eton, dec. Square ISmo. bound, 5s. 6d. 

OUR LORD'S LAST DAYS UPON EARTH. Selected 
from the Evangelists. The Harmony taken from Chevalier Bunsen's 
** Andachtsbuch." 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3b. 

OXENDEN, REV. A -THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol.L 
The Sacrament of Baptism. By the Rev. Ashtok Oxbkdbv, Rector of 
Pluckley, Kent. 18mo. sewed. Is., or cloth. Is. 6d. 

" A little book of probably large usefulness. It avoids disputed points, 
but conveys a clear and simple view of the holy rite of baptism. It is admi- 
rably suited to the cottage, as well as to all places in which ignorance reigns 
upon the subject."— CAwrcA and State Gazette. 
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OXENDEN, REV! A. 



— THB COTTAGE LIBRAKY, Vol. 2. THB SACEAMENT 
OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 18mo. sewed, Is., or cloth, lB.6d. 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY, Vol. 3. A Plain History of 
the Christian Church. Second Edition. ISmo. sewed, Is., or cloth, l8.'6d. 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY, Vol. 4. Fervent Prayer, 
18mo. sewed, Is., or cloth. Is. Od. 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY, Vol. 5. God's Message to the 
Poor, being eleven plain Sermons. ISmo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

OXFORD, BISHOP OF.-FOUR SERMONS, Preached before 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Yictoria in 1841 and 1848. By Samxtbi. 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. Chancellor of the most Noble order of the Garter, 
Lord High Almoner to the (^ueen. Published by conunand. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

PARKER, MISS F. S.-TRUTH WITHOUT NOVELTY; or. 

a Course of Scriptural Instruction for every Sunday in the Year, principally 
designed for Private Family Instruction, and Sunday Schools. By FaANCBa 
S. Parkbb, Author of '* The Guiding Star and other Tales," " The First 
Communion," &c. Second Edition. Fcap. doth, Ss. 

PARRY, SIR W. E.-THOUGHTS on the PARENTAL CHA- 
RACTER of GOD. By Captain Sir William Edwabo Pa&bt, R.N. 
Third Edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

PARRY, REV. J.-DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
Delivered to Congregations in the Eastern Dlstriot of London. To which 
are added. Two Skrmons preached before the University of Oxford. By 
the Rev. Johk Parbt, M.A., Late FeUow ot Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and now Rectorof St. John of Wapping. ISmo. cloth, fis. 

PEARSON, REV. J. N.-SUNDAY READINGS for the FA- 
MILY and the CLOSET. By the Rev. J. Normav Pbarsok, M.A. 
Incumbent of the District Church, Tunbridge Wells. ISmo. cloth, 7s. 

" Sound and practical."— firt<if A Magazine. 

" A most valuable work."— CAurcA o/ England Magasine. 

PEEP of DAY ; or, a Series of tbe Earliest Relig^ious Instruction 
the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. With Yerses illustrative of the 
Subjects. Fifty-fourth thousand, revised and corrected. l8mo. cloth, 8s. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS ALLEVIATING 
the SUFFERINGS of the SICK. 

Parti. Third Edition. ISmo. cloth, 38. 
Part II. Fourth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL TRUTHS from HOMELY SAYINGS. Second 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 3s. Od. 
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PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVATE. 

A FORM of PRAYERS, Selected and Composed for the Use 
of a Family principally consisting of Young Persons. Thirteenth 
Edition. i2mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late Henry Thornton, 
Esq. M.P. Twenty-fourth Edition. ISmo. cloth, Ss. 

SEVENTY PRAYERS on SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS : 
being a selection of Scripture Daily Readings for a Year; with 
Family Prayers for a Month. By Clergymen of the Church of 
England. Fifth Ten Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late W. Wilberforcb. Esq. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. R. I. Wilberfohse, Archdeacon of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire ; Vicar of Burton- Agnes, late Fellow of 
Oriel College. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. sewed, Is. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day in the Week. Ar- 
ranged and chiefly compiled from the Holy Scriptures. 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day of the Week. Selected 
from various portions of the Holy Bible, with References. Third 
Edition. 12mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, chiefly from ARCHBISHOP 
LEIGHTON. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day in the Week. By 
Clkbicus. 18mo. cloth, is. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, composed from the Book of Psalms. 
By a Layman. Edited by O. W. Lewis, M.A., Yicar of Crich, Der- 
byshire. Fcp. cloth, 7s. 

PLAIN FAMILY PRAYERS. By a Country Pastor. 18mo. 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS. 12mo. cloth, 28. 

THE CHURCHMAN'S BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER, 
following the arrangement of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
chiefly framed from its Occasional Services. By the Rev. J. H. 
BwAiMBOir, M.A., Rector of Alresford, Essex. 18mo. cloth, ls.6d. 

PRAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION for Families 
and for Particular Persons, upon most occasions. ByBEKJAMiK 
Jbitks. Altered and Improved by the Rev. Charles Simeon. 12mo. 
roan, 4s. 6d. or 18mo. 38. 
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PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVATE. 

HELPS to DEVOTION; Morning and Evening: Prayers for 
every day in the week, adapted for the use of Families. By 
H. Tattam, D.D., Archdeacon of Bedford. 12mo. boards, 28. 6d. 

SHORT FAMILY PRAYERS for Erery Morning and 
Evening of the Month. Selected and Arranged from the Liturgy, 
Psalms, and various eminent Writers. By William Soltau, Esq. 
Member of the Church of England. Second Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, 3s. 

A COURSE of MORNING and EVENING PRAYERS, 

for the use of the Families of the Poor. 12mo. sewed, 6d., or 5b. per 
dozen. 

SHORT PRAYERS for Every Day in the Week, to be used 
either in the Family or Private. By the Rev. Richaad Shephesd, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Margaret's, Ware, Herts. 12mo. sewed, 
2d., or Is. 6d. per dozen. 

SHORT PRAYERS and other Helps to Devotion, for the 
Use of the Scholars of a Public School. Third Edition. 18mo. 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

FORMS of PRAYERS, adapted for the use of Schools and 
Young Persons. By J. Skow. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS for YOUNG PERSONS. By M. A. 
Fcap. cloth, 2s. 

NURSERY PRAYERS. By a Mother. Square ISmo. 
cloth. Is. 

A FEW PLAIN SHORT PRAYERS, intended to be sent 
with each set of Baby Linen lent to Poor Women. 24mo. sewed, 
3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

A COMPANION to the ALTAR, with Occasional Prayers. 
By George A. E. Marsh, A.M., Rector of Bangor, Flintshire. 
Third Edition. Boards, Is. 6d. ; sheep, 2s. ; calf, Ss. 

NEWLY ARRANGED MANUALfor COMMUNICANTS 
at the LORD'S SUPPER, including the Service for the Holy Com- 
munion. 24mo. bound, 3b. 

THE PRIESTESS. An Anglo-Saxon Tale of the Early Days of 
Christiuilty in Britain. By the Translator of *' Margaret ; or, the Gold 
Mine." Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

" A stirring story of Pagan temples, rites. Priests and Priestesses, Chris- 
tian converts and religious vows. We can Justly recommend this volume to 
every class of readers." — Literary Gazette. 
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QUESTIONS and PRACTICAL REMARKS on the POR- 
TIONS of SCRIPTURE Belected as the Eptotle for each Sunday in the 
Year. By the Author of '* Bibie Stories," &c. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

QUESTIONS and PRACTICAL REMARKS on the POR- 
TIONS of SCRIPTURE selected as the Gospels for each Sunday in 
the Year. By the Author of ** (Questions on the Epistles/' &c 18mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

QUESTIONS on the COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, for every Sunday in the Year, Designed to Promote a Better 
Understanding of those comprehensive Forms of Prayer ; with a Key, 
containing suitable Answers and Scriptural proo£s, for the use of 
Young Persons. I8mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

RADCLYFFE, REV. W.-THE PULPIT HELP to PRAYER. 
By the Rev. W. Radci.tffb, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, and 
Curate of Moor Critchill, Devon. 18mo., cloth, 3s. 

RAWN8LEY, REV. R. D. B.~VILLAG E SERMONS, Preached 
in the Parish Churches of Little Hadham, Herts, and Hartley Wespall, 
Hants. By R. Drummond B. Rawitslet, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and Curate of Hartley WespaU. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

"They are earnest, plain, practical sermons, likely to be beneficial to a 
general widlence."— iSj^ctotor. 

RICHMOND, REV. L.-THE ANNALS of the POOR. By 
the late Rev. Lboh Richmovd. With Engravings by Edwaad Findxn. 
Fcap. cloth. As. 

ROSE UNIQUE; or, Errors Expiated. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 

ROGERS, REV. C. A.-SERMONS Preached in St. James's 
Chapel, Clapham. By the Rev. Gsorob Albert Roobbs, M. A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Vicar of Leominster, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Yiscount Lifford. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

ROWE. REV. 8.-AN APPEAL to the RUBRIC ; in a Re- 

view 01 the several Clauses of .the Ritual Code ; with Suggestions for Gene- 
ral Uniformity in the Public Services of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. By Bamubl Rowb, M.A., Vicar of Crediton, Devon. Fcap. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

RUSSELL, REV. A. T.-THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Rev. 
Arthur T. Ritssbll, B.C.L., Vicar of Cazton, Cambridgeshire. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 

RUSSELL, DR.-THE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 

With an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Ronum Empire ; and 
a view of the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the Modem Kingdoms 
to the Peace of Paris in 1763. In a series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
his Son. New Edition, continued to the present time. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
£2. 12#. 
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THE SACRED PREOEPTOR ; or, a Series of Qnestions and 
Answen, elucidating the Doctrine, Practice, and Natural History of 
Scripture ; for the use of Schools and Young Persons. 12mo.half-boniid, 3s. 

8ALWEY, REV. T.-GOSPEL HYMNS. By tbe Rer. T. 
BALwaVf B.D.» Yicar of Oswestry, Salop, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. The subject of each Hymn is taken firom 
the several chapters in succession of the Four Gospels, so as to form a 
complete manual of Gospel Hymns, which, it is hoped, may be found 
useful to all those who are engaged in the education ot children. Fctq;>. 
8yo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SAMUEL, REV. J.- THE REMNANT FOOND ; or, the 

Place of Israel's Hiding Discovered. Being a summary of proofs, showing 
that the Jews at Daghistan, on the Caspian Sea, are tbe Remnant of the 
. Ten Tribes. The result of personal residence and investigation. By the 
Rev. Jacob Samobl, Senior Missionary to the Jews for India, Penda, and 
Arabia. 8vo. cloth, Ak 

SCENES in OUR PARISH. By a Country Parson's Danghter. 
. 2 vols. 12mo. boards, each 6s. 

SCOTT, REV. T.-ESSAYS on the MOST IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS in RELIGION. By the Rev. Thomas Scott, late Rector 
of Ashton Sandford, Bucks. With a Mjemoib of the AoTHoa. Fifteenth 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. ; 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE CATECHISM; extracted chiefly from the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth*s " Scripture Help." Designed to assist the Young in 
acquiring a Knowledge of the Holy Bible, and to commendit to their love. 
By E. W. 18mo« Is. sewed, ls.6d. doth. 

SCRIPTURE GARDEN WALK : comprising the Botanical 
Exposition and Natural History of every Plant occurring in the Sacred 
Scriptures; with appropriate Reflections, and original Poetry. Post 
8vo. cloth, 10s. dd. 

SELECTION of FABLES from FLORIAN ami OTHER AU- 
THORS, Translated and Yersified. To which are added, A Few Scraps 
from a Portfolio. By Thkrksa Tidy. l8mo. cloth, Is. 

SELKIRKi REV. J.-RECOLLECTIONS of CEYLON, after 
a Residence of nearly Thirteen Years; with an Account of the Choieh 
Missionary Society's Operations in that island, and Extracts from a Jour- 
nal. By the Rev. Jamb9 Selkirk, Curate of Myddleton Tyas, Yorkshire. 
8vo. cloth, with a Map and various lUtistrations, 14s. 

" Containing a very clear and succinct account of Ceylon ; and may be 
safely recommended to those who wish a coup d'oeil of the island."— <SSpec> 
tutor. 
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SERMONS and EXTRACTS CONSOLATORY on the LOSS 
of FRIENDS. Selected from the Works of the most eminent Divines. 
Third Edition. 8to. cloth, 128. 

SHAK8PEARe.-Tfl£ PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

accurately printed from the Text of the Corrected Copies, a History of 
the Stage, and a Life of Shakspeare. By Alexahdjes Chalujebs, F.S.A. 
8 vols. 8vo. 32. I2s,, or 1 vol.Qvo. 12s. 

SHERWOOD, MRS.-THE GOLDEN GARLAND of IN- 
ESTIMABLE DELIGHTS. By Mrs. Shbbwood, and her daughter^ 
Mrs. Stbbbtbn, Authors of the *' Fafarchild Family," dec, ISimo. cloth, 6s. 

" It possesses greater reality, and even interest, than some more am- 
bitious-looking tales ; everything in the Golden Garland bears the stamp of 
trath."^Speetator. 

"The object of the < Golden Garland' is to exhibit the beauty and con- 
solations of true religion. The result is as able as the object is admirable. 
We predict a fireside popularity for this most Golden of Garlands." — 
Church afid State QaaeUe, 

** It serves as a vehicle to inculcate the soundest moral precepts, &c."-- 
HercOd, 

— THE HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN. A Sequel to « The 
Life of Henry Milner." 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

— THE HISTORY of HENRY MILNER. 3 vols. 12ino. 
cloth, each 6s. 

^ THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY; or. The 
Child's Manual. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo., cloth. 5s. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. Volume 2. 
Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. Volume 3. 
Second Edition. i2mo. cloth, 6s. 

— JULIETTA DI LAVENZA. A Tale. 18mo. cloth, 2s, 

— THE HEDGE of THO RNS. Fifth Edition. 18mo. cloth, ts. 
^ VICTORIA. 12mo.bds. 4s. 

— THE ORPHANS of NORMANDY. Third Edition. 12mo. 
bds. 28. 6d. 

^ THE LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
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SHIRLEY, BISHOP-LETTERS and MEMOIR of tbe late 
WALTBR AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY. D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. Edited by Thomas Hill, B.D., Archdeacon of Derby. Svo. clothe 
with a Portrait, 14s. 

*'Thereisahealthy tone of piety in Dr. Shirley's remains; and no one 
can read tbe Memoir without being struclc with the humility and simplicity 
of mind which characterized its subject."— CftrMtan Obterver, 

** A solid and interesting volume, containing, in addition to the biography , 
various intelligent remarks on public affairs and theological questions, with 
a good many descriptive sketches of scenery and mankind.'*— ffpeclotor. 

'* It is a volume which we have read with the deepest interest, and have 
closed vrith the highest feelings of its importance."— {Tenttemon'f Mageu^n^, 

SIMEON, REV. C.-MEMOIRS of the Rer. CHARLES 
SIBfEON, MA., late Senior Fellow of King's College, and Minister of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge ; containing his Autobiography, together with 
Selections firom his Writings and Correspondence. Edited by the Rev. 
William Carus, M.A., Fellow and Senior Dean of Trinity College, and 
Minister of Trinity Church, Cambridge. Third Edition. One thick Volunie 
12mo. cloth, with portrait and fac-simile, 7b • 0d. 

*«* A few copies of the 8vo. Edition are still on sale. Price 14s. 

SMITH, REV. J. -SERMONS by the Rev. John Henry 
SMrrH, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Milverton, Warwickshire. Vol. S* 
ISmo. cloth, 7>- 6d. 

THE SOL ACE of an INVALID. Fourth Edition. Pcap.clotb, 
As. 6d. 

SOLACE of a MOURNER. Fcap. cloth, is. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL REIGN (The) ; an Essay on the Coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with especial reference to the Premillennial Argument 
of the Rev. B. B. Elliott, in his Horse Apocalepticse. By CLBMava. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

« Among the various publications on the subject of the Millennium, 
there is none, we candidly confess, that has^yielded us greater satisfaction 
than that of * Clemens.' The refutation of the Premillennial scheme b in 
our estimation clear, scriptural, triumphant" — Evangelical Magasint, 

STEWART, REV. J. H.-TRUE HAPPINESS: Exemplified 
in a Course of Lectures upon the Fifty-fifth Chapter of Isaiah. By the 
Rev. Jambs Haldavh Stkwart, M.A., Rector of Limpsfield, Surrey, 
and late Incumbent of St. Bride's Church, Liverpool, and Chaplain to the 
Most Noble the liarquis of Bute, and the Marquis of Breadalbane. Secoad 
Edition. ISmo. cloUi, te. 

— THE PARENTAL PROMISE FULFILLED; a Brief 
Memoir of his Eldest Son, W. C. Stewart, who departed this life in per- 
fect peace, Dec. 3, 18S4, aged seventeen. Third Edition. ISmo. doUi, 
Ss. 6d. 
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8T0PF0RD, REV. J.-PAGANO-PAPISMUS; or, an Exact 
Parallel between Rome- Pagan and Rome-Christian in their Doctrines and 
Ceremonies. By Joshua Stopvord, B.D., Rector of All Saints, in the 
City of York. (Being a reprint of a work published in 1679.) 12mo. 
cloth, 78. 

8T0WELL, REV. H -TRACTARIANISM TESTED by 
HOLY SCRIPTURE and the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in a Series of 
Sermons. By the Rev. Hugh Stowsll, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Manchester, and Hon. Prebendary of Chester. 2 yqIs. 12mo. 
cloth, each 6s. 

Contents of Tol. I .'—Private judgment— The standard of faith— Apostolical 
Succession, and the Powers of the Clergy— The Church of England and the 
Reformation— How Separatists are to be regarded — The Importance of 
Preaching— On Reserve in the communication of Christian Doctrine. 

Contents ofV'ol.2 :— Justification by faith— On Baptism— Sin after Baptism— 
The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper— Fasting and Voluntary Humility— 
Forms— Church Architecture and Church Furniture— Recapitulation and 
Improvement. 

N.B. The object of this work is not merely nor mainly to confute Tracta- 
rianism, but rather to inform and establish the minds of Churchmen on 
certain perplexing questions, respecting which definite views are much 
needed. 

STRANGE PLANET, an Allegory, and other Tales, for 
Sunday Reading. By the Author of ** Aids to Developement." Illus- 
trated with Woodcuts. 1 8mo. cloth, 3s. 

8WARTZ, REV. C. F.-MEMOIRS of the LIFE and COR- 
RESPONDENCE of the REV. CHRISTIAN FREDERIC SWARTZ. 
To which is prefixed, A Sketch of the History of Christianity in India. 
By Hugh Pbabsov, D.D., M.R.A.S., Author of '*The Ufe of Buchanan.** 
Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth. With a Portrait and Map, 16s. 



TALES for MY GRANDCHILDREN. 18mo. cloth, ^s. 

'* A work adapted to the capacities of very young children, to afford 
instructive amusement for Sunday evening.'* 

TEICNMOUTH, LORD.-MEMOIRS of the LIFE and COR- 
RESPONDENCE of JOHN LORD TEIGNMOUTH. By his Son, Lobd 
Tkiovmouth. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 248. 

" Replete with Interesting mAtter,**— Christian Observer. 

'* It is impossible to read these two volumes without being impressed with 
a sincere respect for the character and virtue of Lord Teignmouth, which 
raised him deservedly to the eminence he attained, for the spotless integrity 
he preserved in the midst of corruption, and for his sincere and unassuming 
piety."— J#ta(ic Journal, 

— LETTERS ADDRESSED hy LORD TEIGNMOUTH to 
his SON on his DEPARTURE for INDIA. 18mo. cloth. Is. 
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THI8TLETHWAITE, REV. W.-TWENTy. ONE SERMONS 
for OHABITY SCHOOLS. By the late Bev. W. Thi8ti.xtbw4itb, 
AM., laetaabeat of St. Qwrgti'B, Bolton. To which is prefixed a Mkmoib 
of the AxnaoB, with a ]^>rtmit. 12mo. cloth» 10s. 

THOMPSON, REV. DR.- SERMONS on the ASIATIC 
CHURCHES, with Perorations adapted to the Present Thnes. By 
EowASD Thompson, D.D., Incambent of All Stdnts, St. John's Wood. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5b. 6d. 

— A VOLUME of SERMONS upon tbe FUTURE STATE 
of HAPPINESS. Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen 

■ Dowager. Second Edition. Post 8yo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

—POPULAR LECTURES apon the DIFFERENCES EXIST- 
ING BETWEEN the CHURCH of ENGLAND and the CHURCH of 
ROME. Enriched with copious Notes. Post 8to. cloth, 6s. 6d* 

THOMPSON, REV. F. E.-TWELVE LECTURES preached 

in St. George's Chapel, Old Brentford, in the Season of Lent 1844 and 1845. 
By the Rev. F. E. Thomfsoit, B. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of Old Brentford. ISmo. cloth, 6s. 

*' These are sketches it is true, bat they are sketches by the hand of a 
master. Mr. Thompson's style is original, and we may venture strongly to 
recommend this little rrork***— Church cmd State Gazette. 

*' In a theological point of view his object is very successfully accomplished 
by Mr. Thompson. In a literary soise the plan of the writer gives purpose, 
variety, and interest to his discourses. Biography and applied morality are 
superadded to the general matter of a Sermon. The style is agreeable — ^the 
manner rapid and impressive." — Spectator, 

THORNTON, H.-FEMALE CHARACTERS. By tbe late 
Hbnbt Thobitton, Esq., M.P. With Prayers adapted to the Lectures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 

— FAMILY COMMENTARY on PORTIONS of the PENTA- 
TEUCH; in Lectures, with Prayers adapted to the Subjects. Second 
Edition. Thick 8vo. cloth, 128. 

— ON the TEN COMMANDMENTS, with PRAYERS. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth., 28. 6d. 

— LECTURES upon the SERMONS on the MOUNT. 

Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

— FAMILY PRAYERS, in a Series for a Month. Twenty- 
fourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

FEED MY LAMBS, a Lecture for Children in Words 

of One Syllable. By the Rev. T. G. HATCHARD, Rector of 
Havant, Hants. 3d. each, or 2s. 6d.per dozen. 

MY DUTY. The Christian Duties, taken from the 

Church Catechism, printed in red and black within an ornamental 
Gothic tablet; intended for Parochial distribution. 4d. each, or 
3a. 0d. per dozen. 

THE CREED and TEN COMMANDMENTS, to 

correspond with the aboye. 4d. each, or Ss. 6d. per dozen. 

TRACTS for CHILDREN in STREETS and LANES, 

HIGHWAYS and HEDGES; or, Fifty-two Scripture Facts in 
simple language. By the Author of *' Peep of Day," " Near 
Home," dec. In a packet containing Fifty-two Tracts, each 
illustrated with a Wood-cut, 2s. 4d. 

MOLLY GAY; or, the Aged Christian Widow. By 

the Author of " Charity in Religion." 18mo. sewed, 9d. 

EXTRACTS from the BIBLE, arranged as nearly 

as possible in the Words of Scripture. For the Lower Classes 
in the National Schools. Part I. The Creation and fall of Man. 
Second Edition. 18mo. sewed, 8d., or 28. per dozen. Part II. From 
the Fall of Man to the Dispersion of Mankind by the Confusion of 
Tongues at the Tower of Babel. 18mo. sewed, Sd., or 28. per dozen. 
Part m. From the Call of Abraham to the Death of Joseph. 18mo. 
sewed, 4d. 

BARHAM TRACTS. By the Rev. Ashton Oxbn- 

OBV. 1. The Bible, Id., or 25 for l8.9d. 2. Prayer, Id. 3. Public 
Prayer, Id. 4. Family Prayer, id. 5. Plain Cottage Family 
Prayers, 2d. Ditto, in covers, dd. 6. The Sinner and the Saviour, 
Id. 7* Are you Happy? Id. 8. Are you ready? Id. 9. Passion 
Week, 2d. 10. Baptism; or. What is the good of being Chris- 
tened? Id. 11. The Lord's Supper; or. Who are the Welcome 
Guests? Id. 12. My duty to my Child, Id. IS. How shall I spend 
Sunday? Id. 14. The Season of Sickness, Id. 15. The Great 
Journey, Id. 16. How shall I spend Christmas? Id. 17* lam 
deaf, and therefore do not go to church. Id. 18. The prayer which 
many use, and but few understand. Id. 19. Old John ; or, the 
Bible with a large print. Id. 2U. Is my State a safe one ? Id. 
21. Poor Sarah, Id. 22. The Holy Spirit, Id. 23. A Happy New 
Year, Id. 24. A word or two about Lent, Id. (To be continued 
monthly). 

THE GOOD MOTHER and HER TWO SONS. 

Intended for Sailors and Emigrants. 2d., or Is. 6d. per dozen, or 
10s. per 100. 

THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT EXPLAINED. 

By a Sunday School Teacher. 3d-, or 2s. 6d. a dozen. 

THE TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLE- 

WORK. 6d. each, or 5s. per dozen. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

THE KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. 6d. 

or 68. per doien. 

A MISFORTUNE CHANGED into a BLESSING. 

12mo. 6d., or Is. cloth. 

ELIEZER; or. The Faithful Servant. 12mo. 3d., or 

28. 6d. per dQzen. 

PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, arranged with a view 

to promote the Rkuoious Obss&tamck op the Lord's Day. By 
• Ladt. 3d., or 28. 6d. per dozen. 

HOW CAN I GO TO CHURCH ? Or, A Dialogue 

between a Lady and a Poor Woman. 3d. each. 

WHY SHOULD I NOT GO TO THE MEETING- 

HOUSE? 3d. each. 

HAPPINESS AND MISERY; or. The life of Faith 

and the Natural Life. lid. each. 

SELECT STORIES from MODERN HISTORY: 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY, and JOAN of ARC; or, The 
Maid of Orleans. Written for the Instruction of the Children of 
a Village SdiQQL With Illustrations. Fcap. sewed, Is. 6d. 

'' Not ill-adapted, to their end. These little stories are plainly and 
even fairly told ; no attempt being made to excite party feeling or to 
disguise the real truths of history. We can recommend the book." 

Athenenam. 

A LITI'LE BOOK of POETRY for our Poor Little 

People : a kindly remembrance of the Children of those whom we 
have always with us. Second Edition, fcp. sewed, 6d. 

CONVERSATION on the ADVANCE WE HAVE 

MADE in CHRISTIAN CHARITY; or. Why is it not Enough 
for a Man to be Sincere ? 18mo. cloth. Is. 

SCRIPTURAL EXERCISES on the GEOGRAPHY 

of the GOSPELS, calculated to impress upon the Mind the sitoation 
of the principal places recorded in the Gospels, and the leading 
events of our Saviour's Ministnr. By the late Right Rev. Edwaho 
Stanley, D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich. Tenth Edition, enlarged. 
18mo. sewed, 6d. 

A FRIEND to the SICK and AFFLICTED. 3d. 

or 2s. 6d. per doien. 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH TRIALS AND 

AFFLICTIONS SHOULD BE BORNE. By the Rev. H. Wooo- 
WARD, A.M. 32mo. sewed, 3d. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

THE SERVANT'S POCKET COMPANION: con- 

taining Prayers for Morning and Evening, and on Particular Oo> 
casions ; with Short Addresses on the Duties of Servants. 18mo. 
Is. boards. 

NARRATIVE OF POLL PEG, of Leicestershire. 

3d., or 2s. 6d.per dozen. 

REPAIRING THE CHURCH. 3d., or 2s. 6d. per 

dozen. 

CHRISTMAS EVE, its Son^; and CHRISTMAS 

DAY, its Joy; or, how men should keep the day, seeing how 
angels began it. Id. 

NO FRIEND LIKE AN OLD FRIEND. 18mo. 6d. 
A FEW PRACTICAL REMARKS on CHRISTIAN 

ALMSGIVING. By the Rev. Albert Maitolbb, Incumbent of 
Horsell, Surrey. Second Edition. 12mo. sewed, 4d. 

DAILY SERVICE in the COTTAGE. By the Rev. 

J. C. NAPZ.BTOV, B. A., Incumbent of Hatfield, Herefordshire. 3d. 

VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the LITURGY of 

the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Bight Rev. Oborob 
Datts, Bishop of Peterborough. 18mo. 6d. 

By the tame Author, 

VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the PRINCIPAL 

OFFICES of the CHURCH. Forming a Sequel to the above. 
18mo. 6d. 

THE CURATE CATECHISING ; or, an Exposition 

of the Church Catechism. By the Rev. W. Thistjlbthwaitb, 
A. M. Sixth Edition. iSmo. Is. 

By the tame Author, 

THE CHURCH COMMUNICATING; or. An 

Exposition of the Communion Service of the Church of England 
l8mo. 6d. 

CONFIRMATION; or. Are you ready to serve 

Christ? By the Rev. Ashton Oxbvobn, Rector of Pluokley, 
Kent. ISmo. sewed, 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

THREE PLAIN, FAMILIAR LECTURES on Con- 
firmation. By C. J. Spknckk, A.M., Rector of Radwell, 
Herts. 12mo. sewed, 2s. 
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TRENCH, REV. F.— THE PORTRAIT OF CHARITY. By 

the Rev. Frajvcis Trbitch, Author of ** SootLmd, its FMth and ita 

Features," &o. dec. Fcap. cloth, 8b. 6d. 

" This is a very beautifal exposition of part of the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. It is perfect in its views as a portrait ; 
and the attributes, graces, uses, influences, and consequences of charity, are 
treated with a masterly and loving hand.'*^ Chureh and State QazdU. 

TUPPER, M. F.-PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. A Book 
of Thoughts and Arguments, Originally treated. By Martut Farquhab 
TuppER, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., of Christchurch, Oxford. Ninth Edition. 
With a Portrait. Complete in one ToL fcap. cloth, 78. 

— A MODERN PYRAMID. To commemorate a Septuagint 
of Worthies. Post 8yo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

— PROBABILITIES : an AID to FAITH. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 

" It is difficult to convey, by extracts, the charm which is diffused over 
this little book. There is, in the infinite variety .of subject, a continuous 
line of thought, which fixes the attention to its progsess, and leaves the 
mind amused and edified with the perusal."~C%riftian Remembrancer. 

TUDOR, H.-DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of a Cbrietian Family, 
resident in the County of Cumberland ; with descriptive Sketches of the 
Scenery of the British Lakes. By Hrwry Tudob, Esq., Author of " Nar- 
rative of a Tour hi North America, Mexico," &c. The profits to be given 
to the Church Missionary Society. 8vo. cloth, 128. 

** These Domestic Memoirs are throughout pervaded by a spirit of fervent 
piety; they exhibit a lovely specimen of domestic virtue and happiness, 
modelled upon Christian principles. The volume we wannly recommend to 
oiu* readers.*'-~J?t;a7)^e/tai; Magaxine. 

TYTLER, MISS A. F.-LEILA ; or, the Island. Bj Ann 
Frasbk Tytlbr. Fourth Edition. Fcap. oloth, 5s. 

— LEILA in ENGLAND. A Continuation of ** Leila; or, the 
Island." Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

— MARY and FLORENCE; or. Grave and Gay, Ninth 

Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

— MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

' * These works are excellent. Mis^Tytler's writings are especially valuable 
for their religious spirit- She has taken a Just position between the 
rationalism of the last generation and the puritSHiism of the present, while 
the perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from Juvenile life, 
show powers which might be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be 
better bestowed."— Quarterly Review, 
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TYTLER, MISS Wl. F.-THE WOODEN WALLS of OLD 
ENGLAND; or. Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By Kaboabet Fbaskb 
Tttler. Containing Biographies of Lord Rodney, Earls' Howe and St. 
Vincent, Lords de siftumarez and CoUingwood, Sir Sidney Smith and 
Viscount Exmouth. Fcap. cloth, 5b. 

— TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. Containing Memoirs 
of Wallace, Bruce, the Black Prince, Joan of Arc, Richard Gcsur de Lion, 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, Nelson, and Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, Se. 

VERSCHOYLE. A Roman Catholic Tale of the Nineteenth 
Century. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

VICTORIA, BISHOP OF.-HINTS for the TIMES ; or, the 

Religions of Sentiment, of Form, and of Feeling, contrasted with Vital 
Godliness. By Gboroe Smith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. dd. 

'* A sensible and seasonable little treatise." — C^rUtian Ouardian. 

WEBB, MRS. J. B.-THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. Reflec- 
tions on the History of St. John. By Mrs. J. B. Wrbb, Author of 
** Naomi," ** Reflections on the History of Noah," &c. Fcap. 8vo. cloth » 
4s. 6d. 

** Very sensible and well wHtten reflections on the History of St. John. 
We can safely recommend it." — (^rittian Ouardian, 

WHITE, REV. C.-THE NATURAL HISTORY and ANTI- 
QUITIES of SELBORNE. By the Rev. Oii.bbrt Wuitb, M.A. With 
the Naturalist's Calendar; and the Miscellimeous Observations extracted 
from his papers. A ^ew Edition, with Notes, by Edward Turner Bennett, 
Esq., F.L.S., &c. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

WILKINSON, REV. W. F.-CHRIST OUR GOSPEL. Four 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, in the Month of 
January, 1846. By the Rev. W. F. Wilkinboh, M.A.,of Queen's College, 
Vicar of St. Werburgh's, Derby, and late Theological Tutor of Cheltenham 
College. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

— THE RECTOR in SEARCH of a CURATE. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 9s. 

Contents:— 1. The Parish*~2. The Cnrate^S. The Temporary Curate— 4, 
5. The Evangelicist— 6. The Evangelicals— 7. The Unfortunate Man— 8. The 
Scholar— 9. The Millennarian— 10. The Anglo-Catholio— 11. The Approved 
—12. The Ordination. 

'* A lively and entertaining book." — Christian Obierver, 
* * Interesting and attractive." — Spectator. 

— THE PARISH RESCUED; or, Lajmen's Duties, Rights 
and Dangers. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

** Almost every page is suggestive of some important truth, which is espe- 
cially entitled to consideration at the ptesent crisis."— iS'A^^ Mercury. 
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WILKS, REV. 8. C-CHRISTIAN ESSAYS. By the Rev. 
Samubl Charlbs Wilks, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo. botodB, 128. 

WILLYAMS, MISS J. L.~CHTLLON; or, Protestants of the 
Sixteenth Century. An Historical Tale. By Jaitb Louisa Willy a mb. 
S vols. 8vo. cloth, 188. 

" We think highly of this pathetic story. A tme spirit of cheerfkil piety 
pervades its pages ; the characters are nicely discriminated, and many of the 
scenes are very vividly portrayed. All who read it may derive benefit from 
its perusal." — BritemiUa. 

** The book before us furnishes proof of considerable ability."— J9H/isft 
Quarterlp Review, 

WOODROOFFEi MRS.— SHADES OF CHARACTER: or. 

Mental and Moral Delhieations ; Designed to promote the formation of 
the Female Character on the basis of Christian principle. By Anks 
WooDROom. Fourth Edition.' 2 vols. fcap. cloth, 128. 

— THE HISTORY OF MICHAEL KEMP, THE HAPPY 
FARMER'S LAD. A Tale of Rustic Life, illustrative of the SpirituAl 
Blessings and Temporal Advantages of Early Piety. Sixth Edition, fcap. 
cloth, 4s. 

~ MICHAEL THE MARRIED MAN. A Sequel to the ahore. 
12mo. cloth, ds. 

WOODWARD, REV. H. - THOUGHTS on the CHARAC- 
TER and HISTORY of NEHEMIAH. By the Rev. Hbk&y Wood- 
ward, A.M., formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Rector of 
Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*' This interesting little volume is pervaded by a deep- toned piety, and a 
calm philosophy, which are truly edifying in these days of religious turmoil 
and excitement," &c. — Irish EccUi%<uti&U Journal, 

** A valuable little work." — Oxan Herald. 

** An the writings of Mr. Woodward exhibit an accurate as well as pious 
mind." — Christian ReMembrancer. 

— SHORT READINGS for FAMILY PRAYERS, ESSAYS, 
and SERMONS. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

** The most striking point in Mr. Woodward's writings, the pohrt which 
most excites our admiration, and, we trust, improves our hearts, is the high 
and elevated standard of holiness which he ever places before us, the deeply 
practical tendency of all his thoughts," &c. — English Review, 

WORDS of WISDOM for MY CHILD, heing a Text for 
Every Day in the Year, for the use of veiy Young Children. Second Edi- 
tion. 32mo. cloth, 2s. 
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